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How  to  survive  in  Chicaga 


it  isn’t  easy  to  survive  in  a  l)ig 
city.  Especially  if  you’re  poor. 
Or  uninformed.  Or  l)otli. 

That’s  why  we  ran  a  series 
called  “How  to  Survive  in 
Chicago.’’ 

A  series  designed  to  help  the 
poor,  the  innocent,  the 
uninformed  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  city.  We  told 
them  about  their  rights  as  ' 
tenants.  What  they  should 
know  about  such  shady 
techniques  as  the  “l)ait  and 
switch”  sale,  d’he  kind  of 
information  that  could  save 
them  time,  trouble  and  money. 
We  believe  it  was  a  most 
important  series. 

As  we  see  it,  reporting  how 
people  have  been  clu'ated  is 
an  important  part  of  a 
newspaper’s  job. 

Helping  to  prevent  it  from 
happenijig  is  even  more  so. 


Cliicago  Tribune 


Mews  ' 
American 


<can 


In  Baltimore,  more  people  are  at  home  with  The  News  American. 

We  reach  7  out  of  10  of  our  readers  where  they  live.  And  where  it  counts.  At  home.  No  other 
Baltimore  daily  newspaper  even  has  audited  ABC  home  delivery  figures.  Our  daily  circu¬ 
lation  is  up  to  223,1^.  Meanwhile,  The  Evening  Sun  has  dropped  to  209,748,  the  lowest 
it’s  been  since  March  1954.  That  gives  us  an  edge  of  at  least  13,446  subscribers  over  every 
other  daily  newspaper  in  Baltimore.  Make  yourself  at  home  in  The  News  American. 


Sourct:  ABC,  March  1969.  Tht  Newt  American  it  reoresenlei  by  Key  Market  Advertitirta  Representat/ret,  Inc. 


Peyton  Anderson  sold  his  newspapers  this  year. 
Here’s  why: 

Peyton  Anderson’s  newspapers  had  a 
proud  tradition  of  service  to  the  people 
of  Middle  Georgia. 

At  the  peak  of  a  distinguished  publishing 
career,  his  chief  concern  was  to  pass  the 
torch  to  people  who  would  honor  that 
tradition  and  build  on  it  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  his  decision  this 
way: 

“I  have  sold  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  the 
Macon  News  to  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

‘‘In  my  broad  association  with  newspaper 
people,  I  have  always  admired  and 
respected  John  and  Jim  Knight  and  their 

fine  organization.  Their  sense  of  respon-  .  , 

sibility  to  the  communities  they  serve, 
complete  fairness  they  show  to  employes, 
and  their  use  of  new  techniques  and  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  are  without  peer  in  the 
industry.  The  news  and  editorial  content 
of  their  papers  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

“In  effect,  I  chose  the  Knight  Newspapers 
as  the  best  qualified  organization  I  know 
to  carry  on  The  Macon  Telegraph  and 
The  Macon  News  in  the  future.  I  am  happy 
that  they  accepted. 

“I  recommend  them  highly  to  you.  Macon 
and  Middle  Georgia  will  prosper  through 
this  association.  We  shall  all  be  happy 
and  pleased  with  them.” 

Each  time  we  have  acquired  another 
newspaper  it  has  been  because  someone 
felt  the  way  Peyton  did. 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald— Tallahassee  Democrat 


the  contented 
stereo  foreman 


he  doesn't  worry  about 
mat  shipments... 

because  Certified  does 

Customer  service  is  more  than  an 
empty  phrase  at  Certified.  Seeing  that 
our  customers  have  the  mats  they 
need,  when  they  need  them,  is  our 
business.  We  worry  about  it... so 
you  don't  have  to. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 

12-14— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Neil  House,  CelumbuU 
12-15— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Regw 
Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Calif.  I 

12-24— API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation)  ColuTiti 
University,  New  York  City.  | 

14- 15— Iowa  APME  meeting.  Roosevelt  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids.  k 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Denver,  i 

15- 18— Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilts 
Denver. 

16- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Tow 

Harrisburg.  ■ 

18 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  and  Trade  ''ho» 
Denver,  Colo. 

18 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  Frapp  Island. 

19- 21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  j 

19-21 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Newspapers  Association.  Sheri 

ton  Motor  Inn,  Binghamton. 

19-22 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association  Stateline,  Nevad 
19-23— SNPA  Foundation  Serriinar:  Urban  Transportation  and  Pub^ 
Policy,  Georgia  State  College,  Atlanta.  ' 

21 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-PIaza  Hof^ 
Boston. 

22- 23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Waldorf  Astoria,  Now  York  City.  ; 

24-25 — New  Mexico  Press  Associatysn.  Roswell,  N.  M. 

24-25 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Association.  Eugene,  Ore.  j 

24- 26— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Convention.  Leiand  Hotel,  Mansfield,  0, 

25—  New  Jersey  Collegiate  Press  Association.  Montclair  State  Colleg*; 
Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair,  NJ. 

25- 26— South  Dakota  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association: 
Mitchell,  S.C. 

26 -  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminar, 
Los  Angeles. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatloni 

Parker  House,  Boston  . 

27-29 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Bevert 
Hilton  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

27- 31 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Washington  Hilton,  Wash 
ington,  D.C. 

28 —  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminar, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

30 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Semina* 
St.  Louis. 

26-Nov.  7 — API  Seminar  for  Investigative  Reporters.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

30- Nov.  2 — Florida  Press  Association.  Gainesville. 

31- Nov.  I — Florida  NAE  Meeting.  Cape  Kennedy. 

NOVEMBER 

I — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Shortcourse  Seminar 
New  York  City. 

1-2 — Texas  Press  Association  Offset  Clinic.  Hill  Country  Press,  Fredericks¬ 
burg. 

7-8 — Georgla-Alabama  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

7-9 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Mon.  Downtowner.  Denver. 

9-13-^Bureau  of  Advertisiing,  ANPA  Board  of  Directors  Meeting,  Dorado 
Beach  Hotel,  Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 

9-14 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Management  Seminar.  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park.  Pa. 

9- 21 — API  Seminar  for  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  South  in  American  Politics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

12- 15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  El  Cortez,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

13- 14— New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Molly  Picher  Inn,  Red  Bank. 

16-19 — Public  Relations  Society  of  America.  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Lot 

Angeles. 

16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

16-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course,  Oklahoma' 
City. 

'  22 — Texas  Press  Association  News  Clinic.  Inn  of  the  Golden  West,  Odessa. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 
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Interpreter  to  the  State  Department. 


SHAFFSTALL 


TRANSISTORIZED  MAT  DETECTOR 


This  “space-age  watch  dog”  stops  errors,  cuts 
proofreading  and  resetting  time  and  gives  you 
maximum  performance  from  your  automatic 
typesetter.  No  mechanical  error  can  be  re¬ 
peated.  If  every  mat  does  not  drop  into  place 
during  tape  composition  the  “memory  unit" 
stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot  correction. 
Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting  .  .  . 
no  tubes  to  burn  out . . .  no  relays  to  wear  out. 
Automatically  adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


I^eaderd  C^oii 


umn 


THE  CHARLESTON  (W.Va.)  GAZETTE  reports  that  on  Anymt 
20th  their  county  correspondent  mailed  a  letter  to  the  newspapet 
from  his  outpost,  60  miles  away.  The  letter  arrived  on  September 
10th  bearing  the  August  20th  postmark.  Bellows  the  Gazette:  “It 
took  21  days  for  the  60-mile  journey  ...  in  the  same  year  that  raeo 
walked  upon  the  moon.”  .  .  .  AND  WHILE  WE’RE  TAKING  THE 
POST  OFFICE  TO  TASK,  here’s  another  item:  the  Raton  (N.M.) 
Range  commented  graphically  on  some  aspects  of  Uncle  Sam’s  inafl 
service.  The  Range  ran  a  three-column  white  space  spread  on  its 
front  page  with  a  caption  explaining:  “This  space  is  for  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news  photo  AIR  MAILED  from  Chicago  three  days 
ago.”  .  .  .  SPEAKING  OF  DISTANCE  and  travel,  here’s  an  item: 
Four  years  ago  Jim  Dean,  news  editor  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  1 
Register,  promised  his  then  17-year-old  son,  Jim  Jr.,  that  he’d  treat  | 
him  to  a  steak  dinner  on  his  21st  birthday.  Junior  did  have  his  i 
steak  compliments  of  his  father,  on  his  birthday,  July  15th.  The 
elder  Dean  purposefully  made  his  way  to  Quang  Tri  in  South 
Vietnam  where  he  surprised  his  GI  son,  now  serving  with  the  5th 
Inf.  Div.  there.  “I  knew  you’d  come,  you  said  you  would,”  said  the 
younger  Dean,  no  longer  a  minor,  as  he  took  off  on  a  three-day  i)ass 
with  his  Dad  .  .  . 

A  FIVE-PART  SERIES,  “The  Truth  About  Liquor  by  the  Drink," 
appearing  in  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  was  written  by  Harry  Culver, 
in  charge  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  UPI.  Culver,  a  20-yeat 
UPI  vet,  has  been  close  to  the  state’s  liquor  story  since  the  1950 
repeal  campaign  and  is  said  to  have  ridden  in  the  wholesaler’s  truck 
which  delivered  the  first  load  of  liquor  to  a  retailer  10  years  ago  , . . 


JURISTS’  PRUDENCE 
The  Congress  with  their  hearings 
Are  making  front-page  news. 
They  claim  they’re  “taking  stock  in” 
The  judges  leaders  choose. 
Although  this  probe,  I  reckon. 

Is  probably  correct. 

We  need  a  group  to  check  on 
The  solons  we  elect. 

— A1  Goodman 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  AP,  a  reader  asked  how  Hildy  Verploegen 
of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  can  write  about  sex  education  wha 
she  isn’t  married.  Quipped  Miss  V:  “The  same  way  I  can  write 
obituaries  even  though  I  haven’t  died  yet.”  .  .  •  THE  “AT  YOUR 
SERVICE”  department  of  the  Army  Navy  Air  Force  Federal  Time^ 
marked  25-years  of  supplying  answers  to  more  than  700,000  queries 
through  its  column  in  the  service  newspapers.  Among  them  was  thi 
query  by  a  Midwest  mother:  “Dear  Sir — My  GI  son  in  Europe  say 
he  has  a  hashmark.  Will  it  leave  a  scar?”  .  .  . 


COMMAND  DEaSION 
A  printer  named  Jonathan  Loming 
GtM  tired  of  work  one  fine  morning. 

“I’m  fed  up!”  he  cried 
To  his  boss,  who  replied^— 

“Ink  or  swim,  it’s  your  first  and  last  warning!” 

—Jay  Russell 


When  THE  TUNDRA  TIMES  had  its  seventh-anniversary  bancim’ 
in  Anchorage  the  menu  included  such  choice  tidbits  as  “reindep: 
brochettes”  .  .  . 


SONG  OF  THE  CITY  ROOM 
Debate  goes  on. 

No  hand  can  stay  it— 

Is  it  how  you  say  it . . . 

Or  how  you  play  it? 

—Bill  Copeland 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  19« 


If  youTO  gonna  play 
the  game  In  SI.  Louis, 
use  your  bosl  club. 

You’ll  never  reach  the  green  in  Metro 
St.  Louis  without  the  Globe. 

Because  you’ll  only  reach  about 

4  out  of  10  homes.*  Use  the 

Globe, too,  and  you’ll  reach  nearly  ^ 

8  out  of  10. 

Now  that’s  the  way 
to  play  the  game. 


•SOURCE: 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
statement  for  12  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1968 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Newhouse  Newspapers 
A  Member  of  Newspaper  I 


1  Jfouis  (Slobf'IBcraormt 


Editor  €l  Publisher 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publistior  ond  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bareaa  of  Circulations 
Member.  American 
Buaineai  Prem  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1969 — 2S,4S$ 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


ASNE  grievance  committee 

Having  examined  and  assessed  first  hand  the  workings  of  the 
British  Press  Council,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  .American  .Society 
of  New’sj>a|>er  Editors  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  national 
counterpart  would  be  impractical  in  the  United  States.  However,  it 
is  studying  a  projjosal  to  establish  its  own  Cirievance  Committee  to 
receive  and  consider  comjjlaints  of  substance  alx>ut  the  j>erformance 
of  daily  newspajjers  as  they  relate  to  the  Society’s  Ckxle  of  Ethics. 

.\.S\E  President  Norman  E.  Isaacs  discusses  the  pro|x>sal  in  this  issue 
and  says  the  committee  "would  not  attempt  to  serve  as  an  agency  to 
examine  the  multitude  of  complaints  emanating  from  |x>litical  figures, 
civic  organizations,  or  the  many  other  standard  differences  of  opinion 
with  editors’  news  judgments.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  believes  the  committee’s  work  “could  involve  complaints 
by  one  newspaper  organization  against  another  on  grounds  of  new's 
or  editorial  distortion,  or  major  charges  of  willful  and  deliberate 
unfairness  in  a  context  that  would  l>e  construed  as  |x>ssible  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Code.” 

The  ,\SNE  Canons  of  Journalism  were  written  in  1922  when  the 
.Society  was  founded  and  not  a  word  of  them  has  l>een  changed.  They 
are  a  broad  statement  of  high  principles  and  ideals  as  important  to 
the  practice  of  good  journalism  today  as  they  were  in  1922.  The  Can¬ 
ons  probably  have  never  been  changed  or  amended  because  no  one 
has  Ijeen  able  to  say  it  better. 

But  they  are  broad  in  their  language  and  we  cannot  share  the 
optimism  of  those  who  projxjsed  the  Grievance  Committee  that  only 
six  or  seven  cases  a  year  might  be  exjjected  under  the  committee’s 
limited  guidelines. 

However,  even  if  the  committee  sjrends  much  of  its  time  explain¬ 
ing  why  it  was  rejecting  cases  that  did  not  come  under  its  jurisdiction, 
this  would  be  a  historic  step  for  A.SNE  and  for  .American  journalism. 
It  would  be,  as  Mr.  Isaacs  |x>ints  out,  the  first  major  national  self- 
|K>Iicing  step  for  .American  newspajjering. 

The  committee  will  have  no  teeth  or  punitive  pow'ers  except  the 
|)ower  of  public  opinion.  There  will  be  protests  that  such  a  commit¬ 
tee  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  therefore,  and  not  necessary.  W'e  iTelieve, 
however,  that  the  climate  of  the  times  makes  it  imj>erative  for  the 
leaders  of  .American  journalism  to  give  this  projxisal  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  There  are  pitfalls,  of  course,  but  it  could  work  if  the  leaders 
of  the  .American  Society  of  New'spaper  Editors  and  their  proprietors 
want  to  make  it  work  in  the  best  interest  of  their  profession. 

Daily  press  conference 

Managing  editors  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  meeting  in  Hartford 
last  week  must  have  drooled  a  little  when  they  were  told  that  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Governor  John  N.  Dempsey  holds  a  daily  press  conference. 
The  governor  truly  believes  in  a  daily  accounting  of  his  stewardship 
and  has  an  appreciation  of  the  im|x>rtant  role  played  by  the  press  in 
keeping  the  electorate  informed.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  press 
conference  practices  of  governors  in  other  states  and  federal  officials 
in  Washington  w'ho  lielieve  a  press  conference  should  be  held  at 
their  convenience  and  only  when  they  feel  they  have  something  which, 
in  their  opinion,  should  be  re|x>rted  to  the  j>eople. 


Th»  Oldatt  Publiihart'  and  Advarlitart' 
Nawtpapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  Journalht 
atlablithad  March  22,  tB84;  Nawtpapardom 
attabliihad  March,  1^2;  tha  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publithar,  Juno  29, 
1901;  Advartiting,  January  22,  1925. 

Exacutiva  Editor:  Joroma  H.  Walkar 

Attociata  Editors:  Paulina  Ettlingor,  Nawton  H 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Malay,  Susan  Rotsn. 
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letters 


SUNDAY  IN  CANADA 

Your  artirle  (September  13)  entitled 
•Ne\er  on  Sunday — at  least,  in  Canada," 
aas  very  timely  although  it  had  several 
Imistakes,  one  of  which  has  since  been  cor- 
Ijrected. 

At  the  time  of  the  article,  there  were 
two  English-language  Sunday  newspaper.'^ 
in  Canada,  the  Montreal  Express  and  the 
Sundiiy  Sun,  which  was  published  in  the 
Toronto  suburb  of  Oakville. 

However,  as  if  by  sheer  coincidence,  the 
Sunday  Sun  folded  the  week  after  your 
article  appeared.  Perhaps  the  owner  of 
the  Sunday  Sun,  John  Bassett  (who  also 
owns  the  Toronto  Telegram)  read  Wilder 
Breckenridge’s  story  and  decided  to  pack 
it  in  after  nine  months  of  red  ink. 

More  interesting  to  note,  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Breckenridge  was  not  even  aware 
of  the  paper’s  existence,  even  though  it 
was  printed  in  his  former  hometown  of 
Oakville  (Ont.). 

The  Sunday  Sun,  which  was  published 
u-sing  free-lance  and  Toronto  Telegram 
staffers,  had  a  circulation  of  about  24,000 
on  its  last  publishing  date  September  28th. 

The  tabloid-sized  paper  subscribed  to  DPI 
and  emphasized  Saturday’s  football  and 
ba-seball  results,  tbe  race  results,  and  sev¬ 
eral  syndicated  columns  and  features.  How¬ 
ever,  Tbe  Sunday  Sun  offered  little  in  the 
way  of  hard  news. 

Mr.  Breckenridge’s  article  failed  to 
stress  the  reasons  for  a  lack  of  Sunday 
newspapers  in  Canada.  Perhaps  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Sunday 
Sun  was  the  advertisers’  reluctance  to  ad¬ 
vertise  on  a  day  when  their  business  would 
be  closed  up  tighter  than  a  bank  vault.  In 
addition,  it  appears  as  if  tbe  Canadian 
public  is  satisfied  with  their  Saturday 
(weekend)  papers.  Most  Canadians  finish 
reading  their  weekend  papers  until  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  anyway. 

Elective  time  or  not,  you  can’t  change 
Pthe  Canadian  reading  habits  in  nine 
'months,  and  John  Bassett’s  pocketbook 
“bears  that  fact  in  mind. 

Dotic  Cunningham 

Huron  College, 
tiindon,  Ont. 

*  *  * 

The  “Never  On  Sunday — At  Least,  In 
Canada’’  article  was  an  excellent  and  in¬ 
teresting  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  non- 
Sunday  newspapers  in  Canada. 

An  interesting  point  not  covered  was 
’  how  and  why  Sunday  newspapers  got 
started  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  first  place.  They 
began  during  the  Civil  War  when  Blue  laws 
were  dropped  in  order  to  publish  casualty 
lists  and  the  progress  of  the  war.  In 
this  short  space  of  a  few  years  readers  be¬ 
gan  to  become  accustomed  to  having  a 
newspaper  to  read  on  the  relatively  relaxed 
atmosphere  of  Sunday  .  .  .  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  became,  and 
still  is,  a  unique,  sought  out,  productive 
publishing  phenomena. 

Howard  M.  Kkeff. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

editor  dC  PUBLISHER  for  October 


CHANGE  FOR  READER 

Tbe  inside  story  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper  is  important  to  all  of  us  pro¬ 
fessionals,  but  has  about  as  much  relevancy 
to  the  average  student’s  education  as  a 
course  in  dry  cleaning  or  elevator  repair. 
I  therefore  take  exception  to  Reef  Wal¬ 
drop’s  thesis  that  journalism  should  be 
“stitched  directly  into  education — top  to 
bottom.’’ 

Our  establishment  tends  to  honor  the 
publisher  who  is  a  good  businessman  more 
than  the  one  who  is  the  great  artist.  Reve¬ 
nue  means  more  than  the  caliber  of  writ¬ 
ing,  the  courage  or  the  truth  on  the  pub¬ 
lished  page.  Why  should  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  claim  a  more  important  spot  in  a 
citizen’s  heart  today  than,  say,  tv  or  radio 
— especially  since  tv  and  radio  claim  so 
mucb  more  of  his  attention? 

Journalism  instruction  in  most  of  our 
colleges,  including  the  one  in  which  I 
studied,  hangs  on  to  the  concept  of  the 
newspaper’s  sending  special  vibrations 
through  the  community,  commanding  re¬ 
spect  and  marching  readers  off  on  cru¬ 
sades  concocted  by  publishers  who,  in  their 
wisdom,  judge  tbe  objective  and  march 
armies  of  suddenly  indignant  or  enrap¬ 
tured  citizens  about  to  accomplish  good. 

However,  what  worked  in  1898  doesn’t 
always  work  today.  Readers  know  that 
publishers  are  no  longer  blessed  with 
divine  inspiration  or  angelic  dedication. 
Students  are  hip  to  the  fact  that  many 
journalism  professors  would  rather  re¬ 
make  the  student  than  remake  the  course, 
even  if  the  course  is  inadequate  to  1970 
conditions. 

As  long  as  the  greatest  majority  of  edi¬ 
tors  cling  desperately  to  what  they  learned 
in  school  as  the  gospel,  or  continue  to  run 
their  city  rooms  under  the  old  master/ 
apprentice  system  without  regard  for  the 
young  newsman’s  new  ideas,  or  demand 
the  use  of  that  frayed  and  spotted  style 
book  and  obsolete  headline  schedule,  or 
refuse  to  admit  that  tv  and  radio  or  now 
the  competition  and  not  the  other  paper, 
not  all  the  propoganda  spouted  by  all  the 
journalism  professors  in  the  country  will 
turn  the  tide. 

Change  the  paper  to  meet  the  reader  on 
his  terms,  even  if  those  terms  are  dictated 
by  the  electronic  media;  but  forget  about 
changing  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
newspaper  more.  The  reader  who  dislikes 
or  distrusts  or  ignores  or  considers  ana¬ 
chronistic  his  daily  newspaper  too  often 
has  a  damn  good  point. 

Charles  Stoi'ch 

Publisher,  .Sage. 

Phoenix.  Arizona 


*  «  * 


GREAT  ISSUE 

Your  13th  Annual  Color  Awards  Issue 
is  the  greatest!  I  wonder  how  many  small¬ 
er  newspapers  realize  what  a  great  source 
it  is  for  in-paper  promotion  advertise¬ 
ment  ideas  using  any  number  of  colors? 

J.  Warren  McClure 

Publisber, 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
11,  1969 


YOUTH  GAP 

Don  Ball's  otherwise  interesting  article 
on  the  Detroit  News'  experiment  with  a 
section  letting  youth  criticize  their  elders 
contained  a  clasic  example  of  one  careless, 
thoughtless  or  ignorant  phrase  impairing 
the  author’s  credibility. 

I  refer  to  bis  calling  the  movie  “Easy 
Rider’’  the  “latest  of  the  motorcycle  gang 
melodramas.’’ 

I  saw  the  movie  the  night  before,  and 
can  only  assume  Mr.  Ball  hasn’t  seen  it. 

I  would  re«  ommend  it  to  every  editor  and 
publisher  in  the  nation  because  it  so  ac- 
curately  reflects  the  nation  as  so  many 
young  people  see  it  today.  It’s  not  a  melo¬ 
drama,  it’s  not  about  gangs  and  it’s  not 
about  motorcycles.  It’s  about  the  nation 
we’re  passing  down  to  young  periple,  and 
their  realization  that  it  and  everything  it 
stands  for  is  gradually  being  destroyed. 
Young  people  today  do  indeed  know  what 
.America  stands  for,  because  their  parents 
told  them  and  they  read  it  in  their  history 
books — and  they  want  it  to  be  that  way. 

Young  people  see  a  remark  like  Mr. 
Ball’s  unfortunately  too  often  cite  it  as  a 
reason  why  the  news  media  are  irrelevant 
and  populated  with  people  who  consist¬ 
ently  misinterpret  or  misunderstand  them. 

It  just  makes  the  job  of  those  of  us  un¬ 
der  30  who  must  report  on  young  people’s 
lives  more  difficult.  .And,  it  makes  you 
cringe  when  one  of  the  house  organs  of  the 
communications  industry  can’t  communi¬ 
cate  accurately  with  its  readership. 

Jerry  Rankin 
AP, 

.Sacramento,  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  it  requested 
guests  to  wear  a  cat  in  the  dining  room 

— Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

•  *  • 

In  additlion  to  her  Policewoman  cuties, 
C.,  who  holds  a  teaching  credential, 
has  been  teaching  part-time — Newport 

Beach  (Calif.)  Newporter. 

*  «  * 

The  city’s  environmental  protection 
administrator  said  the  plan  would  elim¬ 
inate  garbage  trucks  from  traffic  jams, 
free  sanitationmen  for  street  cleaning 
and  provide  convenient  disposal  of  ten¬ 
ants. — Lancanter  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

«  *  * 

John  Chapman  roamed  about  Ohio  and 
Indiana  in  the  early  19th  century 
Indiana  in  the  early  19th  century 
preaching  the  gospel — Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera. 

*  «  * 

The  members  wore  customers  carrying 
nit  the  theme  of  a  medieval  castle — 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  TV  Roundup:  Gleason  to 
Hose  Bing  Crosby — Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer. 

•  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Among  men  who 
read  The  New\brkTimes 
the  percentage  of  car  renters 
is  four  times  greater 
than  among  men  who  don’t 

readTheTimes. 


★  From  "Tomorrow’s  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times  Reader”— the 
most  thorough  examination  of  The  New  York  Times  audience  ever  made.  To  learn 
more  about  this  unusually  informative  and  useful  report,  write  or  call  The  New 
York  Times  office  nearest  you  or  Max  Falk,  Advertising  Director,  The  New  York  Times, 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  10036.  Tel:  (212)  556-1713. 


Four  times?” 


October  II,  1969 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


ASNE  studies  grievance  proposal 


By  Norman  E.  Isaacs 

President  of  ASNE;  Vice- 
President  and  Executive 
Editor  of  The  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times. 

•  Can  the  American  Society 
)f  Newspaper  Editors’  often- 
juoted  “Code  of  Ethics”  be¬ 
come  more  than  an  eloquent 
statement  of  journalistic  prin- 
riples? 

•  Resting  as  it  does  on  the 
listoric  guarantee  of  the  First 
Amendment,  can  the  American 
press  be  persuaded  to  follow  the 


the  Code  of  Ethics  without  die¬ 
hard  resistance? 

•  Are  current  criticisms  of 
press  performance  .  .  .  The  per¬ 
ipheral  moves  to  obtain  a  First 
Amendment  interpretation  guar¬ 
anteeing  “access  to  the  press” 
.  .  .  The  continuing  examina¬ 
tions  of  monopoly  journalism 
.  .  .  And  all  the  other  complaints 
about  us  justified  in  fact? 

*  «  « 

All  of  these  questions  and 
others  surfaced  in  London  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  ASNE 
weighed  proposals  for  stronger 
organizational  performance  by 


the  Society  —  and  at  the  same 
time  examined  and  assessed  the 
workings  of  the  British  Press 
Council. 

Several  things  came  clear  to 
ASNE’s  Board  members.  One 
was  (and  is)  that  much  of  the 
material  published  in  the  United 
States  about  the  British  Council 
has  failed  to  provide  American 
editors  with  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  that  agency’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  standing. 

It  does  seem  evident  that  re¬ 
porters  and  dek  editors  in 
England  incline  to  critical  com¬ 
ment  about  the  Press  Council. 


The  reverse,  however,  is  the  case 
among  editors  and  proprietors. 
Among  the  top  figures  in 
British  journalism,  the  responses 
range  from  cautious  approval 
to  all-out  endorsement. 

The  British  Council  member¬ 
ship  (and  support)  includes 
what  we  can  easily  translate  into 
terms  of  ASNE,  ANPA,  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association, 
Inland  Press,  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers,  trade  press  association, 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  .  .  . 
plus  five  lay  members,  with  a 
chairman  who  is  also  a  layman. 

{Continued  on  page  10) 


Code  of  Ethics  or  Canons  of  Journalism 

(American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors) 


The  primary  function  of  newspapers  is  to  communicate  to  the 
Immnti  race  what  its  members  do,  feel  and  think.  Journalism, 
therefore,  demands  of  its  practitioners  the  widest  range  of  in- 
telliyence,  or  knowledge,  and  of  experience,  as  well  as  natural 
ind  trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  To  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  a  chronicle  are  indissolubly  linked  its  obligations  as 
teacher  and  interpreter. 

To  the  end  of  finding  some  means  of  codifying  sound  practice 
md  just  aspirations  of  American  journalism,  these  canons  are 
set  forth: 

I. 

Responsibility — The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract  and  hold 
readers  is  restricted  by  nothing  but  considerations  of  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  use  a  newspaper  makes  of  the  share  of  public  attention 
it  gains  serves  to  determine  its  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it 
shares  with  every  member  of  its  staff.  A  journalist  who  uses  his 
power  for  any  selfish  or  otherwise  unworthy  purpose  is  faithless 
to  a  high  trust. 

II. 

Freedom  of  the  Press — Freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  guarded 
as  a  vital  right  of  mankind.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  to  dis¬ 
cuss  whatever  is  not  explicitly  forbidden  by  law,  including  the 
wisdom  of  any  restrictive  statute. 

III. 

Independence — Freedom  from  all  obligations  except  that  of 
fidelity  to  the  public  interest  is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  contrary  to  the  general 
welfare,  for  whatever  reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  jour¬ 
nalism.  So-called  news  communications  from  private  sources 
should  not  be  published  without  public  notice  of  their  source  or 
else  substantiation  of  their  claims  to  value  as  news,  both  in  form 
and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  comment  which  knowingly  departs 
from  the  truth,  does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism;  in  the  news  columns  it  is  subversive  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  profession. 


IV. 

Sincerity,  Truthfulness,  Accuracy — Good  faith  with  the 
reader  is  the  foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  By  every  consideration  of  good  faith  a  newspaper  is  con¬ 
strained  to  be  truthful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness  or  accuracy  within  its  control,  or  failure  to  obtain  com¬ 
mand  of  these  essential  qualities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by  the  contents  of  the 
articles  which  they  surmount. 

V. 

Impartiality — Sound  practice  makes  clear  distinction  between 
news  reports  and  expressions  of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be 
free  from  opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  so-called  special  articles  un¬ 
mistakably  devoted  to  advocacy  or  characterized  by  a  signature 
authorizing  the  writer’s  own  conclusions  and  interpretation. 

VI. 

Fair  Play — A  newspaper  should  not  publish  unofficial  charges 
affecting  reputation  or  moral  character  without  opportunity  given 
to  the  accused  to  be  heard;  right  practice  demands  the  giving  of 
such  opportunity  in  all  cases  of  serious  accusation  outside  judicial 
proceedings. 

1.  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private  rights  or  feeling 
without  sure  warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished  from  public 
curiosity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a  newspaper  to  make 
prompt  and  complete  correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fact 
or  opinion,  whatever  their  origin. 

Decency — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insincerity 
if  while  professing  high  moral  purpose  it  supplies  incentives  to 
base  conduct,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of  crime  and  vice, 
publication  of  which  is  not  demonstrably  for  the  general  good. 
Lacking  authority  to  enforce  its  canons  the  journalism  here  repre¬ 
sented  can  but  express  the  hope  that  deliberate  pandering  to 
vicious  instincts  will  encounter  effective  public  disapproval  or 
yield  to  the  influence  of  a  preponderant  professional  condemna¬ 
tion. 
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ASNE  study 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Few  American  editors  are  visi¬ 
onary  enough  to  foresee  any 
common  ground  among  these 
many  organizations  with  such 
diverse  views  and  goals. 

Even  before  the  private  con¬ 
versations  with  Lord  Devlin,  the 
retiring  Press  Council  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  open  session  with 
Mr.  Levy  and  Noel  S.  Paul,  the 
Council’s  secretary,  the  ASNE 
Beard  had  before  it  a  proposal 
advanced  by  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  ASNE’s  special 
committee  to  assess  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Society;  and  one  of 
his  committee  members,  Barry 
Bin<rham,  Ix)uisville’s  editor- 
publisher. 

(Others  on  this  select  com¬ 
mittee  were  Otis  Chandler,  Lost 
Angeles  Times;  James  Hoge, 
Ch'cngo  Sun-Times;  John  S. 
Knight,  Knight  newspapers; 
and  Whitley  Austin,  Salina 
Journal). 

ConiplainlK  of  HubNiance 

Jones  and  Bingham  advanced 
the  thought  of  a  new  working 
committee  to  be  added  to 
ASNE’s  normal  functions — a 
Grievance  Committee,  to  receive 
complaints  of  substance  about 
the  iK>rformance  of  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Hours  of  earnest  discussion 
resulted  finally  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  committee  to  study  all 
the  possible  procedures  by 
which  such  a  Grievance  Com¬ 
mittee  could  operate  and  to 
place  l)efore  the  Board  a  spe¬ 
cific.  detailed  proposal. 

As  Jones  and  Bingham  out¬ 
lined  the  concept,  the  proposed 
new  committee  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  serve  as  an  agency  to 
examine  the  multitude  of  corn- 
paints  emanating  from  political 
figures,  civic  organizations,  or 
the  many  other  standard  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  with  editors’ 
news  judgments. 

Rather,  the  Grievance  Com¬ 
mittee  would  stand  ready  to 
“consider  complaints  of  sub¬ 
stance  as  they  relate  to  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Code  of  Ethich.’’ 

Presumably,  this  could  involve 
complaints  by  one  newspaper 
organization  against  another  on 
grounds  of  news  or  editorial  dis¬ 
tortion,  or  major  charges  of 
willful  and  deliberate  unfair¬ 
ness  in  a  context  that  could  be 
construed  as  possible  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Code. 

Asked  to  estimate  the  number 
of  cases  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  this  general,  lim¬ 
ited  guideline,  Jones  and  Bing¬ 
ham  put  the  figure  at  “from  one 
or  two  a  year  to  perhaps  six  or 
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seven  at  the  outside.’’ 

Should  the  ASNE  Board  sub- 
.sequently  approve  the  proposal, 
it  will  clearly  be  a  historic  step 
both  for  the  Society  and  for 
American  journalism.  Even 
though  it  is  admittedly  a  far  cry 
from  a  press  council,  a  Griev¬ 
ance  Committee  would  mark  the 
first  major  national  self-policing 
step  for  American  newspaper- 
ing. 

Prt>p<>Hal  supported 

Speaking  only  as  one  member 
of  the  Board,  I  freely  concede 
that  I  strongly  support  the  pro¬ 
posal.  All  who  have  known  me 
over  the  years  are  familiar  with 
my  public  pleas  for  a  higher 
sense  of  accepted  responsibility 
by  the  press;  for  a  willingness 
to  open  ourselves  to  public  ex¬ 
amination;  for  the  prompt  and 
open  admission  of  error. 

Almost  half  a  century  ago 
ASNE  erupted  into  a  furious 
fight  over  charges  of  Code  viola¬ 
tions  by  one  of  its  members 
(Bonfils  of  Denver).  Not  since 
then  has  there  been  an  attempt 
to  invoke  the  Code  of  Ethics. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that 
.America’s  daily  newspaper  edit¬ 
ors  by  their  function  are  the 
custodians  of  the  national  jour¬ 
nalistic  conscience  —  and  that 
if  any  step  is  to  be  taken  to 
lead  the  way  to  higher  ethical 
service,  it  can  be  pioneered  only 
by  ASNE. 

None  of  us  on  ASNE’s  Board 
are  radical  theoreticians.  Our 
political  persuasions  range  from 
left-of-center  to  distinct  right- 
of-center.  We  are  responsible 
news  and  editorial  administrat¬ 
ors.  We  are  also  writing  men. 
Because  of  the  very  nature  of 
our  work,  we  cherish  freedom 
of  expression  perhaps  more  than 
any  others  in  the  calling  —  and 
we  aim  to  fight  to  maintain 
those  freedoms.  By  the  same 
measurement,  we  believe  it  time 
we  also  accepted  public  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

This  isn’t  to  say  that  the 
Grievance  Committee  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  undertaking.  There 
remains  some  extremely  careful 
charting  to  be  done  on  scope,  on 
principle,  on  financing,  on  es¬ 
sential  feasibility.  This  task  is 
to  be  done  by  Jones  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  committee; 
Bingham,  Austin,  William  Dick¬ 
inson  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  and  Warren  Phillips  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Dependent  on  these  profes¬ 
sionals’  skill  and  judgment,  the 
Board  of  ASNE  will  have  it  op¬ 
portunity  later  this  year,  or 
early  next,  to  decide  whether 
the  projected  Grievance  Com¬ 
mittee  comes  into  being. 

To  repeat,  I  am  hoping  it 
does. 

Two  conclusions  seem  clear 
to  ASNE’s  Board.  One  is  that 


the  Council  has  won  a  place  in 
British  affairs  as  the  result  of 
16  years  of  cautious  and  highly 
skilled  trial-and-error  handling. 
The  other  is  that  the  Council 
would  have  collapsed  years  ago 
without  the  support  of  the 
country’s  leading  proprietors 
and  editors. 

Indeed,  approximately  859^  of 
the  almost  $50,000-a-year  Coun¬ 
cil  budget  is  subscribed  by  the 
various  publishers’  associations. 

Yes,  the  history  is  that  the 
British  press  fought  bitterly 
against  the  idea  of  a  council; 
finally  consented  to  its  forma¬ 
tion  as  a  defensive  step  to  allay 
mounting  government  criticism 
and  investigation.  All  of  this 
has  been  candidly  discussed  in 
Phillip  Levy’s  excellent  book, 
“The  Press  Council.”  Mr.  Levy 
is  principal  legal  advisor  to  the 
vast  1.  P.  C.,  publisher  of  the 
nailg  Mirror  newspapers. 

Impressed  as  almost  every 
member  of  the  ASNE  Board  is 
with  what  the  Council  has  ac¬ 
complished,  and  how  it  has  done 
it,  none  of  us  has  been  able  to 
envisage  an  American  counter¬ 
part. 

The  journalism  of  our  two 
countries  is  alike  only  in  our 
common  language.  While  the 
British  Isles  have  a  healthy  and 
progressive  provincial  (or  reg¬ 
ional)  press,  the  attention  for 
the  most  part  is  on  the  national 
newspapers.  Our  functioning  in 
almost  purely  local  and  regional 
terms  is  distinctly  different.  Our 
geographical  size  and  marked 
regional  differences  are  likewise 
a  major  point  of  departure.  Our 
scope  and  journalistic  patterns 
are  simply  not  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  American  Press  Council 
along  British  lines  have,  if  any¬ 
thing,  been  grossly  underesti¬ 
mated. 

• 

Ontario  newspapers 
change  ownerships 

Oakville,  Ont. 

A  change  of  ownership  of  two 
daily  newspapers  and  two  week¬ 
lies  formerly  owned  jointly  by 
Toronto  Star  Ltd.,  and  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Beland  Honderich, 
president  of  the  Star. 

Oakville  Journal-Record  and 
Brampton  Times  and  Conserv¬ 
ator,  the  dailies,  and  the  South 
Peel  Weekly  and  Georgetown 
Herald,  weeklies,  formerly  were 
owned  by  Home  Newspapers 
Ltd.  Thomson  Newspapers  had 
operated  the  Journal-Record  for 
the  last  seven  years. 

The  Journal-Record  and  South 
Peel  Weekly  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Star  and  the  other  two 
newspapers  by  the  Thomson 
organization. 


Grey  ends 
800  days 
of  solitary 

“The  British  Government 
the  British  Government  anj' 
Reuters  is  Reuters,”  cahW 
Reuters  correspondent  AnthonJ 
Grey  from  Peking  last  Satur 
day  morning.  It  was  the  firs 
cable  he’d  sent  in  26  months, 
After  800-days  of  house  a: 
rest  inside  Red  China  the  new 
man  was  released  by  his  Coii> 
munist  captors. 

The  31-year-old  corresponden 
was  placed  under  house  arrest 
in  Peking  on  July  21,  1967.  Ai 
the  time  of  his  detention  thJ 
official  New  China  News  Agency” 
said  the  decision  to  confine  Grey 
had  been  made  “in  view  of  tbi] 
British  imperialists’  illegal  per 
secution  of  correspondents  o! 
the  Hsin  Hua  (New  Chinal 
News  Agency  Hong  Kon? 
branch  and  other  patriotic  re 
porters.”  This  was  a  reference 
to  arrests  in  Hong  Kong  dur 
ing  the  1967  disturbances. 

Talked  through  interpreter 

During  his  26  months  ini 
prisonment  in  his  Peking  resi¬ 
dence  he  had  no  direct  conver¬ 
sation  with  his  guards  or  hi 
Chinese  servants  throughout  the 
period  of  his  detention.  If  he 
needed  something  he  had  to 
indicate  this  to  the  guards,  who 
brought  him  an  interpreter  tc 
convey  what  he  wanted. 

The  room  in  which  he  sper 
most  of  his  800-days  was 
stripped  of  furnishings  except 
for  a  bed,  a  table  and  two  hard 
chairs.  He  had  the  use  of 
bathroom  attached  to  his  room 
He  did  not  choose  his  meals, 
which  were  mainly  Chinese,  k 
barber  came  in  from  time  to 
time  to  cut  his  hair. 

The  first  picture  of  condition! 
under  which  Grey  lived  througji 
his  ordeal  came  from  several 
sources,  including  people  who 
were  with  the  correspondent  at 
the  time  of  his  release. 

It  was  stressed  there  was  no 
importance  to  the  delay  in  his 
departure  from  Peking — simply 
a  question  of  arranging  his  air 
ticket  and  getting  an  exit  visa. 

Grey  himself  says  he  does  not 
want  to  be  rushed,  w’hile  he  is 
adjusting  to  his  new-found  free¬ 
dom. 

The  outstanding  impression  I 
was  that  Grey  maintained  his  I 
level-headedness  and  refused  to  I 
let  things  get  him  down.  His 
professional  detachment  as  a 
correspondent  was  reflected  in 
his  decision  not  to  use  official 
channels  for  his  first  telegram 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Editor  demands  that  newsroom 
automation  work  for  newsmen 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Lt't  the  editors  have  more  to 
say  about  automation  in  the 
newsroom,  one  editor  pleaded  at 
the  climax  to  a  forecast  of  a 
totally  computerized  newspaper 
production  system  during  the 
annual  Edicon  here  this  week. 

(Kdicon  is  the  meeting  that 
United  Press  International 
sponsors  for  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  that  sub- 
scrilte  to  UPI  services.) 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  associate 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  listened, 
as  did  several  hundred  other 
newspaper  executives,  to  a  pre¬ 
diction  by  UPI  communications 
experts  that  news  will  be  spew¬ 
ing  out  of  machines  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  words  a  minute  and 
computers  will  be  talking  to 
computers  in  the  “sensational 
70’s.” 

Then  he  spoke  for  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  newsrooms  around 
the  world  who  are  the  intended 
processors  of  this  deluge  of  news 
copy  and  declared,  “If  automa¬ 
tion  is  going  to  change  totally 
the  way  the  paper  is  edited, 
let’s  make  sure  that  automation 
works  for  us,  not  we  for  it.” 

Most  of  the  innovations  in 
technology,  Achorn  observed, 
come  from  the  computer  and 
electronics  people.  “They  tell  us 
what  to  use,  and  how,”  he  said. 
“We  don’t  tell  them  often  enough 
what  we  want.  And  by  ‘we’  I 
mean  the  men  and  women  in  the 
newsroom.” 

Editors  should  be  heard 

Achorn  explained  he  didn’t 
mean  that  editors  should  take 
on  the  job  of  designing  com¬ 
puters,  but,  he  insisted,  “as  the 
new'  technology  presses  in  on  the 
newsroom,  editors  had  better 
make  their  voices  heard,  and 
fast.” 

“Why  has  the  special  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Editorial  Future  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  been  allow'ed  to 
fade  away?”  Achorn  asked. 
Every  group  of  editors,  in  his 
view,  must  do  more  to  bring 
editors  into  the  newsroom  plan¬ 
ning  process. 

“.\nd  so  does  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,”  the  Worcester  editor  de¬ 
clared. 

“Every  newspaper  needs  to 
have  an  editor  or  editors  who 
are  empowered  to  make  in¬ 
formed  decisions  on  what  is 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


going  to  happen  in  the  editing 
process.  They  should  be  leading 
the  parade.  If  we  don’t  have 
this,  we  won’t  escape  the  new 
technology.  It  will  land  us  in  a 
form  determined  by  computer 
companies  and  electronics  whiz¬ 
zes  and  production  managers. 
And  we  may  wish  then — too  late 
— that  we  had  asserted  our 
know’ledge  of  how  to  edit  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

There  is  a  “sense  of  the 
mystique”  about  editing  the 
news,  Achorn  asserted,  and  it 
is  the  editor  who  has  it,  not  the 
proiluction  chief,  not  the  ma¬ 
chinist,  not  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  not  even  the  publisher. 
It  involves  a  particular  experi¬ 
ence,  a  special  skill,  the  unique 
knowledge  that  an  editor  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  job. 

Don't  ftarrifire  creativity 

Achorn  conceded  that  auto¬ 
mation  and  new  technology  in 
the  production  departments  go 
far  to  provide  economies  and  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the 
newspaper,  but  when  it  comes 
to  quality  of  content  newspapers 
must  be  careful  not  to  sacrifice 
the  creativity,  excitement  and 
imagination  of  young,  bright, 
eager  people  for  lightning-fast 
copy  flow  and  printing. 

“Are  we  investing  our  money 
where  it  is  most  needed,  or  are 
we  buying  gadgets?”  Achorn 
asked. 

In  some  situations,  he  com¬ 
plained,  the  business  office 
frawns  on  editing  wire  tape  be¬ 
cause  it  will  slow  down  produc¬ 
tion,  and  where  offset  printing 
has  been  introduced  it  often 
means  earlier  deadlines. 

“A  good  many  editors,” 
Achorn  claimed,  “have  become 
suspicious  of  blue-sky  produc¬ 
tion  managers  and  equipment 
salesmen.” 

World  of  three  giants 

Preceding  the  editor’s  com¬ 
ments  came  a  round  of  reports 
by  UPI  executives,  updating  de¬ 
velopments  not  only  in  technical 
operations  of  the  wire  service 
but  in  expansion  of  new's  cov¬ 
erage  assignments  to  keep 
readers  well  informed  of  events 
in  a  world  wherein  “three  giants 
eye  each  other  and  test  each 
other’s  mettle.” 

“In  the  70’s”  said  John  F. 
Fallon,  UPI  foreign  editor,  in 
this  latter  context,  “it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  day  of  the  oldtime 
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foreign  correspondent  who 
tackles  any  assignment  will  be 
done.  Specialization  is  going  to 
be  imperative.  We  already  are 
pointing  the  way  in  such  areas 
as  diplomacy,  monetary  prob¬ 
lems,  disarmanent  and  science. 

“If  we  are  very  lucky,  we  may 
no  longer  need  that  other 
specialist  known  as  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent.” 

While  the  U.  S.,  Russia  and 
China  engage  in  confrontations 
and  accords  for  power,  Fallon 
predicted,  the  smaller  nations, 
like  Japan,  w'ill  be  skirting  the 
edges  taking  every  advantage 
they  can. 

“In  terms  of  our  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  newsmen,”  Fallon  said, 
“this  all  translates  into  harder 
jobs.” 

Senior  edilors*  topics 

A  glimp.se  of  the  broadening 
scope  of  a  reporter’s  expertise 
was  suggested  by  H.  L.  Steven¬ 
son,  UPI  managing  editor,  when 
he  itemized  current  assignments 
undertaken  by  six  senior  editors. 
Early  next  month,  Stevenson 
said,  UPI  will  supply  its  clients 
with  the  follovjing  reports: 

Emphasis  on  leisure  time  and 
changes  in  work  patterns,  by 
Doc  Quigg. 

Civil  rights  progress  and 
what  lies  ahead,  by  David 
Smothers. 

Young  people  and  the  impact 
they  have  made,  by  Fred  Treesh. 

Science  and  technology  of  this 
and  the  next  decade,  by  Joseph 
Myler. 

Population  explosion  and 
longer  life,  by  Robert  Musel. 

The  quality  of  life  in  America, 
by  Lou  Cassels. 

“We  think,”  Stevenson  said, 
“the  series  will  provide  some  of 
the  answers — and  a  great  deal 
of  insight — to  the  Aquarians’ 
question  of  where  we  are  go¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  why.” 

84,000  words  on  wire 

But  the  technician  seeks  such 
reporting  as  a  minute  part  of 
the  vast  news  service  structure 
for  which  faster  and  faster 
methods  of  delivering  the  copy 
must  be  devised.  James  F.  Darr, 
general  manager  of  communi¬ 
cations,  touched  on  this  aspect 
of  the  Edicon  program  when  he 
related  that  the  day  and  night 
cycles  of  UPI  lay  down  a  news 
file  of  84,000  words. 

An  editor  who  uses  about  10% 
of  this  wire  copy  is  regarded  as 


average.  If  he  throws  away  90% 
of  the  copy  it  hurts  because 
“that’s  a  lot  of  our  money  you’re 
throwing  into  a  waste-basket,” 
said  Darr.  UPI,  he  added,  has 
10,000  people  around  the  world 
gathering,  writing  and  deliver¬ 
ing  news  but  an  editor  gets  to 
see  only  the  portion  that  the 
wire  filer  can  fit  into  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  service  wire. 

“We  deliver,”  Darr  explained, 
“14  hours  of  wire  copy  on  each 
cycle  (am  and  pm)  to  assure 
your  telegraph  editors  enough 
copy  selectivity.” 

Darr  told  of  new  systems  that 
are  being  developed  to  facilitate 
editing  with  the  help  of  com¬ 
puters  and  cathode  ray  tubes. 
(His  “crystal  ball”  outlook  for 
editing  in  the  ‘70’s  is  contained 
in  a  special  Edicon  report  on 
Page  58). 

Color  piclurcH  project 

About  to  go  west  again  to  set 
up  UPI’s  new  picture  laboratory. 
Cliff  McDowell,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  newspictures,  said  the 
emphasis  in  the  project  will  be 
on  transmission  of  high-quality 
color  photos.  The  No.  1  question 
he  said,  is  how  to  expand  color 
service  without  reducing  the  flow 
of  black-and-white  pictures. 

McDowell  exhibited  a  transis¬ 
torized  picture  transmitter  that 
will  lighten  the  burden  of  UPI 
photographers  in  the  field.  The 
small  machine,  weighing  only  23 
pounds,  can  be  placed  under  an 
airplane  seat.  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  McDowell  noted,  the 
present  transmitter  weighing  80 
to  100  pounds,  is  so  bulky  they 
often  have  to  be  shipped  as 
freight  on  airplanes. 

Improvements  also  are  being 
made  in  the  Unistox  system,  C. 
Robert  Woodsum  reported.  To¬ 
day,  he  said,  there  is  available  a 
device  that  drives  the  stock 
market  machine  at  speeds  up  to 
150  agate  lines  per  minute. 
Several  eastern  newspapers  are 
already  making  use  of  it.  Not 
many  years  away,  Woodsum 
said,  are  machines  that  will 
transmit  at  speeds  up  to  2,000 
words  per  minute,  and  after  that 
will  come  the  “50  kilibit  de¬ 
livery,”  which  is  economically 
feasible  now  only  in  four  cities. 

It  all  adds  up,  Woodsum  said, 
to  a  wire  service  in  which  “you 
get  what  you  want,  when  you 
want  it,  and,  in  one  helluva 
hurry.” 


Football  book  serial 

“100  Years  of  Football”  will 
be  serialized  the  next  17  weeks 
on  the  sports  pages  of  75  daily 
newspapers.  The  book,  written 
by  Jerry  Brondfield  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Charles  Beck,  was 
published  by  Four  Winds  Press. 
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‘I  Am  Curious  (Finkelsteiny 


New  York  News  photog  falls 
for  Jackie  in  no-love  match 


New  York  News  photogra¬ 
pher  Mel  Finkelstein  literally 
flipped  over  Jackie  Kennedy 
Onassis  last  Sunday  evening 
outside  a  midtown  Manhattan 
theater  which  specializes  in  art 
movies. 

But  Finkelstein’s  flipping  was 
more  physical  than  emotional. 

Finkelstein,  a  veteran  news 
photographer  who  once  worked 
for  the  now  defunct  New  York 
JounraX- American,  was  part  of 
a  photo  team  assigned  by  the 
News  to  shoot  pictures  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis  as 
they  emerged  from  the  Rendez¬ 
vous  Cinema  on  West  57th 
Street.  The  theater  has  been  en¬ 
joying  a  healthy  box  office  for 
the  past  several  months,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  its  current  at¬ 
traction,  the  Swedish  sex  picture 
"I  Am  Curious  (Yellow)”.  Re¬ 
portedly  the  theater  manager 
alerted  the  News  that  the  40- 
year-old  Jackie  and  her  Greek 
shipping  magnate  husband  had 
arrived  at  the  theater  in  sep¬ 
arate  cars  at  about  4:15  p.m. 

Eiarly  show 

The  film  was  scheduled  to  end 
at  about  5:30  and  then,  pre¬ 
sumably,  the  famous  couple 
could  be  photographed  leaving 
the  theater  together. 

Shortly  before  5  the  widow  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  left  her  seat  and  walked 
to  the  lounge,  noticing  the  wait¬ 
ing  cameramen  as  she  went. 
When  she  returned  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  the  photographers 
were  still  there. 

“Can’t  you  do  anything  to 
get  rid  of  these  men?”  she 
asked  an  assistant  theater  man¬ 
ager,  as  the  photographers  be¬ 
gan  to  leave.  Then  she  decided 
to  leave  too.  Pulling  her  head 
scarf  partly  across  her  face, 
she  made  for  the  door.  Then 
she  touched  the  hand  of  News 
photographer  Anthony  Casale. 

Outside,  Finkelstein  and  two 
other  News  photographers  were 
waiting. 

(It  must  be  noted  here  that 
Finkelstein,  who  in  his  news¬ 
paper  career,  has  been  muscled 
by  bodyguards  of  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra  and  heavies  of  the  SDS, 
among  others,  is  37,  three  years 
younger  than  Jackie.  He  weighs 
in  at  158,  considerably  more 
than  she  and  is  also  two  inches 
taller  than  the  5  ft.  8  in.  Jackie.) 
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What  happened  next  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  dispute. 

“It  look^  like  she  was  going 
to  say  something,”  said  Finkel¬ 
stein.  “Then  she  reached  for  my 
hand,  as  though  we  were  going 
to  shake  hands.  Then  she  took 
my  right  wrist  with  her  right 
hand,  and  very  slowly  and  de¬ 
liberately,  brought  her  other 
hand  under  my  left  elbow.  She 
put  her  left  leg  out  and  flipped 
me  over  her  thigh.  She  was  very 
professional  about  it.  I  landed 
on  my  knees  with  scraped  knees, 
torn  pants  and  cameras  and 
lenses  all  over  the  place.” 

He  said  he  thought  Jackie 
would  expect  photographers  to 
be  waiting  outside  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  if  she  were  there 
“but  not  where  ‘I  Am  Curious 
(Yellow)’  is  playing.” 

Doorman  disagrees 

But  a  doorman  at  the  theater 
Bernardo  Rojas,  said  Finkel¬ 
stein  was  not  thrown  by  Jackie 
but  tripped  over  himself  as  she 
went  by  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Jackie’s  former  press  secretary, 
Nancy  Tuckerman,  said  her 
former  boss  denied  that  she  up¬ 
ended  and  flattened  Finkelstein. 
“I  congratulated  Mrs.  Onassis 
this  morning,”  she  said  Tues¬ 
day,  “and  told  her  I  thought  it 
was  a  neat  trick.  But,  she  said 
she  hadn’t  done  it.” 

Both  Finkelstein  and  Casale 
disagree.  “I  stick  exactly  with 
what  I  said,”  exclaimed  Finkel¬ 
stein,  adding: 

“I  was  more  embarrassed  for 
her.  When  something  like  this 
involves  a  charming  and  gra¬ 
cious  person  you’ve  admired  for 
years,  and  years  well,  you  feel 
sorry.  Her  actions  created  a 
story  that  didn’t  exist.  If  she 
had  just  walked  by,  head  down, 
nothing  would  have  happened.” 

After  the  incident  Finkel¬ 
stein  said  Jackie  crossed  the 
street  and  stood  for  about  five 
minutes  trying  to  hail  a  cab. 
She  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
usual  pair  of  Secret  Service 
agents  who  guard  her. 

Prc^Iems  with  photographers 

The  agents  were  on  duty, 
however,  in  Central  Park  on 
Sept.  24th,  when  Jackie  went 
bicycle-riding  with  her  son, 
John  Jr.  At  that  time  she  was 
confronted  by  freelance  photog¬ 
rapher  Ron  Galella  and  had  him 


arrested.  The  charge  was  har¬ 
assment.  Galella  contended  later 
the  agent  and  two  other  men 
“harassed”  him  in  trying  to 
force  him  to  give  up  his  film. 

Had  photographer  arrested 

In  1968,  Jackie  had  a  French 
freelance  photographer  arrested 
for  photographing  her  near  a 
home  she  was  temporarily  oc¬ 
cupying  in  New  Jersey. 

She  is  also  a  sports  enthusi¬ 
ast  and  once  worked  out  at  an 
exclusive  gym  in  New  York 
City.  Her  program  of  body  im¬ 
provement  included  exercise  and 
calisthenics.  It  is  not  known 
whether  she  has  taken  judo 
lessons. 

Back  at  the  moviehouse,  Ari¬ 
stotle  Onassis,  who  stayed  for 
the  end  of  the  picture,  emerged 
into  the  sunlight  about  an  hour 
later,  oblivious  to  the  incident 
that  had  taken  place  previously. 


Paper  is  oldest 
business  in  town 

On  its  80th.  anniversary,  the 
Cass  County  (Ind.)  Royal 
Center  Record  had  something  to 
to  brag  about.  It  is  the  oldest  | 
business  in  town.  i 

In  an  anniversary  message, 
Philip  E.  Hand,  who  along  with  T 
his  mother  Mary  E.  Hand,  pub-  t 
lishes  the  paper,  said  “This  ' 
newspaper  has  seen  the  growth  ^ 
of  the  town  from  the  days  of  ^ 
board  walks,  hitch  racks,  gas  J 
lights,  horse-drawn  fire  equip-  ; 
ment,  mud  streets,  the  days  of  ^ 
only  two  telephones  in  the  town, 
frame  churches,  a  four-room  r 
school  building  in  the  town  and 
seven  district  schools,  down  to  | 
out  present  paved  street,  curbs 
and  gutters,  three  modern  t 
churches  etc.”  The  paper  was  ; 
first  published  in  1890.  | 

•  ( 

■ 

Dorsey  fund  chairman  | 

Boise,  Ida. 

Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher  , 
of  the  Idaho  Statesman  of  ; 
Boise,  has  been  appointed  na-  L 
tional  chairman  of  The  College  fc 
of  Idaho’s  1969-70  annual  fund  I 
which  seeks  this  year  to  obtain  ’ 
$275,000  for  student  scholar-  | 
ships  and  current  operating  ex-  | 
penses.  ( 


AFTER  THE  FALL — Mel  Finkelstein  of  the  New  York  News  gets  e 
worm's  eye  view  of  West  57th  Street  efter  the  Greek  shipping  ty¬ 
coon's  bride  allegedly  laid  him  low  with  a  tricky  judo  hold.  Before 
his  flop  he  thought  she'd  merely  wanted  to  shake  hands. 
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Press  used 
by  Nixon, 

P  Edicon  told 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 
'  Editors  attending  the  annual 
United  Press  International  Con- 
/  ference  here  this  week  were 
warned  that  the  press  is  being 
used  in  th  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion’s  political  polarization 
game. 

Under  specific  criticism  by  a 
panelist  was  the  lengthy  article 
in  Newsweek  magazine  report¬ 
ing  the  complaints  of  the  “for¬ 
gotten  whites”  against  favori¬ 
tism  toward  Negroes  in  jobs, 
housing  and  government  benefits. 

!  “Politically  directed  lines  of 
inquiry  are  being  fed  to  the 
press,”  said  Victor  Palmieri,  the 
former  executive  director  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  known  as  the 
Kerner  Commission.  “The  media 
are  swallowing  it  whole  and 
are  feeding  it  back  to  the 
1  American  public  in  the  form  of 
a  blue-plate  special  like  News- 
week’s  article,  ‘The  Troubled 
American’.” 

I  The  research  being  done  to 
f  expose  the  attitudes  of  “sore” 

‘  whites,  Palmieri  asserted,  has 

I  its  basis  in  the  Nixon  campaign 
rhetoric  of  “We  care  about  you,” 
which  he  took  over  from  George 
Wallace. 

Any  social  scientist,  Palmieri 
I  said,  knows  that  many  whites 
are  “sore”  about  blacks  “moving 
in  on  them”  but  questions  asked 
of  them  by  Newsweek  reporters 
amount  to  “rabble-rousing  in  the 
crudest  form”. 

The  press,  Palmieri  suggested, 
could  perform  more  responsible 
service  to  society  by  reporting 
on  this  undercurrent  among 
I  middle-class  and  poor  whites  if 
I  its  reporters  resorted  to  inquiry 
]  that  would  bring  out  a  broad 
{  base  among  all  abused  groups 
for  reconciliation  and  coalition. 

Purpose  fullfilled 

Palmieri  said  the  campaign 
waged  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  fulfilled  this 
'  purpose. 

Members  of  Edicon  subjected 
another  panelist.  Dr.  Harvey  G. 
Cox,  professor  of  Divinity  at 
Harvard  University,  to  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  questions  after  his 
formal  talk  in  which  he  defended 
the  restless  spirit  of  students 
and  condemned  the  “corruption” 
of  universities  by  contributions 
from  the  Defense  Department 
for  research  projects. 

The  university,  like  the  press. 
Dr.  Cox  submitted,  should  be 
an  independent  loyal  critic  of 
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society  even  where  national  se¬ 
curity  is  at  stake. 

On  the  score  of  admitting 
known  radicals  to  the  campus  to 
express  their  views.  Dr.  Cox 
argued  that  since  they  can  be 
read  in  newspapers  and  heard 
on  the  radio  and  television  it  is 
better  that  they  be  presented  in 
a  university  setting  where  a 
full  debate  can  be  conducted. 

In  the  question  period, 
Palmieri  said  the  Kerner  Com¬ 
mission  investigators  found  no 
evidence  of  organized  agitation 
or  conspiracy  in  the  wave  of 
urban  rioting  prior  to  1968. 
None  of  the  FBI  agents  found 
any  support  for  this  common 
belief,  Palmieri  said.  “We  have 
a  letter  from  (J.  Edgar)  Hoover 
to  that  effect.” 

People  were  unhappy 

In  the  specific  incident  of  the 
school  burning  at  Cambridge, 
Md.  it  may  be  difficult  to  “pin 
the  rap”  on  Rap  Brown,  said 
Palmieri.  There  was  plenty  of 
evidence  there  that  local  people 
were  unhappy  and  again,  said 
Palmieri,  it  could  have  been  a 
situation  where  the  radicals 
came  to  town  as  followers  and 
not  as  agitators. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  session. 
Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  blamed  Congress  for 
“stalling  the  Administration’s 
anticrime  efforts”  by  failing  to 
pass  any  of  the  20  bills  that 
have  been  submitted. 

Part  of  the  Nixon  program, 
Mitchell  explained,  is  a  request 
for  $296  million  to  bolster  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Also 
sought  is  authorization  for  an 
all-out  attack  on  street  crimes. 

“But  Congress,”  the  attorney 
general  declared,  “is  stalling  the 
Administration’s  efforts  to  im¬ 
plement  a  national  anti-crime 
campaign  by  its  failure  to  act.” 

Australia  waits 

for  new  Newsday 

Melbourne 

Australians  awaited  the  debut 
of  Newsday  on  September  30  as 
delivery  vans,  painted  bright 
orange,  began  to  appear  on  the 
streets  here  this  week. 

David  Syme  &  Co.  Ltd.  is 
bringing  out  the  new  daily  with 
Ranald  Macdonald  as  managing 
director.  He  has  hired  a  staff  of 
300  persons  in  all  departments. 
Tim  Hewat  is  the  editor. 

Newsday,  priced  at  4^  will  be 
“a  bright,  entertaining,  human 
paper”  in  tabloid  format.  It 
enters  the  evening  field  long 
dominated  by  the  Herald. 

Already  the  Herald  has 
moved  its  first  edition  up  to 
11:66  a.  m.  And  the  Sunday  Ob¬ 
server,  Sydney-based,  broke  into 
the  Melbourne  market  with  a  64- 
page  paper  priced  at  12^  and  a 
home  delivery  service  for  which 
2000  boys  were  recruited. 
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A  press  relations  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  advised  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  Mitchell  speech  that  this 
was  the  opening  gun  in  the 
Nixon  administration’s  attack  on 
Congfress  for  impeding  various 
governmental  programs. 

• 

Scripps  interest 
in  Enquirer  put 
in  right  sequence 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Last  week’s  story  (Oct.  4, 
page  9)  regarding  the  deadline 
for  bids  on  the  interest  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  contained 
certain  inaccuracies  as  to  the 
sequence  in  which  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  had  acquired 
its  interest.  The  correct  facts 
are  as  follows: 

On  April  26,  1956,  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company  through  com¬ 
petitive  bidding  acquired  from 
Halsey  Stuart  &  Co.  convertible 
debentures  of  the  Enquirer 
which  w'ere  promptly  converted 
into  stock  held  in  a  voting  trust. 
At  the  same  time  it  acquired  ad¬ 
ditional  shares  which  brought 
its  ownership  to  approximately 
40%.  By  mid-July  of  1956  its 
total  ownership  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  approximately  64%. 
Two  years  later  on  July  20, 
1968,  The  E.  W.  Scripps  Com¬ 
pany  acquired  the  Times-Star 
from  the  Taft  Family  and  com¬ 
bined  it  with  the  Cincinnati 
Post. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
been  “in  business  since  1841,  not 
1941.” 

New  staffer  to 
Illinois  news 
sales  firm 

W.  Arthur  Stone,  formerly 
consumer  communications  sup- 
pervisor  of  Sperry  Rand’s  New 
Holland  division.  New  Holland, 
Pennsylvania,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets,  Peoria,  Illinois,  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  General  Manager, 
George  H.  Williams.  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  is  a 
sales,  marketing  and  service  or¬ 
ganization,  consisting  of  48  Il¬ 
linois  daily  newspapers,  outside 
of  Cook  County,  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  its  member  news¬ 
papers  and  the  daily  newspaper 
industry  in  Illinois. 

Stone,  a  1962  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  was 
news  director  of  radio  station 
WVFA  in  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  before  joining  Sperry 
Rand’s  New  Holland  Division. 


Toronto  Telegram 
to  buy  CKLW-tv 
from  RKO  General 

Toronto 

John  Bassett,  publisher  of 
The  Toronto  Telegram,  an¬ 
nounced  Thursday  he  has 
reached  an  agreement  with 
RKO  General  Inc.  to  purchase 
Windsor  television  station 
CKLW,  subject  to  approval  of 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
Commission.  Terms  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  were  not  disclosed. 

Bassett  said  in  an  interview 
that  the  station  will  remain  a 
CBC  affiliate. 

He  said  no  application  has 
been  made  yet  to  the  CRTC  to 
transfer  ownership.  The  appli¬ 
cation  may  be  made  by  RKO, 
a  United  States  company,  or  it 
may  be  made  jointly. 

The  agreement  does  not  cover 
CKLW  radio,  but  Bassett  said 
the  new  company  he  has  set  up 
to  run  CKLW,  St.  Clair  River 
Broadcasting,  may  be  interested 
in  purchasing  it. 

He  called  the  purchase  “a 
great  opportunity  to  become 
more  or  less  a  window”  on  the 
U.  S. 

Bassett  also  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Toronto  tv  sta¬ 
tion  CFTO. 

In  March,  CKLW  was  given 
IM  years  by  the  CRTC  to 
change  from  American  owner¬ 
ship  or  go  out  of  business. 

'This  was  based  on  modified 
federal  regulations  aimed  at 
providing  a  minimum  80% 
Canadian  ownership  of  any 
Canadian  broadcasting  outlet. 

• 

Gannett^s  Rockford 
tv  station  is  sold 

Rockford,  Ill. 

The  Gannett  Company,  Inc., 
owner  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  afternoon  Register- 
Republic,  has  announced  the  sale 
of  WREXHv  (Chan.  13)  to  the 
Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp.  of 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  sale  was  approved  a 
month  ago  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  and 
became  effective  October  6. 

The  Gilmore  Broadcasting 
Corp.  is  wholly  owned  by  James 
S.  Gilmore,  42,  of  Kalamazoo, 
who  also  owns  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

The  sale  of  Station  WREX- 
tv  was  part  of  the  court-ini¬ 
tiated  divestment  which  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  combined  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspapers  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations  in  the  same  towm. 
Gannett,  with  headquarters  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  owns  34  news¬ 
papers  and  eight  other  stations 
in  six  states. 
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Black  pupils  need 


journalism 

By  Newton  Fulbright 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Employment  of  black  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  them  continues  to  be  a 
problem  that  confronted  editors 
attending  the  36th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

An  APME  Continuing  Study 
Committee  report  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  concluded  that  editors 
should  look  to  the  high  schools 
for  talent,  and  stimulate  black 
students  with  an  interest  in 
journalism.  The  report  stressed 
follow-through,  advising  the 
editors  to  see  to  it  that  promis¬ 
ing  black  students  get  into  col¬ 
lege  and  are  properly  guided  in 
those  special  studies  a  journalist 
would  find  most  useful. 

As  part  of  the  report  (E&P., 
Sept.  20),  a  booklet  titled  “Help 
Wanted”  was  provided  as  a 
special  guide  to  editors,  listing 
training  programs  and  scholar¬ 
ships. 

After  advising  editors  to  look 
to  the  high  schools  in  his  area 
for  potential  candidates,  the 
booklet  adds  a  note  on  follow- 
through.  It  says: 

‘The  important  things:  noth¬ 
ing  will  happen  unless  the  editor 
personally  makes  the  effort  to 
do  this.  Educators  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  say,  ‘We’ll  be  glad  to 
take  anyone  you  can  send.’ 
School  officials  tend  to  say,  ‘Yes, 
we’d  love  to  find  some  talent,’ 
and  then  they  fade  out  of  the 
picture.  Pin  them  down.” 

The  booklet  states  that  the 
problem  is  to  “increase  the  sup¬ 
ply”  of  black  journalists  “ — not 
just  to  redistribute  it  by  raiding 
one  another”.  It  quotes  Frank 
Angelo,  managing  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  as  recom¬ 
mending  that  editors  hit  the  high 
schools.  The  booklet  is  edited 
by  Ed  Cony,  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  A1  Marlens  of 
l^'eu’sday. 

Major  committee  project 

The  Black  News  Committee, 
of  which  Richard  Smyser  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  (Ten.)  Oak  Ridger 
is  chairman,  observes  that  the 
“Help  Wanted”  booklet  is  “a 
major  committee  project,  a  di- 
rectorj'  of  special  programs 
(seminars,  scholarships,  work¬ 
shops)  for  blacks  in  journalism 
[and]  has  been  pitched  very 
much  at  these  sub-college  levels 
and  at  editors.” 

It  expresses  the  hope  that  “in¬ 
dividual  editors  will  read  it, 
sense  how  it  applies  to  their  com- 
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munities,  think  in  terms  of 
specific  black  young  people, 
specific  teachers  in  high  schools 
where  there  are  black  students, 
and  try  to  match  some  of  their 
local  potential  journalistic 
talents  with  the  special  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  ready  and  in 
most  cases,  anxious  for  appli¬ 
cants.” 

The  committee  made  some  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  difficulties 
of  circulating  newspapers  in 
Negro  communities.  A  remark 
by  an  unnamed  editor,  the  report 
stated,  prompted  a  special  study 
of  circulation  problems.  It 
quoted  the  editor  as  stating  that 
“His  paper  was  giving  up  on 
certain  areas.  Carriers  and  route 
men  had  been  robbed.  Virtually 
nobody  paid  their  bills.  So  why 
bother?” 

The  committee  stated:  “Such 
a  policy  in  city  after  city  sug¬ 
gested  a  considerable  loss  of 
communication  at  a  time  when 
communication  is  increasingly 
necessary'. 

“And,  also,  isn’t  this  a  bit  of 
discrimination  against  those — 
no  matter  how  few — in  the  poor- 
risk  neighborhood  who  want  the 
paper  and  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay  for  it?  But  more  prag¬ 
matically,  it  suggested  that 
newspapers  might  be  tempted  to 
rather  perfunctorily  write  off 
a  significant  hunk  of  circula¬ 
tion.”  This  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dallas  Higbee,  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Elsewhere,  the  Continuing 
Study  Committee,  headed  by 
John  Leard,  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  and 
Barclay  Jameson,  assistant 
editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel,  looked  at  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  job  applicants 
without  a  college  degree  find  it 
virtually  impossible  to  land  a 
job  on  a  newspaper.  It  found: 

Many  make  exceptions 

“Nearly  30  percent  of  the 
newspapers  surveyed  required  a 
bachelor’s  degree  or  better  when 
hiring  a  reporter  or  copy  editor. 
Practically  all  newspapers  at 
least  prefer  college  graduates. 
Many  make  exceptions  for: 

“Those  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence 

‘•Those  who  have  had  some  col¬ 
lege  education. 

“Those  who  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  intelligent  and/or 
enterprising.” 

This  picture  was  obtained 


New  pact 
ends  strike 
in  capital 


Nil 


int 


HAROLD  G.  BUELL,  general 
newtphoto  editor  of  the  AP,  ad- 
drettei  the  opening  teuion  of  the 
annual  convention. 


from  questionnaires  sent  to  100 
daily  newspapers,  of  which  77 
made  response.  Asked  about  col¬ 
lege  courses  for  future  jour¬ 
nalists,  most  of  those  answering 
suggested  courses  in  political 
science  or  government.  History 
scored  34,  English  32,  and  eco¬ 
nomics  30. 

In  a  report  on  pilot  programs 
and  weekend  seminars,  prepared 
by  Steve  Pappas  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal, 
managing  editors  and  heads  of 
schools  of  journalism  agreed 
that  regional  weekend  seminars 
were  useful  and  desirable.  Many 
staffers,  the  report  said,  “who’ve 
never  been  to  a  seminar  would 
have  a  chance  to  attend  one  [if 
more  were  held],  get  a  fresh 
slant  on  their  jobs  and  have  a 
chance  to  exchange  experience 
and  ideas  with  others  on  the 
same  beat.” 

Finally,  as  to  the  future  of 
newspapers,  a  subcommittee  on 
media  competition  found  that 
managing  editors  were  of  di¬ 
vided  opinion.  The  report  quoted 
these  statements,  all  from  man¬ 
aging  editors  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  : 

“I  still  maintain  that  news¬ 
papers  and  tv  are  not  in  com¬ 
petition  —  they  have  different 
functions  ...  I  don’t  worry 
about  them.” 


A  pac 
Washington  lttorn*'y 
Approval  of  a  new  two-year  ^lat  8('^ 
contract  by  Web  Pressmi'n’i  1 

Union,  Local  6,  dispelled  the, the  pun 
threat  of  a  prolonged  strike  ijnancial 
against  Washington’s  three  Imanulai 
daily  newspapers.  The  Wnsh- 1  Those 
ington  Post  and  the  Evening  jjifess  di 
Star  had  been  shut  down  for  ^  Edwi 
two  days  and  the  Daily  Nem  ^ey,  are 
for  four  days  by  short-lived  ^I’uUer-I 
strikes  last  week.  i^ustrial 

The  new  contract  calls  for  an  and  Nol 
immediate  weekly  increase  of  ar. 
$24.15  for  night-shift  pressmen  J  Two  < 
and  $22.15  for  the  day  shift  !|n  the  r 
with  both  scales  increasing  $15  -.^tin  cai 
as  of  Oct.  1,  1970.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  gfive  the  pressmen  four 
weeks  of  vacation  after  seven 
years,  instead  of  the  previous 
12-year  requirement  and  include 
a  health  and  welfare  fund.  The 
publishers  will  contribute  $50 
per  month  to  the  fund  for  each  [do 
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full-time  employee.  The  wage  cui 


increases  will  give  night  press-  ^oe  di' 
men  $207  per  week  when  they  ient  the 
become  fully  effective  next  year.  |ind  wh 
The  pressmen  st;  uck  the  Post,  ^ 

Star  and  News  on  Oct.  1  when 
their  contract  expired.  After ' 
two  days,  they  agreed  to  return 
to  work  at  The  Post  and  The  j 
Star  under  a  five-day  extension  j 
of  the  old  agreement,  while  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  a  new  contract  j 
continued.  The  Post  and  Star , 
resumed  publication  Friday,  I 
Oct.  3.  Neither  attempted  to  |l’‘‘‘‘^^ 
publish  during  the  strike.  ^  Judg( 
The  Daily  New’s,  how’ever,  r  ^  ^ 
tried  to  publish  a  limited  edition  I 
on  Oct.  2.  The  pressmen  charged 
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that  the  paper  had  imported 


Urge  to  read  more 


“He  may  see  it  on  the  tube 
first,  but  that  only  makes  him 
want  to  read  more  about  it  to¬ 
morrow  in  my  paper.” 

“They’re  getting  better  faster 
than  we  are — and  I  don’t  think 
editors  are  aware  of  it.” 

“Hell,  I  wouldn’t  let  my  kid  go 
to  journalism  school — I  think 
newspapers  are  going  to  be  dead 
as  D^os  before  he’s  50.” 


The  committee  concluded  that 
newspaper  people  should  keep 
an  eye  on  the  big  “block-buster” 
stories,  where  tv  is  at  its  best. 


resume  work  at  the  News.  The 
News  denied  the  accusation  and  | 
Nicholas  Blatchford,  associate , 
editor,  said  in  a  statement  that 
“the  paper  was  put  out  by  al- 
most  100%  News  employees  and 
supervisory  personnel.”  The 
union  had  charged  that  the  -1“ 
News  imported  40  strike  break- ; 
ers  from  Oklahoma  City,  slip- 
ping  them  through  picket  line*  5"* 
in  a  bakery  truck.  Blatchford  fc-y  ®‘ 
said  that  only  five  persons  from 
outside  the  Washington  area 
helped  to  get  out  the  edition.  1  At  t 
At  the  News,  when  the  first 
edition  of  the  paper  was  due  to 
be  trucked  out  at  10  a.m.,  the 
crowd  around  the  plant  num¬ 
bered  about  300,  not  all  of  them 
pickets.  Roofing  nails  were 
thrown  onto  the  street  outside 
the  paper’s  loading  bays  but 
were  cleared  away  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Sanitation  Department 
and  the  first  trucks  left. 
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umerous  companies 
terested  in  Hoe 


A  packed  courtroom  heard  an 
iittorney  for  the  trustee  report 
at  several  companies  are  in- 
r«.st>  .1  in  submitting  bids  for 
purchase  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 

I  Jnancially  distressed  press 
I  jjninulacturers. 

J  Those  anxious  to  acquire  the 
'  jjiress  division  of  Hoe,  according 

■  ia  Edwin  J.  Weseley,  the  attor- 
i||iey,  are:  Harris  Intertype  Co  , 

1 1 jL’utler- Hammer  Co.,  United  In- 

Idustrial  Syndicate,  Amerofina, 

1  and  Nohab,  Swedish  press  build- 

.  I  ■ 

:  icr. 

1  Two  companies  are  interested 
,  in  the  metal  decorating  division 
i[<tin  can  presses  etc.)  of  Hoe: 
tsun  Chemical  Corp.  and  Miehle- 

■  Tioss- Dexter.  Four  were  listed 
I  ^as  wanting  Hoe’s  saw  manufac- 
I  lurinK  division.  They  are  Eltra, 

I  Black-Clawson,  Vermont  Ameri- 
I  ran,  and  Strauss  du  Parquet. 

I  Weseley  noted  these  companies 
I  do  not  constitute  the  entire  num- 
I  ber  currently  negotiating  for 
•  Roe  divisions,  but  they  repre- 
’  sent  those  with  the  most  interest 
,  and  who  are  the  most  advanced 
jin  negotiations. 

I  One  company.  White  Consoli- 
.  dated,  was  mentioned  as  desiring 
1  to  purchase  the  entire  Hoe  op- 
.  rration. 

I  Negotiation  terms  were  dis- 
.  dosed  although  the  audience 
;  evinced  interest  in  what  prices 

■  a-ere  offered.  A  few  stockhold¬ 
ers  appeared  disappointed  that 

I  Jirice  was  not  mentioned. 

Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  who 
has  been  presiding  over  the 
J  court  reorganization  of  the  Hoe 
I  Company,  briefly  outlined  the 

I  details  of  an  agreement  reached 
, 'tvith  the  flnancing  firm  of  Tal- 
,  ^tott  &.  Co.,  Hoe’s  major  creditor. 

I I  The  agreement  allows  the 
,  [press  manufacturer  to  fill  and 
!  i*hip  orders  free  and  clear  of 
’  t>ny  liens.  The  judge  noted  that 
I  It'alcott  agreed  to  this  while  not 
,  I  foregoing  its  rights  to  increa.se 
[  Jts  claim  against  Hoe  if  it  so 

Eeaires.  At  the  same  time  the 
!>urt-appointed  trustee  retains 
I  jlhe  right  to  challenge  the  legal- 
I  pty  of  Talcott  claims.  Weseley 
I  applauded  Talcott  for  the  agree- 
I  went. 

j  At  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
the  chapter  10  bankruptcy  pro- 
,1  revving  June  7,  Hoe  reportedly 
,  -  owed  Talcott  in  excess  of  $12 
piillion. 

Reporting  to  the  court  the 
progrc.t.s  made  in  the  rehabilita- 
^'•n  of  Hoe,  Weseley  said  that 
Australia’s  Mirror  Newspapers 
had  submitted  $278,000  for  one 
■lialf  of  the  remaining  press 
arts  and  equipment  for  their 


new  press,  most  of  which  had 
been  shipped  earlier.  Guarantees 
for  the  remaining  half  of  the 
equipment,  Weseley  said,  have 
bwn  received  and  the  equipment 
is  awaiting  shipment  from  New 
York. 

Weseley  informed  the  judge 
and  the  assembled  lawyers,  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  stockholders  that 
there  has  been  difficulty  in  sell¬ 
ing  $1^  million  in  discounted 
notes.  He  said  the  Export  Im¬ 
port  Bank  would  guarantee  the 
notes.  , 

Orders  on  Hoe  equipment  had 
been  separated  into  three 
groups.  The  first  group,  Weseley 
said,  had  been  delivered  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mirror  order. 

The  second  group,  which  Wes¬ 
eley  called  the  “near  group  2,’’ 
or  that  equipment  slated  for 
delivery  within  the  year,  in¬ 
cludes  the  Dayton  Publishing 
Company  of  Dayton,  O.,  which 
he  said  was  near  agreement 
with  Hoe.  Deliveiy  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  said  a  representative  for 
Dayton  newspapers,  had  been 
complicated  by  a  strike  which 
closed  the  morning  and  evening 
paper.  (A  report  of  the  strike’s 
end  is  in  this  issue  of  E&P). 

The  Dayton  rep  said  a  for¬ 
mula  is  being  worked  out  for 
delivery  and  that  his  clients 
were  to  be  in  New  York  to  make 
arrangements.  Judge  Ryan 
quipped,  “I  hope  they  bring 
money.” 

The  judge  told  the  rep,  “Our 
money  was  tied  up  because  of 
your  strike.  I  expect  cooperation 
from  unions  too.” 

Agreement  on  a  $300,000  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Newhouse  group 
would  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  judge  and  audi¬ 
ence  were  told  by  Weseley  and 
a  Newhouse  representative. 

The  third  group,  the  “far 
group  2,”  are  those  orders 
scheduled  for  delivery  sometime 
in  1970. 

Judge  Ryan  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  the  workers  at  the  Hoe 
Company  when'  he  said,  “We 
need  you  and  you  need  us.  We 
expect  a  full  day’s  work.” 

Weseley  called  attention  to  a 
problem  shareholders  were  hav¬ 
ing  with  transferring  their 
stocks.  The  attorney  said  that 
this  was  due  to  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  debtor  (Hoe)  and  the 
transfer  agent,  The  Bank  of 
New  York.  He  said  that  the 
problem  would  be  cleared  up. 

The  judge  was  told  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  audience  that  a  group 
of  Hoe’s  creditors  representing 
about  %4%  million  in  debts,  had 


organized  itself  into  a  creditors 
committee. 

He  was  thanked  by  Judge 
Ryan,  who  said  the  court  would 
welcome  the  committee’s  aid  but 
could  not  grant  any  kind  of 
official  status. 

The  next  hearing  is  scheduled 
for  November  12. 


Marshall  U.  adds 
3  in  J-Department 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  journalism  department  at 
Marshall  University  has  added 
three  new  staff  people  bringing 
the  department  total  to  eight 
full-time  members. 

In  order  to  handle  an  expand¬ 
ing  graduate  program  the  uni¬ 
versity  appointed  Dr.  John  F. 
Pettibone,  Dr.  H.  J.  Hsia  and 
Robert  L.  Buck. 

Buck  was  formerly  with  in¬ 
formation  service  at  St.  Cloud 
State  College,  St.  Cloud,  Min¬ 
nesota.  His  background  includes 
experience  in  television  and 
photography. 

Dr.  Hsia  was  formerly  with 
the  Television  Bureau  of  New 
York  and  the  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Center  for  Learning 
and  Reeducation  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  a 
former  editor  of  the  China 
Times,  a  Chinese-language  daily 
in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Pettibone  was  the  former 
assistant  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York  at  Albany. 
He  has  had  over  a  decade  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  journalist  education, 
public  relations  and  reporting. 

George  Rorrer,  sports  editor 
of  the  Herald-Dispatch  in  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  has  been  appointed  as 
instructor  to  teach  beginning  re¬ 
porting,  editing  and  feature 
writing. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Smithson  Crow 
and  Gary  Sweeney,  graduate  as¬ 
sistants,  have  been  appointed  as 
advisors  to  the  campus  news¬ 
paper.  the  Parthenon.  Ralph 
Turner,  who  is  acting  as  faculty 
liaison  for  the  newspaper,  said 
this  is  a  move  toward  creating 
a  greater  deg^ree  of  independence 
for  the  student  newspaper. 

• 

On  ports  authority 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Rye  B.  Page,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Star-News 
Newspapers  here,  has  been  ap¬ 
point^  to  a  six-year  term  on 
the  State  Ports  Authority  by 
Governor  Bob  Scott.  Page,  who 
is  also  president  of  Jackson  & 
Bell  Co.,  printing  and  office 
products,  is  the  son  of  the  first 
chairman  of  the  State  Ports 
Authority,  the  late  Rinaldo 
Burris  Page  Sr. 


Press  group  set 
for  Navajo  nation 

Shiprotk,  N.  M. 

A  Navajo  Nation  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  recently 
by  editors  of  local  newspapers. 

The  association  will  provide 
Navajo  news  to  the  non-reserva¬ 
tion  world  instead  of  relying  on 
the  discretion  of  non-Indian  re¬ 
porters  and  curiosity  seekers. 

Functions  of  NNPA  are  to 
gather  news  relative  to  the 
Navajo  people  and  to  spread 
information  from  the  Navajo 
nation  to  outside  public  tions. 

The  NNPA  hopes  to  contract 
with  newspapers  in  large  cities, 
especially  ones  with  heavy  In¬ 
dian  populations,  to  provide 
spot  coverage  of  Navajo  news. 
NNP.4  also  plans  to  circulate  to 
outside  media  feature  articles  in 
depth  on  relevant  and  important 
issues  involving  the  nation. 

Representatives  of  the  Gallup 
Independent,  SandjKiinter,  West¬ 
ern  Navajo  Voice,  Dine  Baa- 
hani,  and  the  Rough  Rock  News, 
all  New  Mexico  newspapers,  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  at  which  the 
association  was  formulated. 

• 

100th  birthday  gift 
is  old  print  shop 

Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis. 

When  the  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter  of  Fond  du  Lac  cele¬ 
brates  its  lOOth  birthday  next 
August  22,  it  will  be  giving  a 
gift  instead  of  getting  one.  The 
paper  on  that  date  will  turn  over 
to  the  Galloway  House  Village 
historical  site  a  fully  restored 
early  printing  shop. 

Jn  preparation  for  the  event 
the  paper  has  sent  out  a  plea  for 
donations  of  circa  1899  printing 
equipment  such  as  a  flat  bed 
press,  wooden  type,  galleys,  type 
cases,  proof  press  and  any  other 
articles  famiKar  to  newspaper 
offices  of  that  time. 

The  print  shop  to  bo  restored 
is  currently  sitting  by  a  rail¬ 
road  track  in  Fond  du  Lac.  The 
Reporter  will  pay  for  its  trans¬ 
feral  to  the  historical  site  and 
then  will  pay  for  its  restoration. 
• 

Lady  of  the  rim 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Patti  Lee  has  won  re¬ 
nown  in  the  Charleston  Daily 
Mail  newsroom  as  the  first  fe¬ 
male  copy  editor  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  history.  Mrs  Lee  in¬ 
terned  on  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Daily  Advance  one  summer, 
and  worked  as  reporter-copy  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Huntington  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  from  September,  1968 
until  June  of  this  year. 
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Strike  ends, 
Dayton  back 
in  business 


Dayton,  0. 

The  Dayton  newspapers,  the 
afternoon  News  and  the  morning 
Journal  Herald,  resumed  pub¬ 
lishing  this  week  after  a  con¬ 
tract  agreement  betw'een  print¬ 
ers  and  the  publisher  over  the 
weekend  ended  a  44-day  strike. 

Terms  of  the  contract  ratified 
by  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  Local  57  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  provide  for 
a  $37.50  money  package  and 
improved  fringe  benefits,  to  run 
for  28  months,  until  Sept.  29, 
1971.  The  printers  will  receive 
an  immediate  weekly  increase  of 
$17.50,  with  an  added  $17.50 
during  the  final  year.  The  re¬ 
maining  $2.50  will  go  to  the 
union’s  pension  fund. 

At  the  same  time,  pressmen 
signed  a  similar  agreement  op¬ 
erative  three  years  and  involving 
a  total  money  package  of  $47.50. 
The  pressmen,  who  were  not  on 
strike  but  negotiating  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  agreed  to  accept  $37  for 
the  first  28  months  and  an  added 
$8  a  week  during  the  final  eight 
months  of  the  contract.  Their 
pension  fund  would  absorb  the 
remaining  $2.50. 

Part  of  the  settlement  with 
the  printers  involved  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  management  to  drop  a 
lawsuit  against  the  union  on 
the  basis  of  damages  claimed 
from  loss  of  revenue  during  the 
strike.  A  management  official 
said  that  an  agreement  with 
stereotypers  was  expected  along 
terms  accepted  by  the  other  two 
unions. 

During  the  strike,  more  than 
500  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  employees  had  been 
retained  on  full  pay.  The  News 
resumed  publishing  Monday  and 
the  Journal  Herald  Tuesday. 


Series  on  drug  use 
receives  citation 

Vancouver 

The  annual  media  award  of 
the  North  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Alcoholism  programs  was 
presented  to  The  Canadian 
Press,  the  national  newsgather¬ 
ing  cooperative  of  Canada’s 
daily  newspapers. 

The  award,  “for  outstanding 
contribution  to  better  public 
understanding  of  alcohol  and 
drug  problems,’’  was  presented 
by  NAAP  president  George 
Dimas  of  Portland,  Ore.,  to 
John  Danphinee,  CP’s  assistant 
general  manager. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  8  Months 


Morning 


Morning 


Los  Anqelos  Timos  . 

Miami  Harold  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribuna  . 

Naw  York  Timas  . 

San  Josa  Marcury  . 

Houston  Post  . 

Dallas  News  . 

Naw  Orlaans  Timas-Picayuna 
Santa  Ana  Ragistar  . 


45.4M.KS 

37,ll7,42t 

33,644,352 

33,451,782 

28,749,087 

28.3S4,S4S 

26.S7f,ISI 

2S.7B8,I93 

25,535,235 

24,853,015 


Los  Angalas  Timas  .  43,1 

Miami  Harald  .  34,1 

Washington  Post  .  32,i 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  31,! 

Naw  York  Timas  .  28,^ 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  27,, 

Naw  Orlaans  Timos-Pi^yuna  ..  25,3 

Houston  Post  .  24,i 

Dallas  Naws  .  24,1 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  23,3 


Evening 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicia  .  31,598,211 

San  Josa  Naws  .  28,330,200 

Port  Laudardala  Naws  .  28,254,406 

Toronto  Star  .  27,373,281 

Atlanta  Journal  .  27,183,608 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  26,738,339 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  25,929,955 

Montraai  La  Prassa  .  25,706,823 

Datroit  Newj  .  25,205,425 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  24,853,015 


Houston  Chronicia  .  28,076,406 

San  Josa  Naws  .  27,260,327 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  26,709,937 

Atlanta  Journal  .  25,048,128 

Dallas  Timas-Harald  .  24,980,751 

Montraai  La  Prassa  .  24,621,827 

Fort  Laudardala  Naws  .  24,606,291 

Clavaland  Prass  .  24,504,380 

Toronto  Star  .  23,913,316 

Danvar  Post  .  23,512,598 


Sunday 


Sunday 


Los  Angalas  Timas  . 

Naw  Yo  k  Timas  . 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  ... 

Chicago  Tribuna  . 

Miami  Harald  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

Naw  York  Naws  . 


Boston  Globa  .  I4,t 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  13,1 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  I3,t 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Los  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  74,1 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  S6,< 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  53.t 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  50,i 

Washington  Post  MS  .  47,1 

Houston  Chronicia  K  .  43,! 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  32,1 

Atlanta  Journal  8 

Constitution  ES  .  3S,i 

Minnaapolis  Star  8  Tribuna  ES  38,1 
Fort  Laudardala  Naws  ES  ....  37,! 


Los  Angalas  Timas  .  28,277,586 

Naw  York  Timas  .  26,6W,602 

Philadalphia  Inquirer  .  16,837,130 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  I5,4n,535 

Naw  York  Naws  .  14,^1,009 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  14,129,791 

Miami  Harald  .  I3,7S4,6M 

Clavaland  Plain  aDalar  .  13,640,554 

Boston  Globa  .  13,420,246 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna  .  12,790,975 

Six  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Los  Angalas  Timas  MS  .  71,471,297 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  55,115,618 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  47,869,758 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  47,067,974 

Washington  Post  MS  .  45,363,922 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  ^,839,728 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  38,402,218 

Minnaapolis  Star  8  Tribune  K  36,268,018 
Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  MS  ...  36,176,221 
Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  35,593,204 


Milwaukee  Journal 
changes  its  magazine 


Milwaukee 

A  locally  produced  Sunday 
magazine,  Insight,  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  starting  October  12. 
The  Journal  formerly  carried 
This  Week  magazine. 

The  new  magazine  succeeds 
Picture  Journal,  and  its  concepts 
were  drawn  up  by  Arville  Scha- 
leben.  Journal  associate  editor. 
Its  editorial  content  will  be 
about  60  percent  text  and  50 
percent  illustration. 

Insight’s  writers,  Schaleben 
said,  will  be  encouraged  to  fore¬ 
go  journalistic  writing  formulas 
in  favor  of  writing  to  have  in¬ 
dividual  rapport  with  readers. 
“Insight  is  designed  to  appeal 
to  those  bright,  quick,  advancing 
and  inquiring  readers.  Write, 
generally,  to  a  single  reader — 
your  wife,  a  friend,  your  child 
— rather  than  the  Journal’s 
mass  audience,’’  Schaleben  told 
the  staff. 

The  editorial  plan  will  be  to 
have  one  main  story  a  week  on 
a  serious  subject,  and  a  second 
in-depth  article  on  a  lighter 


subject,  plus  random  shorter 
articles,  a  picture  essay  now  and 
then,  four  or  five  regular  fea¬ 
tures'  and  occasional  fiction. 

Rotogravure  advertising  in 
Insight  is  on  an  annual  contract 
basis  or  at  the  base  rate,  lack¬ 
ing  a  contract.  It  will  be  sold 
in  16  modular  units  ranging 
from  the  standard  850  line  full 
page  to  a  l/20th  page  unit  of 
42  lines,  according  to  Charles 
K.  Clarke,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Journal  Company. 

Insight  will  continue  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Sunday  group 
of  gravure  magazines. 

• 

Honor  woman  publisher 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Josefina  C.  Franco, 
owner  and  editor  of  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  El  Sol, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  honored  by 
the  Mexican  Junta  Patriotica 
1969  for  35  years’  service  to  the 
Mexican-American  community, 
both  in  civic  work  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  better  relations  between 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 


Paper  lists 
developer  in 
bid  to  FCC 


Sacramento,  Cal'4 
A  bid  for  public  support  ofj 
petition  asking  the  Federal  Cop? 
munications  Commission  to  dii« 
vest  McClatchy  Newspapers  (H 
its  radio  and  television  statior:^; 
is  financed  by  George  McKeo^t 
according  to  the  Sacrame^ 
Bee.  ^ 

McKeon’s  name  does  not  ai)| 
pear  on  the  copy  but  he  has  fil^ 
an  antitrust  suit  with  the  saird 
purpose  of  stripping  McCIatd'l 
of  its  broadcasting  stations, 

Bee  stated  in  a  page  one  ston 
“His  real  goal  is  to  silence 
Sacramento  Bee  and  this  !■* 
will  fail  to  do,”  affirmed  C.  U 
Clatchy,  executive  editor,  in 
editorial  page  column. 

Independent  for  years 
The  Bee  has  not  maintaii-f 
its  independence  and  integrit;! 
for  112  years  to  give  them  u; 
now  out  of  fear  of  the  vindictive 
harassment  of  a  multimillionain ' 
developer,  McClatchy  added. 

The  front  and  editorial  pan 
reports  appeared  in  the  sar4 
editions  that  published  a  pa^ 
of  paid  advertising  chargirr? 
monopoly  in  the  three  M'l 
Clatchy  newspapers  and  in  thrf*j 
other  central  California  paper* 
This  advertising  was  carria 
over  the  signature  of  Citizen* 
Committee  Against  Monoptf 
and  the  names  of  petition  chair 
men  in  Sacramento,  Fresno  am 
Modesto,  home  cities  of  th 
three  Bee  newspapers,  an! 
Stockton. 

The  ads  seek  supporters  of  pe 
titions  urging  FCC  action  c . 
the  grounds  the  McClatchy  ori 
ganization  provides  a  mono^'v 
of  both  news  and  advertisin?] 
Copy  points  out  that  the  organif 
zation  headed  by  Miss  Elean^^ 
McClatchy  owns  and  operatrl 
three  newspapers,  two  televisic^, 
stations  and  seven  radio 
tions.  A  cartoon  illustration  de| 
picts  a  woman  puppet  perfonrl 
ance  operator. 

Beginning  viewed  ^ 
The  McClatchy  editorial  pag| 
report  declared  McKeon  st;irte*l 
his  war  on  the  Bee  last  yer 
when  the  newspaper  criticized 
Sacramento  councilman  who 
employed  by  the  constructi 
firm. 

Petition  supporters,  in  ge 
eral,  are  far  right  conservat  ivr 
the  executive  editor’s  report  de 
dared.  The  news  story  sa‘ 
McKeon  had  hired  Robinson  ar' 
Co.,  a  San  Francisco  firm  u 
gaged  in  obtaining  signatures  t 
petitions. 
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Newspapers  improve 
society,  INPA  told 

By  George  Will 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

When  Patricia  LaHatte,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
]<nn~nal  and  Constitution,  and 
president  of  INPA,  made  a  rous¬ 
ing  keynote  speech  here  this 
week,  it  was  her  third  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  text  in  as  many 
weeks. 

Before  coming  here  to  address 
the  Eastern  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
Pat  had  appeared  on  podiums 
at  the  Southern  Regional  (Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.)  and  the  Central 
Regional  (Wichita,  Kas.) 

And  next  week  she’ll  be  doing 
it  all  again  for  the  Western 
Regional  in  Riverside,  Calif¬ 
ornia. 

Mrs.  LaHatte  commented  that 
an  Atlanta  Advertising  Club 
speaker,  in  a  semmingly  derog¬ 
atory  remark  designed  to  get  a 
few  laughs,  had  stated,  that 
“newspapers  had  roared  into 
the  20th  century  with  all  the 
speed  of  a  glacier.” 

She  then  proceeded  to  turn 
the  bon  mot  around,  referring 
to  it  as  “an  unwritting  truth, 
and  what’s  more,  a  high  compli¬ 
ment.” 

“The  more  I  thought  of  the 
analogy  of  newspapers  and  gla¬ 
ciers,  the  more  I  realized  that 
the  inexorable  force  both  news¬ 
papers  and  glaciers  possess 
makes  them  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,”  she  said. 

“Where  a  glacier  has  passed 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  hav¬ 
ing  remolded  the  terrain.  Every¬ 
thing  in  its  path  has  been 
scoured,  altered,  changed. 

“And  so  it  is  with  the  news¬ 
papers,”  she  said,  “which  have 
moved  inexorably,  day  after 
day,  grinding  away  at  changing 
those  things  in  our  society 
which  make  it  less  than  it  should 
be.” 

Pulitzer  awards  cited 

“I  think  of  all  the  Pulitzer 
prizes  over  the  years,  the  grind¬ 
ing  away  it  took  to  accomplish 
what  those  prizes  represent.  An 
astronomical  amount  of  man 
hours.  Last  year  I  made  a  check 
of  Pulitzer  prizes  for  public 
service  and  reporting  since  they 
were  first  given.  The  word  ex¬ 
pose’  shows  up  13  times — the 
word  courageous  or  its  synonym 
seven  times — attacks-on  or  in- 
vestigations-into  corruption  six 
times.  Think  of  the  day-after¬ 
day  chipping  away,  the  inch-by- 
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inch  digging  it  took  to  change 
the  face  of  society  in  the  cities 
those  newspapers  represent.  I 
will  also  ask  you  to  think  of  all 
the  entries  that  DIDN’T  win 
the  prize — the  thought  is  really 
almost  staggering.  Think  of  the 
campaigns  your  own  newspa¬ 
pers  have  undertaken — without 
the  Pulitzer  in  mind.  As  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Jim  Ed  Fain  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  once  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘the  stuff  which  wins 
Pulitzers  should  be  in  the  news¬ 
papers  every  day.’  And,  it  is  in 
there  right  now — the  stuff  of 
which  these  prizes  are  made — 
material  being  carried  in  the 
nation’s  press  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  view  that,  of  course,  the 
newspaper  must  make  the  pub¬ 
lic  aware  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
community  it  serves.  We  are 
still  the  stewards  of  communi¬ 
cation  by  which  society  sur¬ 
vives. 

“The  newspaper  glacier  also 
affects  the  little  things  in  the 
lives  of  the  community.  And 
what’s  small  to  one,  looms  large 
to  another.  The  recognition  of 
an  achievement  noted  by  the 
press— a  golden  wedding,  a  blue 
ribbon  for  a  prize  camellia,  a 
47-inch  bustline,  a  Silver  Beaver 
award,  a  valedictorian  or  the 
consenting  of  two  in  holy  wed¬ 
lock  to  form  a  family — these, 
too,  change  the  course  of  his¬ 
tory. 

“Let’s  take  a  case  in  point  as 
to  the  change  in  the  course  of 
history.  The  Moon  Walk.  What 
a  marvelous  experience  it  was 
for  all  of  us  to  participate, 
breath -by -held -breath  through 
the  electronic  miracle  of  our 
times.  To  be  totally  Immersed 
in  cosmic  empathy  with  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Aldren  and  Collins. 
And  every  previous  second  we 
could  spare,  we  spent  in  front 
of  the  television  set  and  the  net¬ 
works  carried  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  all  else.  We’ve  also 
heard  of  the  stunning  reception 
the  moon  walk  editions  received 
— the  souvenir  editions  printed 
and  snatched  up  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing — the  press  runs  extended 
by  thousands  and  still  complete 
sell  outs  .  .  .  every  minute  de¬ 
tail  of  the  conversation,  the 
technology  .  .  .  everything  that 
could  possibly  be  printed  about 
it  w’as  printed  and  this  went  on 
for  days  before,  after,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  moon  walk. 

“I  invite  you  to  take  your 
Moon  Walk  edition  yourself  and 
turn  through  it.  Not  with  the 
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idea  of  the  greatest  story  of  the 
century  or  even  the  epoch — but 
with  the  idea  of  what  else  was 
in  the  newspaper.  View  it  with 
the  idea  of  what  a  newspaper 
is — what  it  does.  Take  one  of 
mine  for  instance  ...  on  that 
day  of  days,  in  that  edition  of 
editions,  Mike  Mansfield  was 
fighting  for  the  federal  surtax 
— a  mighty  moment  for  him; 
the  International  Best  Posture 
title  went  to  a  19-year-old 
sophomore  of  Puerto  Rico  Junior 
College  in  a  contest  held  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. — a  wonder¬ 
ful  moment  for  her.  Indira 
Ghandi  won  a  major  political 
victory  by  default  when  ousted 
deputy  Prime  minister  Moraji 
Desai  announced  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  the  govern¬ 
ment.  People  in  the  200  block 
on  Piedmont  Avenue  were 
alerted  to  an  iron-pipe  wielding 
attacker  on  the  loose. 

A  small  ad  saved  some  false 
teeth  wearers  from  embarrass¬ 
ment  by  offering  a  better  ad¬ 
hesive;  you  found  out  that 
sweaters  could  be  cleaned  for 
just  19  cents  each  at  a  local 
store — have  you  ever  tried  to 
wash  and  block  one  yourself? 
Eighty-year-old  Mrs.  Georgia 
Roberts  died  (and  so  did  75 
others)  and  she  was  buried 
from  Calvary  Methodist  Church 
...  a  moment  for  memory  for 
all  her  family  and  friends. 

“And,  oh  yes  .  .  .  the  Action 
Line  ...  a  chess  game  was  set 
up  by  mail,  a  charm  school  was 
found  for  grandmothers,  an¬ 
other  reader  got  her  basement 
waterproofed. 

“The  Watchem — the  Ombuds¬ 
man  columns  and  the  Action 
Lines  have  been  an  interesting 
addition  to  our  newspaper  scene 
— but  not  really  an  addition. 

“So  take  your  newspaper. 
Moon  Walk  edition  or  not,  go 
through  it  page-by-page  with 
interest  and  admiration  or  anger 
and  exasperation — look  at  it 
personally.  You  can’t  do  other¬ 
wise  because  this  sheaf  you  hold 
weaves  itself  into  the  fabric 
which  binds  us  all  together. 

“Never  forget  the  newspaj>er 
is  the  glacier  of  marketing.  It 
has  moved  mountains  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  kept  the  factories 
running,  the  payrolls  function¬ 
ing,  the  houses  filled,  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  rolling. 

“Let’s  sharpen  our  skills.  Let’s 
do  this  by  stopping  our  com¬ 
parison  of  apples  and  oranges — 
our  comparing  newspapers  to 
other  media  which  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  do  what  we  do.” 

• 

Weekly  is  solil 

Central  Oregon  Publishers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  weekly 
Central  Oregonian  at  Prineville, 
has  been  purchased  by  Blue 
Mountain  Eagle,  Inc.,  Albany. 


Chain  stores 
tell  need  of 
package  art 

The  results  of  a  study  of  the 
attitudes  and  practices  of  chain 
stores  toward  the  “package  art” 
used  in  cooperative  advertising 
have  been  announced  by  Image 
Systems  Inc. 

Conducted  among  the  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  350  grocery, 
drug,  and  discount  chains  rep¬ 
resenting  13,834  retail  outlets 
throughout  the  United  States, 
the  survey  —  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Image  Systems  by 
Packaged  Facts  —  had  as  its 
goal  the  “obtaining  of  answers 
to  questions  that  have  long 
troubled  the  industry.” 

According  to  Frank  Sutter, 
vicepresident  of  Image  Systems; 

“With  the  package  art  field 
undergoing  significant  transi¬ 
tional  changes,  those  who  proc- 
cess  and  distribute  package  art 
can  no  longer  afford  to  operate 
on  guess  work.” 

Highlights  of  the  survey  con¬ 
clusions  were: 

•  Most  chain  stores  advertise 
in  only  a  few  newspapers. 

•  Less  than  half  the  chain 
stores  run  identical  ads  for  in¬ 
dividual  retail  outlets  in  the 
chain  any  given  week. 

•  Chains  overwhelmingly  pre¬ 
fer  product  illustrations,  and 
would  use  more  if  they  were 
available. 

•  A  majority  of  chains  main¬ 
tain  their  own  files  of  product 
mats  and  slicks. 

•  Most  chains  do  not  consider 
newspapers  a  good  source  for 
product  mats  or  slicks. 

•  •  Few  chains  feel  that  syn¬ 

dicated  mat  or  slick  services  are 
adequate. 

•  Most  chains  prefer  a  single 
source  for  all  their  mats  and 
slick  repro^  material,  and  would 
even  pay  for  such  a  service. 

Among  the  chains  that  use 
mats,  only  one  in  five  (21.9%) 
advertise  in  10  or  more  news¬ 
papers.  Among  the  chains  using 
“slicks”,  about  one  in  three 
(32.4%)  advertise  in  10  or  more 
newspapers. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that 
less  than  half  the  chains  run 
identical  ads  any  given  week 
for  the  individual  retail  outlets 
in  the  chains.  Among  mat-using 
chains,  the  respective  number  of 
chains  involved  using  identical 
ads  was  40.6%.  Among  slick¬ 
using  chains,  the  number  of 
chains  was  44.1%. 

“What  this  indicates  is  that 
a  lot  more  thinking  and  prepara¬ 
tion  goes  into  a  chain’s  weekly 
advertising  than  we  presently 
believe,”  Sutter  said. 
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our  carrier 


'Tell  Mr.  Niion  I  always  collect  on  Wednesday.' — Cartoon  by 
Simonson  in  the  Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader. 


IT'S  NEWSPAPERBOY  DAY  and  here's  the  Carrierboy  of  the  Year, 
as  far  as  the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun  is  concerned.  He  is 
ROBERT  HELDENBRAND,  12,  a  straight  A  student  in  the  sixth 
grade,  good  athlete,  helpful  on  community  projects,  saves  route 
earnings  for  college  education  fund  while  paying  premiums  on  his 
own  life  insurance. 

‘I  knew  something  was  wrong’— 
carrier  pulls  boy  from  pit 

A  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  “I  had  seen  two  toys  play- 
newspapertoy,  Mark  Nolan,  ing  there  a  little  while  be- 
12,  rescued  a  three-year-old  fore,”  he  said,  “and  when 
toy  from  a  well  pit  in  Wind-  I  could  only  see  one,  and 
sor  Locks,  Conn,  on  the  af-  heard  one  crying,  I  knew 
ternoon  of  August  13.  .something  was  wrong.” 

Mark  had  completed  his  Mark  pulled  the  toy  from 
daily  rounds  and  was  on  his  the  small  pit  which  sur- 
way  home  when  he  heard  rounds  well  pipes  behind  a 
the  cries  of  Steven  Brazalo-  home  adjacent  to  the  Braza- 
vich  coming  from  a  grassy  lovich  home.  There  was 
area  near  his  home.  about  two-and-a-half  feet  of 

Raa  water  the  hole. 

'The  Brazalovich  toy  tried 
to  hold  his  head  above  the 
water  by  clutching  the  grass 
f  S  around  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

^  j  “He  over  when 

■  frightened  to  even  stand  up 

IjI  by  himself  after  I  got  him 

“Mark  said  something 
atout  pulling  a  little  toy 
of  some  water,  but 
really  didn’t  listen  to  him — 
know  how  little  toys  ex- 
aggerate,”  Mrs.  Nolan  said. 
“I  don’t  think  I  realized 
BBR-.  what  had  really  happened 

^  until  Mrs.  Brazalovich  called 

T  to  thank  Mark  for  saving 

■?SSmK  '  her  son’s  life,”  she  noted. 

1  ji,  “I’m  certainly  proud  of 

Mark  Nolan  him,”  Mrs.  Brazalovich  said. 


JOINING  FORCES  to  sat  the  cornerstone  box  in  place  in  the  new 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gaxette  production  building  are:  Tim 
Powers,  a  carrier  boy;  David  M.  Mangin,  composing  room  foreman 
(kneeling),  and  Daniel  C.  Beisel,  publisher. 

Another  act  of  heroism 

At  the  risk  of  their  lives,  a  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star  dealer  in  Hamilton,  Ohio  and  his  son  saved  two  of 
three  persons  involved  in  a  fiery  automobile  crash. 

At  12:30  A.M.  Monday,  April  14,  Eugene  Krause  and 
his  son  Joseph,  age  14,  who  live  at  2890  Eaton  Road, 
Hamilton,  were  awakened  by  the  sounds  of  screeching 
tires  and  crashing  metal.  They  leaped  out  of  their  beds 
and  hurriedly  dressed.  Gene  reached  the  scene  before  Joe. 

Atout  25  feet  from  their  home  an  auto  with  3  passen¬ 
gers  struck  a  culvert  head  on,  turned  over  and  was  in 
flames. 

Aware  of  the  possibility  of  an  explosion  at  any  moment, 
the  eider  Krause  quickly  examined  the  inferno,  discovered 
one  of  the  victims  lying  in  a  ditch  under  the  vehicle  and 
carried  him  to  a  safe  area. 

At  that  moment,  son  Joe  joined  his  dad.  Both  returned 
to  the  flaming  car.  They  found  two  trapped  inside.  They 
succeeded  in  pulling  one  to  safety.  The  other  died. 
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I  „1).  jUVA,  ALABAMA  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  TUCSON,  ARIZONA  JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS  SANTA  ANA,  C/ 
m  OF  SPAIN,  TRINIDAO  ALHAMBRA,  CALIFORNIA  ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA 
PAH  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA  LANSING,  ILLINOIS  SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN  TOLEI 
TO,  JAPAN  SEOUL,  KOREA  GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  GOLETA,  CALIFORNIA 
IKUriNGTON  PARK,  CALIFORNIA  MONROVIA,  CALIFORNIA  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  PI 
i.L0.  TEXAS  DALLAS,  TEXAS  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA  OXNARD,  CALIFORNIA  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 
^SAC  AMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIFORNIA  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA  SANTA  PAULA,  Ci 
[us  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 
lAUR  :RA,  ILLINOIS  CARBONDALE,  ILLINOIS  CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS  WATSONVILLE,  C 
iNNECTICUT  WYOMING,  PENNSYLVANIA  ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
iJKITTIER,  CALIFORNIA  DENVER,  COLORADO  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT  SALEM,  OREGON  CARACAS, 
lUA  HONOLULU,  HAWAII  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA  TORRANCE,  CALIFORNIA  WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
'  SANTA  ANA,  CALIFORNIA  SANTA  PAULA,  CALIFORNIA  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA  ROCKVILLE,  CONNEC 
h  OCKTON,  CALIFORNIA  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS  KANKAKEE  iimnqis  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS  BICKNFH  >‘"'" 

JIINA  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  PADUCAH  f"""' 

PORTLAND,  MAINF  ^„>nd\S  O 

3R0,  CALIFORN,  • 

JLOUQUEROUE,  I  ^  ^ 

mi,  CALIFORNI  cop'®^  m  M 


3R0,  CALIFORN, 
ALRUQUERQUE,  I 
mi,  CALIFORNI  C 
OKLAHOMA  CITY, 

ME,  ILLINOIS  I 
MSHVILLE,  TENNES 
lERSON,  SOUTH  CAR. 
VcALLEN,  TEXAS  SJ 
;  WAUKEGAN,  ILLING 
PANAMA,  REPUBLIC  OF 
SOURI  KEENE,  NEW  Hi 
i’ORT  OF  SPAIN,  TRINIDJ 
IK,  CALIFORNIA  CORDOV 


'LIS,  INDIANA  WHiniE! 
FREVEPORT,  LOUISIANA 
MISSOURI  HUNTINGTI 
\N  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
'.TON,  MASSACHUSET 
10  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
ISYLVANIA  ALBUQI 
JONOLULU,  HAWAII 
NELL,  INDIANA  I 
VNSVILLE,  TEXAS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
T  CITY,  MEXICO 


PANAMA,  REPUBLIC  OF  ’  ^  ’HILADELPHIA, 

SOURI  KEENE,  NEW  Hi  .....hhu  FRANKFURT,  GERMANY 

W  OF  SPAIN,  TRINIDJ  „»nDUNOALE,  ILLINOIS  CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS  I 

IK,  CALIFORNIA  CORDOL  . .  rnUENIX,  ARIZONA  TUCSON,  ARIZONA  JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS 

ALHAMBRA,  CALIFORNIA  ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  BAKERSFIELD,  CALIFORNIA  BICKNELL,  INDIANA  INI 
lA  LANSING,  ILLINOIS  SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN  TOLEDO,  OHIO  SALEM,  OREGON  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA 
GLENDALE,  CALIFORNIA  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  GOLETA,  CALIFORNIA  PANAMA,  REPUBLIC  OF  PAI 
UKEGAN,  ILLINOIS  HUNTINGTON  PARK,  CALIFORNIA  MONROVIA,  CALIFORNIA  REDLANDS,  CALIFORNIA 
MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA  OXNARD,  CALIFORNIA  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA  VICTORIA,  BRITISH  COLUMBli 
CALIFORNIA  DENVER,  COLORADO  SALEM,  OREGON  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA  TOLEDO,  OHIO  SALEM,  01 


How  members  assist  each  other  in  AP 


HARTfX)RO,  Conn. 

In  adherence  with  the  code  of 
cooperation  that  is  the  keystone 
of  the  Associated  Press,  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcast  stations 
share  the  fruits  of  news  enter¬ 
prise  and  public  service. 

Special  recogfnition  was  ac¬ 
corded  this  week,  at  APME’s 
convention,  to  44  newspapers 
and  three  stations  that  provided 
outstandini?  examples  of  coop¬ 
eration  in  covering  news  in  or 
near  their  areas  this  past  year. 

The  citations  for  “exceptional 
cooperation  on  special  stories” 
covered  a  broad  range  of  fast¬ 
breaking  spot  news,  non-routine 
features  and  non-cliche  pictures, 
as  follows: 

Aberdeen  American-N  ews — 
For  a  story  surveying  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  unusually  severe 
winter  in  northeastern  South 
Dakota.  Papers  without  Sunday 
issues  were  permitted  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  a  day  earlier  in  Saturday 
editions. 

*  •  * 

Alton  Evening  Telegraph — On 
July  11,  1969,  the  Telegraph  in¬ 
formed  the  AP  it  would  publish 
a  story  documenting  that  an 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  justice 
once  received  a  gift  of  about 
$2,000  in  the  stock  of  a  Chicago 


bank.  The  exclusive  copyrighted 
story  launched  an  investigation 
of  two  judges,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Arbor  News — Its  report¬ 
ers,  William  Treml  and  Larry 
Bush,  enabled  AP  to  start  and 
stay  ahead  of  all  competition 
on  the  coverage  of  the  murders 
of  six  young  women.  The  News 
staff,  especially  Bush,  was  the 
mainspring  of  AP  coverage  of 
several  heart  transplant  stories 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Led  by  Treml’s  work,  the  News 
staff  also  provided  AP  with 
coverage  of  campus  disturbances 
during  the  year. 

*  *  * 

Bradford  Era — When  two  Al¬ 
legheny  Airlines  planes  crashed 
within  two  weeks  at  the  Brad¬ 
ford  airport,  editor  James  J. 
Fox  telephoned  the  first  report 
to  the  Pittsburgh  AP  bureau. 
He  continued  to  call  with  addi¬ 
tional  information  throughout 
the  night.  Fox  also  provided  the 
first  story  to  AP  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  airliner  crashed. 

*  *  * 

Bricktown  (N.J.)  Daily  Ob¬ 
server — When  police  surrounded 
a  house  where  a  fugitive  was 
holed  up,  editor  Ed  Jasinski 
promptly  alerted  the  AP.  He 


and  his  newsmen  continued  to 
feed  information,  long  after  the 
Observer  had  gone  to  press  and 
when  an  AP  man  reached  the 
scene.  Observer  reporters  as¬ 
sisted  him  until  the  siege  ended 
with  surrender  of  the  prisoner. 
«  *  * 

Centralia  Evening  Sentinel — 
The  Sentinel  tipped  the  AP 
several  days  in  advance  that  a 
man  sought  for  killing  an  Illi¬ 
nois  teen-age  girl  and  her  date 
would  soon  be  arrested  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  *  * 

Charles  City  Press — For  an 
imaginative,  well-written  and 
interesting  look  at  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  caused  by  a 
tornado  which  claimed  13  lives. 
The  story  told  in  terms  of  in¬ 
dividuals  the  effect  the  storm 
had  on  their  lives  and  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  rebuild.  Excellent  pictures. 
*  *  * 

Circleinlle  Herald — For  news 
and  pictures  of  a  mass  jailbreak 
attempt  in  the  Ohio  city  in  De¬ 
cember,  1968,  in  which  11  prison¬ 
ers  blocked  entrances  to  second 
floor  cells  and  tried  to  dig 
through  an  outside  wall.  Herald 
reporter  Steve  Jones  rushed  to 
the  jail  and  fed  the  story  to 


the  AP  over  a  phone  in  the 
sheriff’s  office.  He  also  photo¬ 
graphed  the  prisoners  being  led 
from  the  jail. 

*  *  « 

Plain  Dealer — For  a  story  oa 
a  teen-age  grirl  at  Deshler,  Ohio, 
whose  campaign  rally  sign, 
“Bring  Us  Together,”  provided 
President  Nixon  a  theme  for  hii 
inaugural  address. 


Dayton  Daily  News — For  four 
pictures  by  Bill  Koehler  shovN 
ing  the  capture  of  three  bank 
bandits. 

*  *  « 

Fairmont  Times  and  West 
Virginian — For  help  in  coverage 
of  the  Mannington  mine  disaster 
in  November,  1968,  when  78 

miners  were  trapped.  They 

shared  every  bit  of  information 
they  gathered. 

*  *  « 

Gary  Post-Tribune — Although 
pressed  to  meet  its  own  dead¬ 
line,  the  Post-Tribune  notified 
the  AP  immediately  when  houses 
in  a  suburban  area  began  ex¬ 
ploding  June  3,  1969.  The  Post- 
Tribune  made  all  its  pictures 
available,  before  the  Post-Trib¬ 
une  itself  could  use  them. 


THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY 
1969  AWARD  COMPETITION 

For  Boating  and  Outdoors  Writers 
Cartoonists  and  Photographers 

Conducted  by  Boston  University  School  of  Public  Communication,  Division  of  Journalism 


A  cash  award  of  $1,000,  together  with  a  certificate, 
will  be  presented  by  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  to  the  individual 
writer,  columnist,  reporter,  cartoonist,  or  photogra¬ 
pher  ass(K‘iated  with  any  daily,  Sunday,  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  newspaper,  or  press  association  or  fea¬ 
ture  service  in  the  United  States,  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  has  contributed  a  high  level  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  presenting  recreational  boating  or  allied 
outdoor  and  water  sports,  jmhlished  in  newsfxipers 
during  the  period  from  November  1,  1968  through 
October  31,  1969. 

(Note:  Editors  or  members  of  the  staff  of,  or  con¬ 


tributors  to,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  monthly  or  occa¬ 
sional  publications  devott'd  principally  to  boating 
coverage  may  not  enter  articles  puhli.shed  therein  in 
this  competition.) 

The  name  of  the  winner  will  lx*  announced  when 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Judges  is  final.  Presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  will  be 
made  in  New  York  City  during  the  National  Boat 
Show  in  January. 

The  Board  of  Judges  may  at  its  discretion  make 
awards  of  Honorable  Mention  Certificates  and  cash 
prizes  of  $100  in  the  annual  Thomas  Fleming  Day 
competition. 


1969  Nomination  Deadline — November  1,  1969 


Nomination  Forms  with  the  rules  governing  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  may  be 
obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Communications,  Division  of  Journalism,  640 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 
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Design  a  computerizea  typesetting  Key 
for  the  operator,  and  what's  the  result? 


20%  MORE  TAPE* 
or  your  money  back 


*and  a  lower 
error  rate  too 


with  the 
innovative 


GRAPHEX 

D-100 


Design  a  keyboard  with  the  operator  really  in  mind.  Do  it  right  and  you  get  results  so 
decisive  that  a  20%-more-productivity  guarantee  is  really  a  low*risk  proposition. 
Reasons: 


•  The  GRAPHEX  D-IOO’s  touch  is  actually  as  good  or  better  than  any  %  Some  goodies  for  the  boss,  too:  The  whole  machine  is  highly  modular, 

electric  typewriter  thanks  to  the  revolutionary  MAGNA>PULSE  key.  It's  For  instance,  the  key  panel  can  be  replaced  in  seconds  by  another  one 

contactless  (actually  sort  of  a  little  electrical  generator,  not  a  switch)  with  a  different  key  configuration  suited  to  some  special  job  or  to  a 

and  so  durable  it's  guaranteed  forever  Needs  no  operator-babying—  certain  operator's  experience.  Any  number  of  special  keys  are  available, 

can't  no-pulse  or  double-pulse  regardless  of  how  the  key  is  struck.  positioned  anywhere  desired.  Actually,  complete  keyboard  customiza- 

Actually  allows  rolling'  up  to  30  keystrokes  a  second  without  jamming,  tion  is  available  for  the  asking.  Any  D-100's  entire  code  format  can  be 

♦  You've  often  said  life  could  be  beautiful  but  for  all  those  irksome  abstract,  changed  in  five  minutes.  Single  c^es  ^  changed  too.  Finally,  the 

,  .  .  ,  r  .1.1  ulba  modularity  allows  for  later  add-ons  like  mag  tape, 

multiple-keystroke  computer  code  commands?  Emancipation  at  last!  '  ,  ^ 

The  D-100  operator  actually  creates  an  entire  code  group  by  a  single  There  isn't  just  one  D-100,  but  eight.  Model  D-100T  is  a  straight  64-key 

keystroke  on  one  of  32  special  keys  within  an  extra  panel  (optional  TTS-layout  machine.  The  D-100S  has  'secretarial'  shift  and  key  arrange- 

feature)  directly  above  the  main  four  key  rows.  These  anti-drudgery  ment,  and  3/4'  instead  of  7/8'  key  spacing.  Now  refer  to  the  previous 

keys  simply  read  'CHC  TYPE  FACE',  'COL  IND',  etc.  All  the  tedious  code  paragraph  about  single  keystroke  generation  of  complete  computer 

chart-reading  and  all  that  pecking-out  of  'URHLF',  etc.  is  no  more.  commands,  via  32  special  keys.  They  constitute  a  Multiple-Code  Key 

_  . ,  ,  .  .  j  j  .u  .  •  .  u  Tu  j  r  .u  Module.  The  Module  in  a  D-100T-1130  is  perfectly  tailored  to  standard 

#  No  more  neck-craning  to  read  codes  in  the  tape  Itself  The  code  of  the  l 

,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  II  j  I  j  ■  I  ..I  I  u.  j  .1  r  .  1130  programming.  The  D-100T-PDP-8  meets  the  entirely  different 

last  character  struck  IS  actually  displayed  in  little  lights  directly  in  front  ,  •  °  .  /.u  r  ^  l  r 

of  the  o  rator's  e  es  '  '  '  o  >  code  requirements  of  that  computer.  Et  cetera.  So,  for  the  first  time 

o  e  opera  or  s  eyes.  somebody  is  building  keyboards  designed  not  only  with  your  operators 

#  About  that  nerve-grating  punch  noise:  Cone!  A  transparent,  sound-  in  mind  but  also  the  particular  computer  you  are  using.  Any  wonder 

muffling  cover  hushes  the  D-100's  punch  to  a  pleasant  chattering.  we  view  the  20'yo-more-tape  guarantee  as  conservative? 


Group 


Send  D-Kmi  hterature  and  drtwfs  on 
guarantee. 


THE  NEW  FORCE  IN  THE  ORAPHIC^MTS 


CORPORATION 


Name. 


Indn  ____ 
Addit'^*  &  Tef. 
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Collegians  debate 
changing  world  gap 


Habtfx)RD,  Conn. 

Many  of  those  in  attendance 
thought  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  36th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
was  the  debate  between  Harvard 
and  Yale.  None  of  the  six  young 
men  taking  part  w’as  the  official 
spokesman  of  either  of  the  two 
rival  Ivy  League  colleges,  but 
they  did  represent  youth,  and 
they  did  have  a  point  of  view. 

It  was  the  first  APME  debate 
ever  held,  and  it  was  unusual 
because  the  subject  struck  near 
to  home:  “Resolved:  Newspapers 
Are  a  Part  of  the  Generation 
Gap.’*  The  result  was  a  split 
decision  in  favor  of  Yale. 

The  three-man  Harvard  team 
fn  the  Oxford-style  debate  had 
the  affirmative  and  the  burden 
of  proof.  Their  bag,  to  get 
quickly  into  their  idiom,  was 
that  newspapers  are  manned  by 
people  over  30,  who  are  unable 
to  understand  anything  about 
the  “Revolution”  and  accomp¬ 
anying  row  on  the  campus  and 
in  the  city  parks  and  beaches 
that  makes  life  so  interesting  on 
television.  Frankly,  if  you  were 
approaching  30  or  had  gotten 
over  that  hump,  to  follow  the 
Harvard  line,  you  simply 
couldn’t  understand  anything. 

This  sounded  familiar  to  most 
of  the  editors  and  their  assorted 
guests.  It  sounded  like  what 
their  children  had  been  telling 
them  at  home. 

The  second  Harvard  debater, 
Richard  Lewis,  of  Boston,  sum¬ 
med  it  up.  He  said:  “I  am  19 
and  you  are  not.” 

This,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
important  in  judging  the  winner. 
The  three  judges,  incidentally, 
were  David  Knowdton,  a  Trinity 
College  debating  club  advisor, 
and  John  M.  Bailey  and  Meade 


Alcorn,  former  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Chairmen 
respectively. 

Jonathan  Cohn,  of  Harvard 
and  Brooklyn,  opened  the  debate. 
Newspapers  not  only  could 
never  bridge  but  were  a  part  of 
the  generation  gap.  Newspapers 
were  edited  by  people  who  had 
“clawed”  their  way  to  the  top, 
and  under  them  were  reporters 
who  had  hoisted  the  white  flag 
and  had  agreed  to  trudge  along, 
minding  their  Ps  and  Qs,  hoping 
some  day  to  get  to  the  top.  It 
was  an  establishment-approved 
rat  race.  Youth  under  30  knew 
better  and  had  not  hoisted  the 
white  flag.  They  were  dedicated 
to  the  Revolution.  Revolutions 
were  won  by  the  young  Frank¬ 
lins  and  Jeffersons.  Norman 
Mailer,  the  novelest,  long  past 
30,  was  somehow  among  today’s 
youth.  But  not  the  newspapers. 

Corporation  executives  and 
newspaper  editors  were  peas  in 
the  same  pod :  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  money.  The  Associated  Press 
was  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
materialistic  establishment,  up¬ 
holding  its  values.  Finally,  the 
newspapers,  even  if  they  wished, 
could  never  understand  youth 
and  the  revolution  because  the 
more  a  newspaper  tried  to  report 
what  w'ent  on  on  the  campuses, 
in  the  city  parks  and  on  the 
beaches,  the  wider  became  the 
gap.  Published  news  only  polar¬ 
ized  the  situation.  Age,  on  the 
newspapers,  could  never  curve 
back  far  enough  to  meet  youth 
on  a  common  ground. 

The  first  Yale  man  was  James 
White,  of  Seminole,  Okla.  He 
found  fault  with  the  terms  used 
by  the  Harvard  speaker.  He 
wanted  definitions.  What  was 
the  generation  gap?  What  was 
it  that  newspapers  did  that 
made  them  nart  of  the  genera¬ 


tion  gap?  What  was  youth? 
Vanity? 

White  recalled  that  a  youth 
was  recently  cut  off  on  a  David 
Susskind  tv  show,  leaving  people 
with  the  impression  that  he  had 
said  something  profound  and 
shocking.  White  said  he  had 
contacted  the  tv  producer  and 
had  discovered  that  the  censored 
bit  involved  a  reference  to  “a 
young  woman’s  anatomy”  as  the 
test  of  difference  between  a 
youth  and  a  man  over  30.  White 
thought  this  was  a  blow-up  bit 
of  nonsense  similar  to  the  talk 
about  newspapers  and  the  gen¬ 
eration  gap. 

It  was  nonsense,  said  this  de¬ 
bater,  to  accuse  the  newspapers 
of  contributing  to  any  great  so¬ 
cial  change.  The  newspapers 
simply  reflected  life  as  it  is.  Re¬ 
ported  happenings  were  a  mir¬ 
ror  of  our  age.  People  29,  28  and 
even  27,  White  said,  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  on  papers 
like  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post.  And  many 
other  newspapers,  and  the  wire 
services,  he  said,  have  intern 
programs,  where  young  people 
are  given  responsible  positions 
in  reporting  and  editing  the 
news,  as  training  for  careers  in 
journalism.  White  quoted  Jeffer¬ 
son  as  saying  the  newspapers 
were  the  well  springs  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

Lewis,  the  second  Harvard 
man,  countered  that  jobs  on 
newspapers  were  meaningless : 
what  counted  was  difference  in 
age.  “I  am  19  and  you  are  not,” 
he  told  the  editors.  And  that  was 
all  that  really  mattered.  “The 
Revolution  is  our  thing,”  he  said. 
“We  don’t  trust  anyone  over  30.” 
He  read  the  Quicksilver  Times 
and  the  Free  Press,  two  so- 
called  underground  newspapers, 
“because  they  are  written  for 
me  and  not  for  you.” 

Tj'pe  of  newspaper 

There  was  “no  meeting 
ground.”  “We  don’t  like  the  way 
things  are  run,”  Lewis  said,  ad¬ 
ding  that  his  tjrpe  of  newspaper 
would  state  the  case  in  a  light 
that  the  middle-class  “estab¬ 
lishment”  press  could  never  cap¬ 
ture. 

The  second  Yale  man,  Kirke 
Hasson,  didn’t  like  the  shouting, 
emotional  tone  of  the  Harvard 
speakers.  He  could  see  very 
little  conflict  between  youth  and 
parents.  In  fact,  he  had  en¬ 
countered  much  more  love  and 
affection  between  children  and 
parents  than  he  had  observed 
of  hate.  And — “I  love  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said.  “I  think  news¬ 
papers  are  great.”  He  found 
newspapers  “leaning  over  back¬ 
wards  to  be  fair  to  youth.”  The 
Harvard  speakers,  he  said, 
seemed  to  be  talking  about 
youth,  jumping  up  and  down 


and  screaming.  What  has  the 
news  to  do  with  this?  ...  He 
(Lewis)  says  they  (the  nl•w^ 
papers)  don’t  speak  for  lim, 
Well,  who  gives  a  hoot.  .  .” 

The  wind-up  speaker  for 
Harvard  was  Joel  Pervin,  of 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.  He  didn’t  <'att 
how  good  or  bad  the  newspapen 
were ;  that  wasn’t  the  issue.  The 
people  who  manned  the  newi- 
papers  were  part  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  gap,  therefore  the  new*- 
papers  had  to  be.  He  felt  vnj 
separated  from  his  parents  de¬ 
spite  a  love  and  affection  for 
them.  Norman  Mailer  was  the 
exception,  one  of  the  “true 
leaders  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.” 

Pervin  told  the  editors  that 
most  of  them  grew  up  in  a  time 
of  depression  and  lived  through 
a  war.  This  had  nothing  to  do 
with  him  or  his  generation.  He 
had  grown  up  in  affluence, 
Pervin  said,  and  could  see  the 
world  in  a  different  light.  And 
the  newspapers  couldn’t  —  or 
wouldn’t — see  it.  Liberals  took 
comfort  in  observing,  he  said, 
that  “for  every  Chicago  Tribune 
there  is  a  Washington  Post,”  but 
he  was  dismayed  to  discover  that 
for  “every  Washington  Post 
there  is  a  New  York  Daily 
News.” 

“We  are  not  arguing,”  he 
said,  “that  the  newspapers 
should  change  but  that  the 
newspapers  are  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  gap;  not  that  they  are 
bad  or  go^  but  that  they  are 
part  of  the  establishment.” 

The  Yale  wind-up  man 
Charles  Jefferson,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  reduced  the  “genera¬ 
tion  gap”  to  a  left-wing  ploy 
created  and  promoted  for  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  Not  many  col¬ 
lege  students,  he  said,  believe  in 
it 

Jefferson  recalled  that  Samuel 
Bell  had  conducted  a  poll  of  col¬ 
lege  students  and  had  discovered 
that  a  preponderate  number  dis¬ 
associated  themselves  from  the 
programs  proclaimed  by  the 
New  Left  and  similar  allied  rad¬ 
ical  groups.  Also,  Jefferson  said, 
Bell  discovered  that  among  the 
vast  majority  of  college  youth, 
“parents  are  not  obsolete.” 

The  Harvard  team  had  failed 
to  define  generation  gap,  Jef¬ 
ferson  said,  and  had  failed  to 
connect  the  newspaper  with  it. 

In  rebuttal,  Cohn  of  Harvard, 
observed  that  the  Bell  survey 
had  determined  that  one  out  of 
10  college  students  were  involved 
in,  or  believed  in,  the  “student 
movement.”  “We  didn’t  believe 
there  were  that  many,”  Cohn 
said.  This  in  itself  he  said,  was 
evidence  of  the  way  things  were 
turning:  toward  a  generation 
gap,  a  break  with  middle-cla.‘<3 
society.  “Riots  are  evidence,”  he 
said,  “of  the  generation  gap.” 
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Seminar  attracts 
30  city  editors 

A  two-week  seminar  for  city 
editors  will  begin  Monday,  Oc¬ 
tober  13th  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 

The  program  will  cover  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  city 
news  department,  recruitment 
and  training  of  personnel,  con¬ 
tent  and  reader  interest,  writing 
and  copy  editing,  pictures,  ty- 
IMjgraphy,  coverage  of  civil  dis¬ 
orders,  politics,  handling  of  sub¬ 
urban  news,  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  business  management  of 
the  newspaper,  and  the  changing 
role  of  the  city  editor. 

Also  included  will  be  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  content  of 
local  news  in  newspapers. 

Thirty  newsmen  representing 
fifteen  states  and  three  provinces 
of  Canada  will  be  repre.sented. 
They  are: 

Charles  H.  Ball,  City 
Editor,  Bostot!  (Mass.)  Herald 
Traveler. 

John  A.  Brehl,  City  Editor, 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star. 

William  M.  Bri.ssee,  City- 
Editor,  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison. 

George  B.  Bryant  III,  City 
Editor,  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk. 

John  R.  Davis,  Assistant  City 
Editor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 

Don  Foley,  City  Editor,  Mon¬ 
treal  (Que.)  Star. 

George  W.  Gedon,  Editor  of 
Vicinity  News,  Grit,  W'illiams- 
port.  Pa. 

Edward  S.  Gilbreth,  Assi.stant 
City  Editor,  C/i tea (;o  (Ill.)  Daily 
Xews. 

Donald  Harrison,  City  Editor, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin. 

William  A.  Hayden,  Assistant 
Metropolitan  Editor,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  Xeus  and 
Evening  Journal. 

William  S.  Hazlett,  City 
Editor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent. 

John  W.  Hemphill,  Jr.,  City 
Editor,  SashvUle  Tennessean. 

Malcolm  L.  Johnson,  Assistant 
City  Editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

Robert  1).  Kirk,  Assistant  City 
Editor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Robert  J,  Kozak,  City  Editor, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 

John  R.  Lancellotti,  Assistant 
News  Editor,  Record,  Hacken 
sack,  N.J. 

Eugene  T.  Markham,  City 
Editor,  Newport  Netvs  (Va.) 
Tinies-Herald. 

Patrick  Nagle,  City  Editor, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun. 

Leonard  Pardue,  Assistant 
City  Editor,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times. 

Edward  R.  Querzoli,  Execu¬ 
tive  City  Editor  of  the  Quincy 
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(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Stan  Roberts,  Metro  Editor, 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and 
Evening  Star. 

Thomas  P.  Robertson,  Jr., 
City  Editor,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

Stephen  A.  Rogers,  Managing 
Editor  —  Broward  County 
Bureau,  Miami  (Fla.) 

Jean  A.  Sisto,  City  Editor, 
La  Presse,  Montreal,  Que. 

R.  Nelson  Skuce,  Assistant 
City  Editor,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 

C.  Thomas  Stites,  Assistant 
City  Editor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times. 

John  C.  Thomas,  City  Editor, 
Boston  (Ma.ss.)  Globe. 

William  F.  Thomas,  Metro¬ 
politan  Editor,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

William  C.  Treon,  City  Editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

Rod  Van  Every,  City  Editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal. 

• 

New  ud  eampaipi 
on  McIntosh  apples 

The  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  In.stitute  this 
month  is  starting  a  brand  new 
advertising  and  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  the  crop  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  hewn  from  New 
York  and  New  England’s  110,000 
square  miles  of  orchards. 

Apples,  traditionally  tied  to 
good  health,  w-ill  be  given  hu¬ 
morous  appeal  in  newspaper  ads 
empha.sizing  that  “Mac”  “Helps 
keep  breath  kissing  sweet,” 
“Helps  whiten  your  teeth,”  and 
“Stops  hunger  pangs  without 
wrecking  a  diet.” 

Through  Rumrill-Hoyt,  the 
institute  will  run  two  separate 
ad  approaches  over  a  ten-week 
period  in  newspapers.  A  special 
cookbook  premium  offer  will 
appear  in  30  papers  October  20 
through  November  2,  and  a 
series  of  triple  insertions  will 
run  on  retail  food  days  during 
the  weeks  before  and  after  the 
cookbook  series  on  women’s 
pages,  sports  pages  and  home 
pages. 

The  newspaper  drive  will  be 
backed  up  with  ads  in  national 
magazines  and  transit  and  bill¬ 
board  messages. 

Commenting  on  the  premium 
offer,  institute  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Ralph  Baldasaro  said: 
“Over  87  percent  of  consumers 
surveyed  recently  indicated  they 
like  our  offers  and  want  more 
of  them  .  .  .  that  is  why  our 
growers  will  offer  some  four 
million  coupons  in  apple  pack¬ 
ages  for  the  cookbook  again  this 
fall  for  a  savings  of  $.25.”  All 
transactions  are  handled  by  the 
consumer  with  the  institute 
through  the  inpack  coupon,  thus 
eliminating  extra  work  at  the 
retail  level. 


Reporter  writes  book 
about  ^Night  Riders^ 

Night  Riders  of  Reelfoot  Lake 
by  Paul  J.  Vanderw’ood  recon¬ 
structs  a  historical  account  of 
west  Tennessee’s  Night  Riders, 
a  band  of  rugged  Lake  settlers 
who  forcefully  resisted  a  profit- 
motivated  land  company  from  in¬ 
truding  into  their  idyllic  life 
of  hunting  and  fishing  at  the 
lake. 

Vanderwood  became  interested 
in  the  Night  Riders  while  work¬ 
ing  on  a  master’s  degree  in 
history  at  Memphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Orders  for  the  book  may  be 
sent  to  the  University  Editor’s 
Office  at  Memphis  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Memphis,  Tennes.see, 
38111. 

• 

Chicago  dailies 
charged  in  suit 
with  refusing  ad 

A  suit  is  on  file  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  charging  Chi- 
cagfo’s  four  daily  newspapers 
with  refusing  to  accept  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  violation 
of  Constitutional  free  speech 
rights.  The  suit  was  entered  by 
the  Chicago  Joint  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

The  union  said  it  sought  to 
place  the  ads  to  explain  why  it 
has  been  picketing  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.  since  Aug.  2.  The 
union  contends  that  a  sharp  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  sales  of  imported 
men’s  and  boy’s  apparel  by 
Marshall  Field  and  other  re¬ 
tailers  is  the  reason  for  the 
picketing. 

The  suit  was  filed  against 
Tribune  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Today,  published 
through  a  subsidiary,  and  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News. 

The  suit  charges  the  news¬ 
papers  refused  to  run  the  ad 
“without  any  legal  justification 
and  that  Marshall  Field  is  a 
major  advertiser  in  the  four 
papers. 

Don  Reuben,  attorney  for 
Tribune  Company,  said  the 
papers  he  represents  have  the 
right  to  refuse  any  ad  and  he 
viewed  the  suit  as  an  attack  on 
one  retailer.  He  pointed  out  that 
many  Chicago  stores  sell  im¬ 
ported  merchandise. 

A  spokesman  for  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  said  the  ad  was  refused 
by  the  Field  papers  because  of 
a  long-standing  policy  against 
accepting  any  advertising  which 
attacks  a  company  or  person  by 
name. 
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Contends  large 
ad  expenditure 
has  been  wasted 

Nashville,  Teun. 

The  board  chairman  of  i 
major  advertising  agency  last 
week  declared  that  some  75  pe^ 
cent  of  total  yearly  U.  S.  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  is  wasted. 

Stanley  Tannenbaum  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  keynotinf  ' 
the  American  Advertising  Fed-  i 
eration’s  Deep  South  Convention, 
told  his  audience  that  thirteen  ' 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
ads  lose  their  effectiveness  or 
product-selling  ability  by  dis¬ 
regarding  simple  fundamentals. 
“Divide  that  sum  into  the 
number  of  major  advertisers,” 
he  said,  “and  you  come  up  with 
an  awfully  easy  way  for  a  com¬ 
pany  to  drop  a  million  dollars.” 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  250 
local  advertising  club  members 
from  five  southern  states,  Tan¬ 
nenbaum  said:  “Really  good  ad¬ 
vertising  takes  a  set  of  basic 
principles  as  tools  and  creates 
the  effective  ads  which  we  rarely 
saw  in  the  past  and  see  just  as 
rarely  today.”  The  principles, 
he  said,  can  be  filtered  down  to 
a  list  of  seven  sins  and  seven 
advertising  virtues. 

The  sins:  advertising  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  rather  than  his  product 
or  service;  letting  boasts  get 
out  of  hand;  living  in  adland; 
letting  artiness  rob  an  ad  of 
impact  or  information;  playing 
follow  the  leader  in  advertising; 
employing  spurious  hard-sell 
techniques;  and  allowing  arro¬ 
gant  admen  to  treat  consumers 
like  morons. 

The  virtues:  finding  the 
promise  inherent  in  the  prod¬ 
uct;  building  a  personality  for 
the  brand;  being  specific;  being 
simple;  being  fast;  talking  per¬ 
son  to  person  to  the  consumer; 
and  doing  the  unexpected  to  re¬ 
move  the  ads  from  the  “huge, 
misty  swamp  of  mediocre  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  K&K  board  chairman 
went  on  to  describe  a  higher 
level  of  advertising  which 
“comes  as  close  as  it  can  to  be¬ 
ing  an  art.”  Calling  the  opera¬ 
tive  word  in  the  process  “vital¬ 
ity,”  Tannenbaum  gave  ex¬ 
amples  of  effective  ads  which 
“start  as  an  inspired  idea  and 
take  life  as  they  hit  the  printed 
page.” 

• 

Allowance  for  newsmen 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Scores  of  new  laws  passed  by 
the  1969  Connecticut  Legislature 
effective  Oct.  1  include  a  mea.s- 
ure  allowing  newsmen  to  enter 
polling  places  during  elections  if 
the  moderator  agrees. 
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Now  we  can  look  her  in  the  eye. 


And  tell  her  how  much  better  things  are 
for  her  grandchildren. 

Because  today  her  descendants 
are  getting  all  the  breaks  she  didn't  have. 

Good  jobs.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  A  good  way  of  life. 


Today,  working  in  o  textile  plant 
is  safer  than  in  almost  any  other  major 
industry.  So  safe,  in  fact,  that  one  com¬ 
pany  has  passed  over  4  million  man 
hours  without  a  lost-time  accident. 

Today,  modern  textile  plants 


is  black,  a  higher  ratio  than  the  national 
average  for  all  manufacturers.) 

Today  children  don't  have  to 
go  to  work.  But  when  they've  grown  up, 
the  textile  industry  will  have  a  future 
ready  for  them. 


r  > 


Today,  the  average  textile 
worker  makes  $2.36  an  hour.  And  for  the 
post  eight  years  his  pay  has  been  going 
up  about  5%  a  year. 


have  air  conditioning,  scientifically-plan¬ 
ned  lighting,  cafeterias  and  rest  areas. 
Textile  jobs  have  become  positions  of 
responsibility,  offering  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  black  workers  as  well  as  white. 
(And  today  one  of  nine  textile  workers 


/TV^mHcm  Tmtilt  Maiivlachirtrs 

/niMlitaft,  hK.  1601  Johnston  Bldg., 
Chorlolt.,  North  Carolina  28202 


^Rod^  Luery  retires  Editor  and  production 

after  40-year  career  chief  are  promoted 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Charlottesville,  Va. 

H.  Rodney  Luery  has  written  The  Daily  Progress  directors 
“30”  to  a  long  newspaper  career,  approved  two  executive  promo- 
Luery  had  been  associate  tions  at  their  last  regular  meet- 
editor  of  the  Home  News  here  ing. 

since  1965.  He  joined  this  news-  The  newspaper’s  executive 
paper  in  1942  as  a  copy  reader  editor  and  business  manager, 
and  later  was  named  city  editor.  Lindsay  B.  Mount,  was  named 
He  became  managing  editor  in  executive  vicepresident  and  as- 
1955.  sistant  general  manager. 

He  beg^n  and  ended  his  news-  G.  Walton  Lindsay,  produc- 
paper  work  with  the  Home  tion  manager  since  1967,  was 
News,  having  started  here  as  elected  vicepresident  of  the 
a  reporter  in  the  late  1920’s.  He  corporation.  He  will  continue  to 
left  to  serve  on  the  Elizabeth  serve  as  production  manager. 
Daily  Journal  staff  and  then  Mount  joined  the  newspaper 
went  to  International  News  in  1948,  starting  as  a  reporter. 
Service,  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  In  1951  he  became  sports  editor 


news-people 


Janks  Kane  Mollankopf 


GEORGE  JENKS,  the  Blade's  Washington  Bureau  chief  since  1959,  hat 
returned  to  Toledo  to  assume  new  duties  as  national  affairs  editor. 

PRANK  KANE,  Blade  city  editor  since  1966,  has  been  assigned  to  th*  I 
Washington  bureau. 


Register,  the  Boston  Globe,  the  and  was  promoted  to  city  editor 

Boston  Daily  Record  and  the  a  year  later.  In  1956  he  was  ap- 

Leader-Republiean  in  Glovers-  pointed  managing  editor.  He 

ville,  N.  y.  He  rejoined  the  was  named  business  manager  former  member  of  the  financial  City  News  Bureau  to  Chicago 

Home  News  in  1942.  and  executive  editor  in  1960.  gtaff  jn  Chicago.  AP  bureau  staff. 

Luery  was  bom  in  Johannes-  Mount  served  tw'o  four-year  *  *  ♦  *  *  * 

burg  ^uth  Africa.  He  studied  terms  on  Charlottesville’s  town  Thomas  Witon,  editor  of  Fred  James,  Rockford  Newfr 

at  Boston  University.  council,  two  years  as  mayor.  three  Lake  County  (Ill.)  week-  papers— elected  president  of  the 

•  Lindsay  began  his  new'spaper  lies — Lake  Zurich  Frontier  En-  Illinois  Associated  Press  Pho- 

fT  AD  u  career  in  1956  at  the  Daily  terprise,  Vemon  Town  Crier  tographers  Association. 

Iwo  quit  At  bureau  Progress  under  the  Veterans’  and  Mundelein  News — named  a  *  »  ♦ 

for  newspaper  posts  Training  Program.  He  is  the  vicepresident  of  Frontier  Pub-  Bruce  Rogers — from  supple- 

HAiTiMnpp  son  of  the  late  Clark  E.  Lind-  Ushers  Corp.  ment  editor  to  executive  editor 

Daniel  L  Donahue  Jr  has  former  publisher  of  the  *  ♦  *  of  the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Jour- 

joined  the  Evenina  Sun  as  as-  Daily  Progress.  ^  Lee  Williams,  Chicago  Daily  ^al  of  Commerce  succeeding  J. 


FRED  P.  MOLLENKOPF,  an  assistant  city  editor  since  1968, 
editor. 


AUSTRALIA'S 


Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  takitsg  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industria/ 
development  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  ere  operating  and 
have  8500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

Ts  kMp  in  touch  with  siarlMtins. 
aSrortisini,  publishini  and  raphic 
arts  in  Australia  nal 


John  Bancroft,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Calumet,  Chi¬ 
cago — to  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Times  as  court  reporter. 


Mary  Solaro — appointed  food 
editor  of  Chicago  Today,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dorothy  Thompson, 
who  retired  after  24  years.  Miss 
Scolaro  was  food  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 


Joseph  Egelhof — assigned  to 
business  and  financial  writing 
in  New  York  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  has  been  on  the 
New  York  news  staff  of  the 
Tribune  since  1960  and  is  a 


PuAlbAW  fwarffUr 

AbwbsI  fuksarlptinw  In  lUJi.  gAS.OO 


SPECIAL  EDITION  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tax.)  Press  honors  a  ratiring 
advertising  man.  Wylie  Stewart,  after  41  years  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Holding  copies  are:  from  left — Mrs.  Wylie  Stewart, 
daughter-in-law  Mrs.  Mack  Stewart,  Wylie  Stewart,  son  Mack,  and 
daughter  Sister  Josephine. 
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Cenwr  tutt  *  CtMcll  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney.  Austrain 


in  the  news 


a8.s  stant  to  the  Republican 
minority  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Senate. 

*  *  * 

IJCIIARD  Oppkll,  Tampa  cor- 
resi)ondent  of  the  Associated 
Pr.  ss  for  the  past  two  years — 
ele^ated  to  correspondent-in- 
eharge  of  the  Tallahassee  bu¬ 
reau,  responsible  for  coverage 
of  the  Florida  state  government. 
He  succeeded  William  O.  Gib¬ 
son,  transferred  to  Miami. 

«  *  * 

William  F.  Grker,  who  grew 
up  in  Gallup  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Tucson  bureau  of  the  As- 
*  sociated  Press.  He  succeeded 
j  Mi’RRAy  Sinclair,  who  retired. 
*  *  * 

Ann  Blackman — from  the 
Bouton  Globe  staff  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff,  November  1. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
G.  Blackman,  who  is  retiring  as 
AP’s  general  news  editor. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Grimes — from  city 
beat  to  statehouse  reporter  for 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail,  replacing  John  F.  Scott, 
who  is  now  chief  of  information 
in  the  state  Highway  Safety 
Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Ann  Johnston,  journalism 
g.aduate  from  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity — from  the  Huntington 
newspapers  to  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  suburban 
beat. 

*  •  * 

Robixt  Gilmour,  city  editor 
of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Her¬ 
ald — elected  president  of  the 


FRANK  PUCKEH  Jr..  22.  hat 
boon  named  genoral  manager  of 
the  Crawfordtville  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Review.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
16  months  ago  at  chief  photog¬ 
rapher.  His  newspaper  career 
started  in  1964  when  he  was  17 
with  the  Greencastle  Daily  Banner. 


North  Dakota  Associated  Press 
Association,  succeeding  William 
Tillottson,  Bismarck  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Fritz  Nothackeb — from  state 
editor  to  city  editor  of  the 
Marion  (0.)  Star.  David  Lace 
— from  sports  editor  of  the 
Galion  (O.)  Inquirer  to  state 
editor  of  the  Star. 

*  e  * 

Jack  Haberstroh — to  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  State  College  as 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  after  completion  of  Ph.D.  in 
mass  communications  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Spevak — to  San  Diego 
State  College  as  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Daily  Aztec  from 
teaching  at  Mankato  (Minn.) 
State  College. 

*  V  * 

RoBiaiT  B.  Satterwhite — 
from  telegraph  editor  to  city 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.) 
Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Zack  C.  Allen,  copy  desk 
staffer  to  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Rubin,  formerly  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Dayton  (0.) 
Daily  News — to  assistant  news 
editor  and  chief  of  the  copy 
desk.  Darwin  Sator,  copy  edi¬ 
tor — to'  assistant  news  editor. 
Carl  Robers,  formerly  county 
beat  reporter — to  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Eisenhower,  formerly 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Gray  &  Kilgore,  has  joined  P/R 
Associates  as  vicepresident. 

*  «  ♦ 

John  T.  Delaney,  a  former 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 

staffer,  and  recently  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  SCM  Corporation,  has 
been  named  senior  vicepresident 
and  partner  of  Tierney  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Dallas,  Texas.  Delaney 

will  direct  the  company’s  New 
York  operations. 

*  *  V 

Charles  B.  Wolfe,  a  former 
account  supervisor  and  director 
of  the  home  service  department 
at  Farley  Manning  Associates, 
has  joined  Roy  Duffus  Associ¬ 
ates  as  vicepresident 

*  *  « 

David  Woods,  former  PR  di¬ 
rector  for  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  is  now  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  university  relations  at 
the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook  after  a 
year  as  assistant  director. 

*  •  * 

Arthur  C.  Jacobson,  former 
creative  director  in  charge  of 
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SITTING  PRETTY — Patty  Brumfield  of  McComb,  a  junior  journal¬ 
ism  major  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  who  won  Mississippi 
Press  Association  honors  recently  for  the  McComb  Enterprise 
Journal,  has  been  elected  Newt  Queen  by  journalism  students  at 
Ole  Mist.  Mitt  Brumfield  reigned  over  National  Newspaper  Week 
activities. 


Gulf  American  Corporation  for 
Paul  Venze  Associates,  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  Visual 
Graphics  Corporation,  Miami. 

*  *  * 

Andrea  Lee  Aleff,  former 
reporter  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  earlier  news  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York — to  station  WTVJ  Miami 
as  the  station’s  first  female 
news  reporter. 

*  *  * 

George  Holbrook,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  veteran 
employee  for  33  years — pro¬ 
moted  from  news  desk  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  editor. 

*  *  « 

Ellis  B.  Radcliffe,  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  and  Herb 
Heise,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  31 
years — retired. 

*  *  V 

Bice  Clemow,  chairman. 
West  Hartford  (Conn.)  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers.  West 
Hartford  News — to  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Children’s  Museum  of 
Hartford. 

«  •  * 

Theodore  A.  Miller,  on  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
and  Register  —  named  real 
estate  advertising  coordinator. 

*  *  * 

R.  W.  Pridgen,  Jr.  copy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleseton  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier — to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  J.  Gregory 
Prior  who  became  executive 
editor  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment. 


Oliver  Stalter,  publisher  of  ii 

the  Connecticut  Valley  (Vt.)  ■ 

Times-Reporter — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vermont  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  succeeding  Frank 
Cunningham,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Vermont  Ca¬ 
tholic  Tribune.  ' 

I' 

«  *  * 

E.  M.  Sterling,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staffer  of  the 
American  Plywood  Association 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.  —  to  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

*  «  « 

John  P.  Lewis  Jr.,  managing 
eritor  of  the  Asbury  Park 
,  (N.J.)  Press,  and  a  staffer  for 
17  years — named  news  editor. 

*  *  V  i! 

Ken  Shi'ttlewortii  —  from 
general  assignment  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  courts  beat  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 
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Illinois  AP 
editors  shun 
bar  council 

Chicago 

Members  of  the  Illinois  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  went  on  record  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  Rockton,  Ill., 
with  a  statement  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  a  joint  press-bar  council 
is  not  the  answer  to  continued 
harmonious  relationships. 

“Neither  is  the  Illinois  Bar 
Association’s  acceptance  of  the 
Reardon  Report  considered  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,”  the 
statement  of  purpose  read.  It 
continued : 

“These  conflicts  can  be  min¬ 
imized  by  continued  negotiation 
and  communication  at  the  local 
level  among  editors  and  the  bar. 
The  press  through  its  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  discuss  the  tenets  of 
responsible  journalism. 

A  public  conscience 

“At  the  same  time  we  hope 
the  bar  can  cooperate  by  remind¬ 
ing  its  members  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  needs  a  public  conscience  if 
it  wants  public  esteem. 

“A  satisfactory  understand¬ 
ing  will  require  vigilance,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  patience  by  everyone. 
We  challenge  the  Illinois  Bar 
Association  to  match  Illinois 
editors  in  their  zeal  for  a  free 
and  open  flow  of  vital  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  preamble  to  the  state¬ 
ment  said  that  the  association’s 
editors  are  mindful  of  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  readers  and  at  times 
they  have  found  this  obligation 
brings  them  in  conflict  with 
“certain  institutions  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.”  This  has  happened  on  oc¬ 
casion  between  the  press  and  the 
bar  in  Illinois  in  recent  years,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

(IlaMh  on  procedures 

The  statement  added  that  the 
continuing  disagreement  mainly 
over  procedures  in  criminal 
cases  “often  bring  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  two  basic  principles  of 
our  democracy;  one  the  right  of 
principal  parties  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  and  the  other  the 
public’s  right  to  know. 

‘“The  ultimate  solution,”  the 
statement  continued,  “will  de¬ 
pend  on  a  mutual  understanding 
of  positions  and  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  by  both  sides  to  police 
ranks.  We  believe  that  a  re¬ 
sponsible  press  should  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  a  responsible  bar.  The 
press  must  be  concerned  as  much 
with  the  protection  of  parties  in 
an  action  as  with  its  readers.” 


Goldsmith  named 
to  ethics  board 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Dr.  Adolph  0.  Goldsmith,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  John  J.  McKeithen  to 
the  Louisiana  Commission  on 
Governmental  Ethics.  The  Com¬ 
mission’s  area  of  responsibility 
includes  state  employees  and  ap¬ 
pointed  officials. 

Goldsmith  worked  on  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
before  joining  the  LSU  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  in  1953.  He 
holds  the  B,  A.  and  M.  A.  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism  from  LSU 
and  the  Ph.D.  in  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  from  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

• 

L.  F.  Valentine  elected 
to  Kan8ag  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kans. 
L.  F.  Valentine,  former  editor 
of  the  Clay  Center  Dispatch  and 
Times,  was  named  to  the  Kansas 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Valen¬ 
tine,  who  died  June  20,  1962, 
was  honored  at  the  Editor’s  Day 
program. 

Prof.  Calder  M.  Pickett  said 
that  Valentine  had  once  written 
that  entering  journalism  was  for 
him  “purely  accidental.”  He  had 
bwn  running  a  lumber  yard,  and 
his  brother,  Del  Valentine, 
needed  him  to  run  a  newspaper 
in  Clay  Center.  “Knew  nothing 
about  the  business  from  any 
angle,  having  specialized  in 
geology  and  microscopic  botany 
in  college,”  he  said. 

He  began  work  on  the  Clay 
Center  Times  in  1900,  and  from 
that  beginning  he  came  to  dom¬ 
inate  newspaper  journalism  in 
Clay  Center,  overcoming  an  op¬ 
position  daily  and  .several 
weeklies. 

Valentine  and  Gertrude  Hand 
were  married  in  1912,  and  they 
had  two  children,  Harry,  who 
graduated  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  in 
1936,  and  Grace,  now  Mrs. 
James  C.  Martyn,  who  g^raduated 
in  journalism  from  K.  U.  in 
1938.  Harry  Valentine  is  now 
editor  of  the  Clay  Center  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Mrs.  Martyn  is  editor 
of  the  Times. 

Valentine  and  his  son  pur¬ 
chased  the  opposition  weekly 
newspaper  in  1938,  and  he  and 
his  children  joined  in  1941  to 
purchase  the  daily  Disjmtch, 
thus  combining  the  newspapers 
of  Clay  Center. 

The  Clay  Center  Dispatch, 
whose  circulation  is  3,737  was 
established  in  1871  and  the 
Times  in  1878. 


Montreal  club  bars 
women  as  members 

MONIltEAL 
The  Montreal  Men’s  Press 
Club  voted  against  allowing  fe¬ 
male  journalists  to  become  mem¬ 
bers.  The  necessary  twro-thirds 
majority  to  change  the  club’s 
bylaw  was  not  obtained  in  a 
membership  vote. 

There  were  71  votes  cast — 35 
favoring  women  members,  and 
35  against.  There  was  one 
spoiled  ballot. 

It  was  the  second  attempt  to 
grant  women  permission  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  all-men 
club.  A  vote  taken  earlier  this 
year  favored  women  members 
but  a  technicality  in  the  club’s 
bylaws  prevented  the  vote  from 
becoming  law. 

Women  are  permitted  in  the 
club  if  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  member. 

• 

Reporter  ejected 
from  news  parley 

Washington 
Timothy  L.  Wheeler,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Daily  World, 
successor  to  the  Daily  Worker 
as  an  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  U.S.A.,  was  ejected 
from  a  press  conference  held  by 
seven  West  Virginia  coal  miners 
who  came  to  Washington  to  seek 
stricter  mine  safety  laws. 

The  delegation  was  headed  by 
Elmer  Brown,  a  candidate  for 
vicepresident  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  on  a 
ticket  headed  by  John  A.  Yab- 
lonsky. 

After  the  news  conference. 
Brown  said:  “I  have  the  right 
to  select  whom  I  will  give  press 
conferences  to  and  I  will  give 
no  press  releases  to  Communist 
agents.’,’ 

• 

Ohio  judges  reject 
open  meeting  plan 

Cleveland 
A  proposal  to  open  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Common  Pleas  Court  to 
newspapers  has  been  defeated. 
Only  one  of  the  court’s  28  judges 
voted  for  the  resolution. 

The  judges  felt  that  the  reso¬ 
lution,  offered  by  Judge  Herbert 
R.  Whiting,  was  too  broad,  that 
it  did  not  limit  the  activities  of 
photographers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  workers,  and  did  not 
specify  what  matters  must  be 
discussed  openly. 

The  judges’  meetings  have 
been  closed,  but  newspapermen 
are  able  to  obtain  an  agenda  and 
are  usually  informed  by  the 
chief  justice  or  the  court  ad¬ 
ministrator  about  actions  taken 
at  the  meetings. 
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lAPA  protests 
closing  of  paper 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  protested  th* 
closing  of  Tribuna  de  Imprertsu 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  government  on  September 
24. 

Tribuna  da  Imprensa  had 
published  in  the  last  few  weeks 
some  controversial  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  political  situation 
created  by  the  illness  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Marshal  da  Costa,  e  Silva, 
who  suffered  a  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage  early  in  September  and  is  | 
now  partly  paralyzed.  I 

However,  executives  of  the  I 
newspaper  said  that  apparently  \ 
the  reason  for  the  suspension 
was  a  bylined  column  which 
strongly  criticized  friends  of 
Finance  minister  Antonio  Delfin 
Neto. 

“This  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government  is  a  new  indica¬ 
tion  to  the  free  world  that  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  in  Brazil,  a  nation  long 
noted  for  its  freedom,”  stated 
the  lAPA  message  signed  by 
Robert  U.  Brown  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  Chairman 
Tom  C.  Harris  of  the  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press.  It  was 
addressed  to  General  Aurelio 
de  Lyra  Tavares,  minister  of 
the  Army;  Admiral  Augusto  H. 
Rademaker,  minister  of  the 
Navy;  and  Air  Marshal  Marcio 
de  Souza  Mello,  minister  of  the 
Air  Force,  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  presidency  because  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Costa  e  Silva’s  disability. 

• 

New  York  club  gives« 
course  on  publicity 

The  basic  elements  of  public 
relations  and  publicity  are  the 
subjects  of  a  course  being  offered 
by  the  Publicity  Club  of  New 
York  on  10  successive  Thursday 
evenings  from  6:30  to  8:30 
p.  m.  in  the  Willkie  Memorial 
Building,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City, 

The  course,  consisting  of 
discussion  and  student  partici¬ 
pation  sessions,  is  designed  for 
people  interested  in  entering 
publicity  or  public  relations,  or 
for  those  already  in  the  field. 

A  highlight  of  the  course  is 
press  night,  when  editors  rep¬ 
resenting  broadcast  and  print 
media  join  the  students  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  editors’  needs  and 
how  to  tailor  publicity  material 
to  them. 

Coordinator  for  the  course  is 
David  Leslie,  vicepresident  of 
Ruder  &  Finn  Inc,  Tuition  for 
the  course  is  $40. 

JLISHER  for  October  11,  19« 
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DIRECTORY  Ol  PRESS  CONTACTS 


index 

i 


“PR/Index”  ia  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-po<lge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  IS-con- 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  A 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


3EEF  CATTLE  PICTURES— Photos,  drawings. 
4*5  color  transparencies.  35mm  slides  of  Angus 
cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  or  individual  ani¬ 
mals.  Also  feature  stories  on  beef  cattle  & 
Angus  cattlemen.  Write  for  information  or  to 
inspect  file  of  50  black  and  white  8X10  photos. 
American  Angus  Assn.,  3201  Frederick.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sparry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES,  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS.  7401  Wise.  Ave..  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY.  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayas,  public  relations  director,  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth,  Texas 
76101  Phone  8 17-280-2425. 
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_ INSURANCE _ 

AETNA  LIFE  &  CASUALTY— News  specialists 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trands,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari¬ 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. _ 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plata  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance 
Contact:  Stephan  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  I9I0I 

INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION— Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  D. 
Schmanska,  Manager,  Public  Information  Dapt., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115. 
(203)  277-2779. 


RAILROADS 


I  UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Davelopmant 
Department — news,  features,  photos  [b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  IS,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES: 
Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in 
PR  Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete 
details  and  rates. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  Insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-tlme  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  S2-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times.  $234;  6-linos.  26- 
tlmes.  $444.60;  6-iines.  52-times.  $842.40.) 
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ADVERTISING 

Ad  strength  holds 
up  in  B  of  A  study 

By  Susan  Rosenbaum 


Does  advertising  actually 
move  products?  How  well  does 
it  work — and  is  high  frequency 
the  only  way  to  affect  sales?  Are 
the  effects  of  advertising  really 
measurable? 

Essentially,  these  are  the  vital 
questions  facing  most  adver¬ 
tisers  today,  and  mammoth  re¬ 
search  efforts  are  being  made 
in  all  communications  quarters 
with  a  view  toward  supplying 
some  answers  and  gfuidelines. 

This  week,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  shed  some  light  on 
marketing  problems  as  it  re¬ 
leased  findings  from  its  latest 
study  entitled:  “What  Can  One 
Newspaper  Ad  Do?”  Described 
as  “one  of  the  largest  field  ex¬ 
periments  ever  undertaken  to 
measure  advertising  effects,”  a 
series  of  Bureau  studies,  of 
which  this  is  the  sixth,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  more  than  $200,- 
000.  The  project  is  sponsored 
by  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee.  The  Bureau  super¬ 
vised  the  study  and  developed 
the  findings  from  data  supplied 
by  Opinion  Research  Corp., 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  It  was 
conducted  in  technical  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation. 

The  study  showed,  among 
other  findings,  that :  1 )  A  single 
national  newspaper  ad  is  just 
as  likely  to  produce  next  day  re¬ 
sults  as  a  retail  ad,  and  2)  An 
ad  which  attracts  attention  to 
itself  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
persuasive  selling  message  for 
achieving  immediate  sales  re¬ 
sponse. 

To  come  up  with  the  figures, 
interviews  with  some  2,438 
housewives  were  conducted  in 
six  different  cities  within  30 
hours  after  respondents  received 
copies  of  their  morning  paper. 
Specially  inserted  “test  pages” 
indistinguishable  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  pages,  were  included,  con¬ 
taining  ads  for  some  31  different 
products,  primarily  package 
goods. 

The  objective  was  to  de¬ 
termine,  simply,  if  a  national  ad 
would  produce  the  same  kind  of 
next  day  response  as  a  retail  ad. 
(An  example  was  cited  of  a  re¬ 
tail  ad  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  News  which  sold 
some  12,000  advertised  sweaters 
in  a  time  span  of  only  seven 
hours. 

Heart  of  the  experiment  was 
30 


the  comparison  of  housewives 
who  received  the  “test”  copy 
and  those  in  a  “control”  sample, 
who  did  not  see  an  ad  for  the 
particular  product.  The  results, 
measuring  brands  as  well  as 
products : 

— The  average  ad  for  package 
goods,  median  size  of  686  lines, 
produced  a  14%  increase  in  sales 
of  the  product  and  a  ten  percent 
increase  in  brand  share  of  the 
market  within  30  hours  of  run¬ 
ning. 

— Of  six  package  goods  ads 
not  paired  against  ads  for  a 
competing  brand  of  the  same 
product,  sales  ran  15%  higher 
for  the  entire  product  category. 

— Based  on  the  total  test  and 
control  samples,  there  was  an 
increase  of  four  percent  in 
housewives  who  would  pick  the 
advertised  brand  the  next  time 
they  buy. 

This  last  “attitude”  finding 
was  supplemented  with  recall 
ability:  6.2%  of  the  readers 
most  likely  to  buy  the  advertised 
brand  the  next  time  they  buy 
were  able  to  recall  the  test  ad. 
The  same  percentage  said  they 
considered  the  test  brand  for 
their  second  or  third  brand 
choice. 

However,  the  recall  figure 
dropped  to  4%  for  test  readers 
who  would  not  consider  the 
the  test  brand  for  their  next 
purchase  and  to  3.4%  for  all 
readers  who  did  not  know  the 
brand,  did  not  use  the  product 
or  gave  no  answer. 

Measurement  of  ‘corrections’ 

Further,  a  new  measurement 
of  “connections”  showed  up  as 
a  determining  factor  with  a 
favorable  relation  to  buying  in¬ 
tentions.  “Connections”  are  de¬ 
fined  as  statements  in  an  ad  re¬ 
lating  a  product  or  brand  to  the 
daily  lives  of  those  who  recalled 
the  ad. 

Of  those  tested  who  recalled 
an  ad — and  said  they  would 
choose  the  advertised  brand 
when  they  buy  next,  some  26% 
made  “connections”  with  the 
product.  Among  those  who  re¬ 
called  the  ad  and  would  include 
the  brand  among  the  two  or 
three  they  would  consider  on 
next  pur<^ase,  18%  made  con¬ 
nections;  and  only  13%  who  re¬ 
called  the  ad,  but  would  not 
consider  the  brand  for  next 


purchase  made  connections. 

Significantly,  those  who  could 
prove  recall  of  the  ad  made  four 
times  as  many  purchases  of  the 
product. 

With  regard  to  actual  pur¬ 
chases,  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 
vertising  impact  as  a  producer 
of  immediate  sales  proved  gen¬ 
erally  correct.  Only  .2%  of  those 
who  did  not  open  a  test  page, 
or  did  so  but  did  not  read  the 
ad,  purchased  the  advertised 
product;  of  those  who  opened 
the  page  and  stopped  to  read, 
.3%  made  the  purchase;  of  those 
who  recognized  the  ad,  .4% 
made  purchase;  and  .9%  of 
those  who  actually  recalled  the 
ad  made  purchases.  Among  those 
who  made  “connections,”  .8% 
bought  the  test  product. 

Test  ad’s  performance 

These  findings  led  to  the  test¬ 
ing  of  an  ad’s  performance.  It 
was  determined  that  “there  is 
almost  no  relationship  between 
an  ad’s  sales  performance  and 
its  comparative  recognition  or 
recall  performance.  In  other 
words,  despite  the  fact  that 
entertaining  advertising  is  ter¬ 
ribly  vogue  today,  only  a  small 
portion  of  consumers  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  market  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  item  at  a  particular  time. 
Thus,  although  an  ad  may  rank 
low  in  its  appeal  to  a  general 
reader,  it  will  have  a  strong 
sales  effect  on  the  few  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  in  the  immediate 
market. 

With  these  figures  in  hand, 
the  Bureau  is  able  to  conclude 
that  national  ads  in  newspapers 
whose  traditional  purpose  is  to 
affect  long-range  buying  habits 
and  create  brand  image  also 
have  significant  immediate  sales 
results. 

In  presenting  the  findings  to 
the  press  this  week.  Bureau 
vicepresident  Leo  Bogart  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  study  represents 
the  first  known  attempt  to  test 
single  exposure  results  of  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  ad. 

The  Bureau  will  be  taking 
the  story  to  top  advertising  and 
marketing  research  people  from 
agencies  and  major  advertisers 
in  New  York  City  this  week. 
Additional  showings  will  follow 
in  other  ad  centers  around  the 
country. 

• 

Advertising  source 
material  compiled 

A  Guide  To  Advertising  In¬ 
formation  Sources  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  McDougal  Publishing 
House  (7001  East  Vernon 
Avenue,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 
85257).  Price  per  bwk  is  $15. 

250  reference  works  are  an¬ 
notated  and  indexed.  Twenty 
basic  subjects  are  covered. 


Group  seeks 
rapport 
with  public 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Two  moves  to  bring  Gannett 
Group  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  even  closer  to  their 
communities  were  announced  to¬ 
day  at  the  annual  executives  con¬ 
ference  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
national  communications  firm. 

First,  said  Gannett  president 
Paul  Miller  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  conference  at  near¬ 
by  Rockton,  Ill.,  is  a  new  public 
advisory  board  of  the  Gannett 
television  and  radio  stations  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  headquarters 
of  Gannett  cities. 

Second,  Miller  announced 
establishment  of  a  Gannett 
public  service  award  for  news¬ 
paper  community  leadership  in 
projects  in  the  public  interest. 
The  first  award  winner  is  the 
Gannett  medallion  for  public 
service.  It  went  to  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News  for  an 
outstanding  urban  journalism 
workshop  designed  to  introduce 
black  high  school  students  to  the 
opportunities  of  newspaper 
careers.  While,  at  the  outset, 
competion  for  the  award  will 
be  confined  to  newspapers  of 
the  Gannett  group,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  future  to  cover 
newspapers  throughout  the 
Unit^  States. 

Miller  said  that  the  Rochester 
advisory  board  grew  out  of  dis¬ 
cussions  which  followed  over¬ 
tures  by  a  Rochester  citizens  ac¬ 
tion  group  which  urged  broader 
community  representation  in 
programming  on  Channel  10, 
Rochester. 

“(Coincidentally,”  Miller  said, 
“we  had  been  planning  to  rec¬ 
ommend  at  this  conference  the 
establishing  of  such  boards  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  some  of 
our  cities.  The  Rochester  de¬ 
velopment  has  come  on  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  a  pilot  model. 

“If  the  board  there  proves  as 
mutually  beneficial  as  I  hope  and 
expect,  others  of  you  will  no 
doubt  go  ahead  with  your  own 
variations  of  such  a  board.” 

The  Gannett  group  embraces 
34  newspapers  and  8  broadcast 
stations  in  27  cities  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  California  and  Illinois. 
The  Rockford  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  newspapers  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Gannett  two  years 
ago.  One  hundred  eighty  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  and  stations  attended  the 
conference. 
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Model  580  Automatic  Loader 
i. 

ADDRESSES  DR  LABELS  7500  MAIL  PIECES  PER  HDUR 

Mod  I  and  Mod  II:  Heat-transfer  addresses  from  computer-printed 
forms  to  mail  pieces  as  clear,  black  imprints  ...  or  apply  the  form  as 
crisp,  clean-cut  labels.  Pieces  are  delivered  to  storage  hopper  for 
easy  removal  and  mailing.  Mod  1  handles  sizes  to  12  x  11',  up  to 
thick.  Mod  II  handles  sizes  to  13  x  13',  up  to  >$'  thick. 

Mod  III:  Addresses  or  labels  . . .  then  separates  and  stacks  pieces  by 
zip  codes,  states,  townes,  common  destinations  or  other  grouping. 
Eliminates  costly  slow  hand  sorting,  counting  and  stacking. 


AUTOMATICALLY  LOADS  MATERIAL  TO  SPEED  LABELING  OPERATION 

Achieves  maximum  labeling  production  by  automatically  adjusting 
feeding  speed  and  alignment  of  in  put  material.  Eliminates  feeding 
problems  caused  by  overloading,  empty  feeder,  or  poor  alignment 
of  material.  Accepts  stacked  or  shingled  material.  Available  with 
feeder  conveyor  which  "stores"  material . . .  continually  feeds  loader. 
Automatic  loader  provides  faster,  easier  loading  of  material . . .  with 
feeder  conveyor  you  can  obtain  greater  thru-put  of  material  from 
presses,  trimmers,  binders  etc.  to  labeling  machines. 


APPLY  UP  TO  30,000  LABELS  PER  HOUR,  UP  TO  24,000  IMPRINTS 

High  speed  labeling  and  addressing  to  increase  production  . . .  reduce 
costs.  Both  machines  apply  computer-printed  continuous  forms  to 
documents  and  mail  pieces  as  cleanly  cut  labels  or  as  clear  black 
address  imprints.  Model  525  will  handle  pieces  from  3%  x  5'A'  to 
12  X  14>^',  up  to  Vit"  thick.  Model  523  handles  pieces  to  14  x  17',  up  to 
'A"  thick.  Attachments  available  to  apply  other  label  styles. 


SEPARATES  MAIL  BY  ZIP  CODE,  TOWN,  STATE  OR  OTHER  GROUPING 

Eliminates  slow,  costly  hand  separation  of  mail  pieces.  Attachment 
to  Cheshire  machines  automatically  separates  mail  pieces  by  ZIP 
code  areas,  towns,  states,  zones  or  other  groupings.  Permits  labeling 
or  addressing  machines  to  continue  at  high  rate  of  out  put.  Workers 
quickly  remove  separated  mail  pieces  from  delivery  conveyor  for 
bundling  and  delivery  to  post  offices. 


LABELS  UP  TO  16,000  NEWSPAPERS  PEft  HOUR 

Handles  all  newspaper  sizes  and  thicknesses  up  to  heavy  96-page 
>^-fold  newspapers  and  tabloids.  Affixes  labels  securely  and  neatly 
in  uniform  position  on  all  papers.  Delivers  labeled  newspapers  in 
straight  line,  in  uniform  shingled  position  for  easy  takeaway.  Applies 
North-South  roll  strips  or  continuous  pack  forms,  pre-addressed 
from  plates,  stencils  or  punch  card  systems.  Can  be  equipped  to 
apply  wide  forms  pre-addressed  by  data  processing  printers. 


WRAPS  AND  LABELS  UP  TO  7,000  FLAT  OR  FOLDED  PIECES  PER  HOUR 

Wraps  and  labels  flat  or  pre-folded  catalogs,  magazines,  books,  and 
other  publications  in  one  continuous  operation.  Permits  substantial 
savings  by  replacing  envelopes  with  low  cost  wrappers  . . .  faster 
speeds  than  envelope  inserting. .  .one  combined  operation  rather 
than  separate  addressing  and  inserting  operations.  Wrapped  pieces 
delivered  in  shingled  position  that  permits  label  visibility  for  easy 
separation  by  zip  code  or  other  grouping. 

Other  models  to  fold,  wrap  and  label  In  one  continuous  operation. 


LABELING  SUPPLIES:  Including  new  Series  21  heat-activated  Label  Paper.  Increases  pro- 

- j -  duction  by  eliminating  liquid  glue,  makeready  time,  messy  cleanup. 

Cheshire  for  immediato  information,  phone  Jack  Morgan  at  (312)  566-7880  or  write 

A  XEROX  COMPANY 

_ _  AOS  Washington  Boulevard  •  Mundelein.  Illinois  60060 
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credit  line,  between  credit  line  and  head,  above  jump- 
lines.  That’s  the  thinj?  to  do:  Squirt  air  between 
these  elements. 

Teasers,  front-pajre  ads  and  promotion  boxes 
were  used  profusely  to  let  readers  in  on  what  was 
coming.  One  effective  device  that  demonstrated  the 
new'  readability  was  this:  In  a  promotion  ad  the 
Gettysburg  Address  was  set  in  the  old  nine  point. 
Beside  it,  the  Address  was  set  in  the  new  10.  In  the 
new  set  the  type  was  four  lines  longer  and  much 
easier  on  the  eye. 

This  four-line  swelling  would  send  apprehension 
.shivering  up  the  spines  of  some  publishers.  But  the 
liest  test  is  not  the  number  of  stories  you  can  shoe¬ 
horn  into  a  page.  Best  is  the  number  read. 

The  Globe  ran  a  page-1  piece  the  day  the  changes 
liegan,  explaining  them. 

“Why  new  type?”  it  asked. 

“Simply  to  make  the  paper  easier  and  more  enjoy¬ 
able  to  read.” 

These  changes  were  made  at  once,  throughout  the 
new’spaper. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about  this.  Many 
))aper.s,  in  making  dramatic  changes,  do  it  slowly, 
.section  by  .section.  As  if  sneaking  up  on  readers. 

A  dramatic,  overnight  change  has  great  impact. 
This  approach  was  used  not  long  ago  by  the  Houston 
Post.  Perhaps  it’s  best  to  make  the  change  all  at 
once.  A  great  deal  of  preparation  is  required,  how¬ 
ever,  Mockup  pages  or  even  dry  runs  on  the  press 
are  needed. 

(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
K&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Ckirp. 


The  trend  to  format  changes  continues. 

A  recent  met  that  underwent  dramatic  face  lifting 
is  the  lionton  (ilobe.  It  had  worn  the  old  look  (upper 
left)  for  50  years. 

Vastly  more  contemporary,  the  revised  page  in 
upper  right.  The  tearsheets  came  from  Dick  Collins 
of  the  Glolie  promotion  department.  The  Globe  has 
dailv  morning  circulation  of  237,967  and  Sunday  of 
.566,377. 

Boiloni  bold  heads  replaced  Cheltenham  in  the  new' 
version.  Although  Bodoni  is  anything  but  new — de¬ 
signed  in  1791 — it  does  look  more  modern  than  Chelt. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  Chelt  is  put  to  good  use  by 
many  big  newspajiers,  among  them  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Body  type  in  the  old  page  was  eight  point — Brevier. 
The  new  page-1  body  is  10-point  Excelsior  on  an 
11-point  slug.  Nine-point  Fixcelsior  on  10-point  is 
being  u.sed  on  inside  pages. 

Captions  are  10-point  Vogue  bold.  You’ll  note  the 
all-cap  overline  on  the  caption  in  upper  left  of  the 
new  page.  The  Housltm  Pont,  liefore  it  undertook 
its  face-lifting,  likewise  used  all-cap  overlines.  An 
all-cap  line  that  wide  is  difficult  to  read,  and  the 
Post  dropped  that  style. 

The  old  page  carries  an  eight-column  line.  The 
lead  story  in  the  new  page  has  three  lines  of  three- 
column  headline.  And  it’s  more  emphatic  than  the 
eight-column  streamer. 

Notice  that  each  corner  of  the  new  page  contains 
punch.  There’s  ample  space  between  the  typograph¬ 
ical  elements — between  lines  of  heads,  between  head 
and  lead,  betw’een  paragraphs,  between  by-line  and 
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Benefits  claimed 
by  Narostrap  users 

“Since  it  was  installed,  we  have  had 
an  average  of  12  minutes  per  month  of 
downtime.” 


Fast  way 

to  make  a  neat  bundle! 

■  Here  are  the  features  of  the  Narostrap  machine  that  account  for 
most  of  the  benefits  claimed  by  its  users: 

Speed — up  to  1200  tics  per  hour  with  bottom  wrap  feeder 
Dependability— negligible  downtime  with  recommended  normal 
maintenance 

Ability— to  tie  bundles  of  mixed  sizes  without  loss  of  speed 
Narostrap  strapping  itself— flattened  high-tensile  steel  1/16  wide 
that  doesn’t  cut  or  snag 

This  machine  greatly  enlarges  Sighode’s  capacity  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  As  you  probably  know,  our  Model  KW  Signode 
Parker  machine  has  been  working  in  mailrooms  for  over  40  years. 

Shouldn’t  you  And  out  what  the  Narostrap  machine  can  do  for  you? 
Just  write  us,  or  call  your  Signode  man. 


“We  have  been  completely  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  this  machine 
and,  in  fact,  have  recently  ordered  a 
second  unit.” 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Signode 
wrapper,  we  were  using  two  model  Q’s 
daily  and,  on  large  paper  days,  using 
three.” 

“We  especially  liked  the  flat  strap  used 
with  this  model.” 

“We  bought  the  Signode  MN44  and 
have  been  very  pleased  with  it.” 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
Narostrap  machine.” 

“Our  average  ‘down  time’  is  less  than 
3  minutes  per  week  and  this  includes 
changing  the  wire.” 

“We  tie  varying  sizes  of  bundles  and 
the  machine  adjusts  automatically  with 
no  loss  of  speed.” 

“It  is  both  economical  and  fast.” 


Let's  find  better  ways. . .  we'll  follow  through 


SIGNODE 


SIGNODE  CORPORATION  •  STRAPPING  DIVISION  •  ’685  N.  WESTERN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60647 
Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Raprasantation  in  70  countries  around  the  world.  In  Canada:  Sienoda  Canada  Limited.  Toronto  •  Montreal 


OurCG2961 

phototypesetter  is 
setting  more  type  from 
uiqustified  t£q)e  than 
any  other  machine  in 
theworld...  It  costs 
$7500  and  we  can 

deliver  yours  , — Q _ 

now! 

I  Name 


The  big  set-in  starts  in  your  composing  room 
as  soon  as  we  install  the  CG2961  phototype¬ 
setter.  It’s  the  high  speed  unit  that  can  help  you 
reduce  your  operating  costs . . .  fast!  Want 
proof?  Send  in  the  “Get  Acquainted’’  coupon 
today  and  get  to  know  us  a  little  better.  If 
you’d  like  a  demonstration  of  our  equipment, 
we  will  arrange  one  near  you. 

AM  prices  quoted  in  U.S.  dollars. 


I  ADDRESS 


Compugraphic  corporation 

INDUSTRIAL  WAY,  WILMINGTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  01887 
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PROMOTION 


Photos,  gimmicks 
jam  Fashion  Island 


By  George  Wilt 

Fotorama  at  Fashion  Island 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  special  events  ever  —  both 
for  the  Orange  Coast  (Calif.) 
Daily  Pilot,  the  sponsor,  and  for 
the  Fashion  Island  shopping 
center,  according  to  Pilot  pro¬ 
motion  manager  Tom  McCann. 

The  three-day  show  drew  more 
than  8,000  visitors  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  center,  located  on  a  hill¬ 
side  overlooking  Newport 
Harbor  in  Newport  Beach.  And 
the  event  produced  strong  back- 
to-school  traffic  for  all  retail 
units  in  the  complex. 

Heavily  supported  by  advance 
publicity  and  house  ads  in  the 
Daily  Pilot  the  show  was  open 
for  a  total  of  26  hours  during 
the  three-day  period. 

Part  of  the  advance  publicity 
buildup  was  pegged  on  a  “Foto¬ 
rama  Camera  Contest”  for 
non-professional  photographers. 
Fashion  Island  merchants  posted 
SG.'SO  in  gift  certificates  as 
prizes.  First,  second  and  third 
place  winners  each  week  for 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  opening 
of  Fotorama  received  $25,  $15 
and  $10  in  gift  certificates. 

All  winning  entries  were  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  in  the  Daily  Pilot. 
The  top  three  photos,  first  place 
from  each  week,  were  blown  up 
and  made  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  promotion  had  three  basic 
“people-pullers,”  according  to 
McCann.  It  relied  heavily  on  the 
fascination  of  photographs,  the 
fact  that  suburbanites  go  for 
gadgets,  and  that  giveaways 
still  grab  people. 

The  photo  exhibit  included 
nearly  .500  of  the  most  unusual 
prints  the  newspaper  could  as¬ 
semble,  plus  a  working  Unifax 
machine  tied  directly  into  the 
UPI  telephoto  network.  The  ma¬ 
chine  brought  “live”  news 
photos  over  Pacific  Telephone 
Co.  lines  direct  to  Fotorama,  at 
the  same  instant  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Daily  Pilot  plant. 

Pictures  on  display  included 
the  entire  Gold  Seal  Exhibit,  70 
award-winning  photographs  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  traveling  display 
made  available  by  the  California 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion;  all  prize  winners  and  some 
of  the  best  “honorable  men¬ 
tions”  from  the  California- 
Nevada  competition  among  AP 
photographers;  prints  of  the 
moonscape  and  each  other  shot 
by  Astronauts  Armstrong  and 
Aldrin;  glossies  of  Mars  close- 


ups  from  the  Mariner  fly-bys; 
plus  a  huge  selection  of  other 
photos  including  everything 
from  industrial  photography  to 
salon  portraits  and  wedding  al¬ 
bum  photos;  and,  of  course,  some 
of  the  Daily  Pilot  staff’s  own 
best  shots. 

Voting  machine  slionn 

The  gadget  gimmick  was  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  Automatic  Voting 
Machine  Corporation,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  voting  machine  cur¬ 
rently  under  study  for  possible 
official  use  in  Orange  Co.,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  mechanical  voting 
has  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Visitors  to  Fotorama  were  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  a  show- 
wlthin-a-show  by  casting  ballots 
by  machine  on  their  favorite 
among  the  top  three  amateur 
photos.  By  registering  and  vot¬ 
ing,  they  became  eligible  for 
prizes.  A  local  FM  radio  station 
participated  by  furnishing  $1,- 
100  in  merchandise  prizes.  The 
amateur  photographer  whose 
print  got  the  most  votes  in 
Votorama  was  given  an  addi¬ 
tional  $500  in  Fashion  Island 
gift  certificates. 

Promoting  the  voting,  KOCM 
broadcast  daily  spots  and 
rounded  up  more  than  1,000 
Johnny  Mathis  singles,  for 
which  special  jackets  were 
printed.  Message  on  the  covers 
invited  shoppers  to  drop  by  and 
see  Fotorama,  and  to  vote  in 
Votorama.  The  records  were 
distributed  by  teen-age  girls 
roaming  throughout  the  shop¬ 
ping  center’s  outdoor  mall  area. 

.Surfboard  championships 

In  another  Daily  Pilot  pro¬ 
motion,  McCann  took  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  11th  annual 
U.  S.  Surfboard  Championships 
w’ere  being  held  in  his  paper’s 
home  grounds  at  Huntington 
Beach.  With  more  than  100,000 
spectators  and  300  surfers  on  the 
scene,  the  Daily  Pilot  set  itself 
up  as  the  source  of  news  and 
information  on  the  surfing  event. 

The  newspaper  worked  with 
the  city  of  Huntington  Beach  to 
set  up  a  “grass  shack”  booth  on 
the  quarter-mile  long  municipal 
pier. 

The  booth  was  called  the  Daily 
Pilot  Playback  Shack,  and  was 
conspicuously  marked  with 
colorful  signs.  Staff  photos  of 
previous  surfing  meet  action 


GRABBERS — The  poodle  may  be  a  little  bored  with  it  all,  but 
17-year-old  Liz  VanderVeen,  was  stopped  in  her  stroll  along  mall 
of  Fashion  Island  shopping  center  by  photo  blowups  which  were 
among  main  attractions  of  the  Daily  Pilot's  Fotorama  at  Fashion 
Island  promotion.  More  than  500  prints  were  on  display  in  the 
tent-housed  "picture  show." 


mounted  on  colored  panels 
formed  the  back  wall. 

McCann,  decked  out  in  white 
ducks  and  t-shirt  and  wind- 
breaker  emblazoned  with  the 
Daily  Pilot  emblem  manned  the 
booth  through  the  84  events  of 
the  two-day  contest. 

Results  were  posted  in  the 
Playbivck  Shack  as  quickly  as 
the  computer  could  furnish 
them,  and  with  the  aid  of 
bracket  boards,  surfers’  names 
were  entered  as  the  competition 
progressed. 

Not  only  did  the  Playback 
Shack  furnish  up-to-the-minute 
information  for  spectators  on 
the  beach  and  pier,  but  it  also 
became  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  voice  reports,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  for  radio  and  television 
stations  throughout  Southern 
California. 

*  *  « 

CHRONICLE  CONCERTS  — 
Houston  Chronicle's  annual  Con¬ 
cert  program  is  entering  its 
10th  season.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  have  enjoyed 
fine  music  since  the  promotion 
started  ten  years  ago.  This 
season,  Antonio  de  Almeida  will 
make  his  debut  as  principal 
guest  conductor,  and  is  under 
consideration  for  the  post  of 


permanent  conductor.  Robert 
Irving  will  make  his  third  ap 
pearance  with  the  Houston 
Symphony,  and  Percy  Faith  will 
return  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.  Concert  goers  may  pur¬ 
chase  season  tickets  to  all  three 
concerts  (October,  January  and 
February)  for  $3,  with  tickets 
for  individual  concerts  priced  at 
$1,50.  Proceeds  from  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Concerts  go  to  the  Houston 
Symphony  Society. 

*  *  * 

RANSOM  NOTE  —  A  Dallat 
Morning  Netvs  promotion  bro¬ 
chure  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  kidnap  ransom  note.  Copy  is 
a  collage  of  individual  letters  of 
various  typefaces  pasted  on  a  I 
page.  The  headline:  “We’ve  been  ' 
taken  ...  by  plenty”.  Text  con- 1 
tinues  to  state  that  the  Morning 
News  has  been  “taken  by  6,814 
more  families  daily,  8,504  niore 
families,  Sunday.” 

*  *  * 

SNOWBALL— “Here’s  when, 
where  and  how  to  make  ski  busi¬ 
ness  snowball  this  winter,”  is 
the  headline  on  a  New  York 
Times  brochure  telling  about  its 
Ski  &  Stay  columns  and  Winter 
Vacation  Supplement,  Printed 
in  a  nice  ice  blue,  naturally- 
Lots  of  ski  data,  too. 
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<e  priae  in  your  pressroom 


Cl«ctro«tatic 

f»#id 


Evi-'i  with  a  D-Mist*  system  you  prob- 
tbl\  wouldn’t  dress  your  pressroom 
crev  in  white— but  you  could.  After  all, 
D-Mist  keeps  ink  mist  out  of  the  air. 

Ink  mist  starts  at  the  nip  between 
two  ink  rollers  in  a  press  unit  inking 
train.  And  that’s  where  D-Mist  stops 
it.  This  ingenious  ink  suppression  sys¬ 
tem  puts  ink  back  on  the  rollers— 
electrostatically. 

The  diagram  at  right  shows  you  how 
it  works,  but  what’s  really  important 
is  what  D-Mist  does  for  you. 

First  it  makes  your  pressroom  liv¬ 
able.  It’s  a  lot  more  efficient  place  to 
work,  and  a  more  pleasant  place  to 


visit.  Housekeeping  and  maintenance 
costs  are  drastically  reduced.  So  are 
fire  hazards.  D-Mist  helps  you'use  ink 
more  efficiently,  as  well.  Add  up  all 
the  savings,  and  D-Mist  virtually  pays 
for  itself. 

Proved?  You  bet.  Right  now  D-Mist 
is  bringing  these  benefits  to  nearly  1000 
press  units  in  the  United  States.  D-Mist 
is  quickly  and  easily  installed  between 
press  runs.  Or  you  can  order  these 
modestly  priced  systems  on  your  new 
presses. 

Let  a  Cutler-Hammer  man  show  you 
how  to  start  your  own  clean  team,  and 
beat  air  pollution,  inside.  Call  him  soon. 


SupprtttKin 


Cofon*-'"^ 
ditchsrgt  tourct 


How  the  patented  D-Mist  works;  A  thin,  stainless  steel 
wire  (.010  inches  in  diometer)  is  mounted  adjacent  to 
the  ink  train  nips.  Airborne  ink  mist  electrically  charged, 
is  driven  bock  anto  inking  rails  by  the  electrical  fields. 
Some  mist  may  even  be  suppressed  before  it's  formed. 


INDUSTRIAL  SYSTSMS I  DENVER  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo. 


Start  a  Clean  learn 


itler-Hammt 


The  Weekly  Editor 

NEW  BUT  THINKING  DAILY 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Maryland’s  capital  city,  An¬ 
napolis,  has  an  infant  weekly 
newspaper  with  grown-up  ideas 
of  going  daily  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  paper  is  the  Annapolut 
Times.  It’s  new  but  its  owners 
and  operators  are  old  names  in 
journalism  around  Annapolis. 
Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  part 
owTier  and  publisher  of  the 
Times,  was  until  early  this  year, 
vicepresident,  editor,  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  15,000  plus 
circulation  Annapolis  Evening 
Capital.  His  sons,  Elmer  III, 
Allen  C.,  also  owners,  worked 
for  the  Capital  and  its  three  as¬ 
sociated  weekly  newspapers,  as 
managing  editor  and  advertising 
director  respectively. 

When  the  Capital-Gazette 
Press,  which  publishes  the  Even¬ 
ing  Capital,  was  taken  over 
early  this  year  by  five  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.  area  businessmen, 
Jackson,  Jr.,  was,  in  his  own 
words,  “fired”  and  his  sons  were 
“discharged.” 

Jackson  called  the  former 
owner  of  the  Capital  Gazette 
Press  as  “a  good  friend  of  the 
family.”  He  now  has  a  $15  mil¬ 
lion  suit  filed  against  his 
“friend”  claiming  that  the  Jack- 
sons  had  the  option  to  buy  the 
newspaper  publishing  company. 

Meanwhile,  after  four  months 
of  unemployment,  Jackson,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  family,  bought 
the  18  year-old  Glen  Bumie 
Times,  a  weekly,  and  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  the  Anne  Arundel 
Times. 

Glen  Burnie,  a  suburban  town 
lying  to  the  north  of  Annapolis, 
is  in  Anne  Arundel  County 
which  takes  in  the  capital  city 
and  goes  far  enough  north  to 
nudge  Baltimore. 

On  July  31  vol.  1,  no.  1  of  the 
Annapolis  Times  was  issued.  It 
carri^  24  broadsheet  pages  and 
a  promise  by  Jackson,  Jr.,  that 
“We  expect  to  be  the  dominate 
newspaper  serving  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  start  modestly  but 
promise  constant  improvement.” 
He  said  also,  “We  will  strive 
to  become  a  daily  new'spaper  and 
will  succeed  if  we  earn  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  you,  our  readers.” 

Started  for  competition 

Jackson  isn’t  shy  about  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  Anna^lis 
Times  was  created  with  the  idea 
of  competing  with  the  Capital. 
He  said  that  this  may  be  as  long 
as  two  years  away  and  that  no 
schedule  has  been  set  for  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  daily  operation. 

One  step  in  going  daily  will 


be  creation  of  a  printing  plant. 
This  is  in  the  works,  said  Jack- 
son.  Negotiations  are  active  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  large  build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Annapolis. 
Once  acquired,  the  building  will 
be  stocked  with  a  new  photo  off¬ 
set  press  and  other  equipment. 

The  papers  are  currently  job- 
printed  by  Stromberg  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Ellicott  City.  The  Strom- 
bergs  are  the  former  owners  of 
the  Glen  Burnie  Times  and  still 
retain  a  20  percent  interest. 

Jackson  said  that  he  is  now 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Villager  in  nearby  Severna 
Park,  and  for  several  seasonal 
publications  belonging  to  the 
same  owner. 

Circulation  for  the  new  Times 
covers  all  16,000  homes  in  the 
Annapolis  area.  12,000  are  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  and  4,000  are 
paid. 

The  Jacksons  aren’t  the  only 
former  Capital  staffers  now  at 
the  Times.  Bob  White,  formerly 
of  the  C-G’s  government  office 
staff,  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Anne  Arundel  Times.  ME  of  the 
Annapolis  Times  is  Jack  O’¬ 
Brien,  former  city  editor  of  the 
daily. 

World-Trib  staffer 
in  N.J.  ad  post 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Raymond  M.  Quinn,  former 
industrial  advertising  manager 
of  the  now  defunct  World-Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune,  has  assumed  the 
position  of  advertising  director 
for  the  Ridgewood  Newspapers, 
which  includes  the  Ridgewood 
Herald  News,  the  Sunday  News 
of  Ridgewood,  and  the  Sunday 
Post  of  Paramus. 

Quinn,  is  a  past  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  joined  with 
the  World-Trib  when  the  three 
papers  merged,  and  remained 
there  until  the  paper  folded  in 
1%7. 

He  then  spent  a  year  as  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  the 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  after 
which  he  joined  Ridgewood. 

In  another  announcement 
made  by  the  Ridgewood  News¬ 
papers,  Miss  Jeanne  Meditz,  a 
23  year  old  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  was  promoted  to 
society  editor  of  the  Sunday 
News  and  the  Herald  News. 

Miss  Meditz  was  a  production 
assistant  with  Crowell  Collier 
and  Macmillan  in  New  York. 


The  APME  at  Hartford 


ROUNDTABLE  DISCUSSION— Members  of  the  APME  New  Tech¬ 
nology  Committee  discuss  plans.  Around  the  table  starting  at  the 
top  left:  Erine  Cutts,  Charleston  (S.C.)  Post;  Jack  Cappon,  AP 
general  newseditor;  Arville  Schaleben,  The  Milwaukee  Journal;  L.  D. 
McAlister,  The  Atlanta  Journal;  and  Larry  Newman,  Dayton  (O.) 

Daily  News. 


THE  NEW  LOOK— Sporting  new  moustache,  Charles 
Rowe  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star  and 
president  of  APME,  presents  a  gin  barometer  to  Samuel 
G.  Blackman,  general  news  editor  of  the  AP  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  38  years  with  the  news  service. 


WHERE'S  THE  SCROLL?  Rene  (Jack)  Cappon,  new  general  news 
editor  of  The  Associated  Press  accepts  a  quill  pen  from  Tom 
Fesperman  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  chairman  of  the  APME  Gen¬ 
eral  News  Committee. 
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If  you  want  lower 
production  costs, 
see  youi^ood  Fit 
Representative. 


JW' 


( Mats  are  his  only  business! ) 


Whether  you’re  working  in  color  or  black  and  white, 

Wood  Flong  Mats  offer  stereotypers  fast,  practically  fool-proof  molds. 

With  Wood  Flong  mats  you  can  . . . 

Mold— with  less  pressure  and  fewer  remolds 

Scorch— in  less  time 

Cast— with  fewer  rejects  and- 

You  get  good  stereotype  plates  that  print  clean! 

Your  Wood  Flong  Representative  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how  Wood  Flong  Mats  can  deliver 
better  printing— at  less  cost— day  after  day  I 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  SSI  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-29SO 


01 
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Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Bob  Holland,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  who  left  to  join 
the  Smith,  Kline  and  French 
Company’s  PR  staff,  is  resign¬ 
ing  after  eight  years  to  direct 
public  relations  at  Temple 
Medical  Health  Center. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  H.  RozolT  Associates 
Inc.  has  been  selected  to  con¬ 
duct  public  relations  and 
publicity  programs  for  Fyanes 
Corporation  (educational 
games);  Land  Research,  Inc.; 
and  Jared  Shlaes  &  Co.,  real 
estate  consultants. 

*  *  * 

Wilson,  Haight  &  Welch,  Inc. 
has  been  appointed  as  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  newly  formed 
Marathon  Battery  Company 
Elmsford,  N.Y.  Product  pulv 
licity  and  community  relations 
will  be  handled  by  the  PR  di¬ 
vision  of  the  agency. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Moorehouse,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  East  Liverpool 
(Ohio)  Review  and  Youugstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator,  and  a 


member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
was  appointed  PR  manager  of 
Midland-Ross  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  L.  Lyttle,  senior  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Hesselbart  and  Mitten 
Advertising  Company  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  by  the  Remington 
Rand  office  systems  division, 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  Marietta,  O. 

*  *  « 

Mel  Resnick,  director  of  Media 
for  Public  Relations  Aids,  Inc. 
since  1960,  has  been  named  vice- 
president. 

*  *  « 

Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Rumrill-Hoyt,  Inc.,  New 
York  as  its  public  relations 
agency. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  E.  Chase,  who  has 
been  the  controller  of  Kraft 
Foods  in  Mexico  City,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  planning 
information. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Briley,  newscaster 
with  KHQ,  Inc.,  Spokane,  for 
15  years,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of 
public  affairs  coordinator  to 
coordinate  programming  and 
news  facilities  on  both  radio 
and  television. 
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Bob  Considine  wins 
Richard  Reid  award 

Bob  Considine,  author  and 
columnist,  has  won  the  1969 
Catholic  Institute  of  the  Press’ 
Richard  Reid  Award. 

The  award,  given  annually 
honoring  the  memory  of  Richard 
Reid,  K.  M.,  late  editor  of  the 
Catholic  News,  is  made  to  a  CIP 
member  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  communications  and 
who  has  generously  contributed 
time  and  talent  to  civic  and 
community  activities. 

Presentation  will  be  made  on 
October  30  at  a  reception  honor¬ 
ing  the  occasion  by  CIP  presi¬ 
dent,  Edward  J.  O’Neill,  political 
columnist  for  the  News. 

• 

Daily ^s  new  format 
avoids  ‘circus  look’ 

Golden,  Colo. 

The  103  year  old  Golden 
Daily  Transcript  has  introduced 
a  new  format  that  places  heavy 
emphasis  on  readability,  clarity, 
editorial  process  color  and  new 
Bodoni  head  schedules. 

Publishers  Bill  King  indi¬ 
cated  reception  by  subscribers 
had  been  “very  favorable.”  King 
said:  “It  was  our  belief  readers 
would  welcome  a  change  from 
the  typical  circus  makeup  and 
heavy  dependence  on  overpower¬ 
ing  headlines  used  by  the  two 
metropolitan  papers.” 

The  Golden  Daily  Transcript 
is  an  offset  production  news¬ 
paper  with  computerized  cold 
type  facilities. 

Controlling  interest  in  the 
Daily  Transcript  is  held  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star  through  its 
Great  Bend  Tribune  affiliate. 

• 

Set  Courant  workshop 

Hartfdrd,  Conn. 

Some  100  Connecticut  educat¬ 
ors  will*  participate  in  a  one-day 
newspaper  workshop — designed 
to  demonstrate  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  teaching  tool — spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Hartford  Courant 
Oct.  31.  The  free  program  is  of¬ 
fered  to  teachers  of  grades  five 
through  eight.  The  workshop  is 
one  facet  of  The  Courant’s 
.school  project,  which  distributes 
newspapers,  free  lesson  plans 
and  free  filmstrips  throughout 
the  state. 

• 

A  funny  bone  shift 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Chaparral,  an  independent 
humor  magazine  for  more  than 
60  years,  is  now  a  biweekly 
news  tabloid  featuring  critical 
essays  on  Stanford  University 
life.  It  describes  itself  as  “a 
publications  commune  based  on 
the  equal  right  to  participation 
and  decision-making  by  all 
those  on  the  magazine.” 


Deaths 

Vylla  Poe  Wilson,  86,  who 
with  her  sister  Elizabeth  co^  ered 
art,  club,  and  society  news  for 
Washington  and  New  York 
newspapers  for  more  than  half 
a  century;  in  Washington,  Oct 
2.  She  was  born  in  Trenton 
County,  N.J.  into  a  family  col¬ 
laterally  descended  from  Edgar  ^ 
Allan  Poe.  | 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Morrison,  Jr.  25, 
a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louit 
Globe  Democrat  who  was  in 

Washington  on  a  Journalism ; 
Center  fellowship ;  Oct.  5,  as  a  i 
result  of  injuries  suffered  when 
his  motorcycle  went  out  of  con¬ 
trol  and  struck  a  light  pole.  f 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Cresap  Mattingly,  | 
70,  editorial  artist  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sunpapers  for  47 
years;  Sept.  29. 

*  *  *  1 

Edward  Matt  Baker,  55,  t 

veteran  editor  with  Broadcast  I 
News  Ltd.,  Toronto,  whose 
career  started  35  years  ago  with 
the  Canadian  Press  in  Winni¬ 
peg;  recently.  i 

*  *  *  I 

Norman  D.  Black,  Jr.,  56. 1 
publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  I 
Forum  for  25  years  and  presi-  I 
dent  of  the  WDAY  radio  and  ' 
television;  Sept.  25. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  I).  Reimert,  67, 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  and  a 
newspaperman  for  more  than  ; 
40  years;  Oct.  1. 

*  «  « 

Dean  Jennings,  64,  author 
and  former  newspaperman  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  j 
Oct.  1. 

Eleanor  Arnett  Nash,  77, . 
columnist  for  the  Baltimore  ,f 
Evening  Sun,  sister  of  poet( 
Ogden  Nash;  Oct.  3. 

♦  ♦  • 

Joe  L.  Markham,  82,  sports  i 
writer,  advertising  manager  for  I 
13  years  with  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette;  Sept.  24. 

Computer  seminar  ^ 

Los  Angeles 

Next  month  and  through  De- , 
cember,  TRW  will  conduct  five 
seminars  on  computers  and  auto¬ 
mation  for  members  of  the  news 
media  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  ) 
area.  There  is  no  charge.  Each 
seminar  will  be  two  and  one- 
half  hours  long  and  will  con¬ 
sist  of  presentations  and  demon¬ 
strations,  with  sufficient  time 
for  questions  and  answers.  They 
will  be  held  on  the  following: 
Nov.  4;  Nov.  11;  Nov.  26;  and 
Dec.  9.  For  information,  con¬ 
tact  Anthony  W.  Fortune, 
TRW,  One  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif. 
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If  these  buses  served  your  city,  too, 
air  pollution  would  be 
less  of  a  problem 


Because  these  buses  are  powered  by 
LP-gas.  It’s  clean  burning.  Odorless. 
Reduces  objectionable  fumes  and  res¬ 
idue  that  contaminate  the  air.  Some 
1600  Chicago  Transit  Authority  buses 
run  on  LP-gas. 

This  remarkable  fuel  is  found  in  homes, 
too,  like  natural  gas.  LP-gas  is  used  to 
cook  food,  dry  clothes,  heat  water. 

To  farmers  and  ranchers,  LP-gas  is  a 
vital  working  tool.  It  powers  their  trac¬ 
tors,  dries  their  crops,  brands  their 
cattle. 

Industry?  There,  too,  thawing  rail 
switches,  heating  workers,  superheat¬ 
ing  metals. 

Just  what  is  this  gas  called  LP?  A  close 
cousin  of  natural  gas.  But  compressed 


into  liquid  form  for  ease  of  transport 
and  storage. 

Its  remarkable  versatility  has  made  it 
America’s  fastest  growing  fuel.  The 
consumption  of  LP-gas  for  home,  farm, 
commercial  and  industrial  use  has  dou¬ 
bled  in  10  years... tripled  in  14. 
Butane,  propane,  bottled  gas— it  has 
many  names.  But  they’re  all  really 
LP-gas. 

Of  America's  great  sources  of  energy, 
only  LP-gas  serves  you  in  so  many  ways. 


AUTHORIZED  MEMBER 

NATIONAI.  LP-QA8  COUNCIL 


FOR  HEAT  «  POWER  ANYWHERE 


This  seal  identifies  an  authorized  member^ 
NATIONAL  LP-GAS  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL,  Chicafo,  lUinoU  60603 


August  linage 

Th*  linage  tabulation  shown  hart  has 
boon  compilad  by  Madia  Records,  Inc. 
for  OKclusivt  publication  by  Editor  t 
hiblishar.  piay  may  not  ba  printed  or 
published  in  any  form  without  aiplicit 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  August  I9if  Linages 
'Includes  41,005  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludas  27,451  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  40,724  lines  PARADE 
#lncludes  24,474  lines  WEEKEND. 

194?  1948 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,803,749  2,751,349 

fleacon  Journal-S  ..  1,149  848  1,057,711 

Grand  Total  .  3,973,597  3,809,080 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 

^Knickerbocker-News-e  1,440,431  1,197  872 

Times  Union-m  .  1,230,449  1,184,288 

tlTimes  Union-S  .  915,130  779,319 

Grand  Total  .  3,804,230  3,141,479 

,  ALBUQUER9UE.  N.M. 

Journal-in  . .  2,073  775  2,044,371 

.  750,444  574,347 

Tr.bune-e  .  1,984,380  1.977,844 

Grand  Total  .  4,808.819  4.594,542 

-  ...  .  ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,903,942  2,934  351 

"notp?  a  - . 3.429.441 

JsMrnL^B  fun  advertising  includes; 

Constttution-S  .  1,433,313  1.359.127 

Grand  Total  .  .  7.944.212  7.725.119 

— 3,424,957  includes  I  IB  337 
lines;  1948—3,429,441  Includes  101,444  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Hfews-American-S  ....  832.384  445.559 

News-Amerlcan-e  .  1,415,549  1.414  038 

.  1.395,753  1. 3931471 

.  1.973,087  2.044.845 

Soft.  Vi  . j  ^.3^.084  7,039,924 

Included; 

uTSii  Americans  I949-832.M4  includes 
aic*Se  j  American-e  1949—1,. 
415,549  includes  18,800  lines. 

^  BANGOR.  ME. 

.  974.939  1.112,374 

.  ‘aton  rouge,  la. 

lAdvocate-S  .  471251  •4ti;845 

Sort.  t: . 3.594,904  2,424,140 

NOTE.  State-Times-e  8  Advocate-m 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi- 
tion.  Advoc4t*-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAkHTON.  N.Y. 

.  1.380,503  1.479.308 

. .  552.347  403,479 

Sun-Bulletin-m  .  417,074  478,742 

Grand  Total  .  2.349,944  2.341.529 

.  ...  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,151, 139  1,114.149 

Nr*-*  .  2,041,749  2,022  442 

"*•**•5  .  1,080,798  942.132 

Vi  . *.333.704  4.098.943 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
News-e  1949  -  2,041.7*9  includes  45,514 
lines;  1948—2,022,442  includes  52,742  lines. 

.  ^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

R^ord  American-d  ...  481,955  454,781 

Advartiser-S  .  420,959  345,714 

t  1,400,880  1,448,012 

.  1.401.829  1.589,485 

tf '<>‘>•■5  . .  1,798,147  1 ,424,820 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1.094.082  1.083.334 

tHarald  Traveler-S  ...  905,748  811,152 

Grand  Total  .  7,903.400  7  401  500 

NOTE:  Globa-e  publislied  five  da«  a 
week  only  effective  January  4.  1949. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

eerier  Espress-m  ....  9H,275  1,157,984 

ICourier  Exprass-S  ...  1,121,234  984,032 

tEvaning  News-a  .  2,939,721  3,044,539 

Grand  Total  .  5,057,230  5.208, .555 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1949—1,121,234  includes 

38,400  linns;  1948—984,032  includes  28.800 
lines.  Evening  News-e  1949—2,939,721  in¬ 
cludes  144.880  lines;  1948—3.044,539  in¬ 
cludes  174,315  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Ceuriar-Post-a  .  1,945,310  1,932,492 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 
AUGUST  &  HRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  1969-68 

( 14  City  Total— b  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

AUGUST  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS 
1 969  vs  1968  1969  vs  1968 


GENERAL  % 

(Selected  Classifications)  Gain  or  Loss 

Alcoholic  Beverages  .  —  11.3 

Foods  .  -f-  9.3 

Baby  Foods  .  —  80.6 

Baking  Products  .  +  8.0 

Beverages  .  +  8.9 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  .  -f  65.8 

Condiments  .  +  70.6 

Dairy  Products  .  —  15.6 

Frozen  Foods  .  -f- 107.5 

Meats  &  Fish  .  —  2.1 

Industrial  .  +  77.7 


Gain  or  Loss  Total 


Insurance  .  -f  18.4  1.6  4-17.6 

Medical  .  4-  22.4  1.3  4-  8.4 

Public  Utilities  .  —  19.8  2.5  —  8.8 

Publishing  &  Media  .  -t-  4.5  9.6  -f  3.7 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  ....  -t-  1.3  1.3  16.8 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI .  4-184.2  0.3  4-21.5 

Tobacco  .  —  20.8  1.7  —  13.7 

Toilet  Requisites  .  —  9.0  1.7  —  7.6 

Dentifrices  .  —  37.5  0.2  -f-  2.9 

Men's  Toiletries  .  —  46.7  0.2  —  62.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .  -f-  56.4  0.9  -4-  6.9 

Toilet  Soaps  .  —  68.2  0.1  '  -f  19.9 

Transportation  .  15.2  11.8  -f  10.7 

Airways  .  +23.1  8.3  +  5.8 

Bus  Lines  .  —  36.5  0.4  —  26.8 

Railroads  .  —  16.2  0.2  +  14.9 

Steamships  .  +  6.5  1.2  +  25.8 

Tours  .  +15.5  1.5  +  35.2 

Wearing  Apparel  .  —  11.6  2.6  —  6.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  .  +  32.6  1.5  —  12.4 

Passenger  Cars — New  .  —  6.9  13.2  —  6.2 

Tires  &  Tubes  .  +  6.0  5.1  +  13.5 

Trucks  &  Tractors  .  +443.6  0.6  —  19.3 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— AUGUST 


TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

...  + 

0.6 

56.5 

+ 

5.7 

61.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  _ 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

+ 

4.9 

43.5 

+ 

1.5 

38.3 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

. . .  + 

2.4 

100.0 

+ 

4.1 

100.0 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,749,195  1,447,044 

Observer-m  .  2,384,445  2.514,739 

§Observcr-S  .  914,493  1,042,724 

Grand  Total  .  5,048,153  5,224,527 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,873,181  3,^ 

Tribune-S  .  2,170,199  1,1 

tDaily  News-e  .  1,929,100  2,( 

American-a  .  ^ 

AnrMrican-S  .  ^ 

Sun-Timas-m  . 2,l49,9jo  2,1 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  1,252,482  1,1 

foday-e  .  710,275  .. 

Today-S  .  347,132  .. 


lines;  1948—3,149,554  Includes  II0,!;48  |iw 
Timas  Harald-S  1949—1,424,149  incite 

45,912  linas;  1948—1,090,224  includes  X 
340  linas. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  1,445,441  2,50  4 

Naws-e  .  1,451,487  2,sa> 

SNaws-S  .  594,283  73i;r; 

Grand  Total  .  3,913,431 

NOTE:  All  Newspapers  not  publliiat 
August  23  through  31,  1949,  due  to  itiih 
conditions. 


DENVER.  COLO.  I 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ...  2,771, 3M  2,ittli)l 

(Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ...  438,319  4l3;i(| 

^st-e  .  3,097,978  3.0l4.lil 


Post-e  .  3,097,978  3.0l4,t» 

Post-S  .  1,284,991  1,075,41 

Grand  Total  .  7.792,472  7,272,Fi 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  include 

Post-a  1949-3,097,978  includes  144.122  line 
1948—3,014,924  includes  145,852  linas. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  490,312  47SJI 

Tribuna-e  .  1.229,798  1.302.41 

tRagistar-S  .  721,408  SM.tX 

Grand  Total  .  2,441.518  2.S47.«! 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includtt 

Tribuna-e  1949 — 1,229,798  includes  92,5t 
linas;  1948 — l,302,4JI  includes  22,4^  line 
Registar-S  1949—^1,408  Includes  I74,2( 
lines;  1948—548,978  includes  112,720  line 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Prass-m  .  1,470,935  I,l37.8i 

iFraa  Prass-S  .  431,504  402.44 

Naws-a  .  3,044,495  2.035.111 

Naws-S  .  1,433,352  924.73 

Grand  Total  .  7,002,284  4.500.10 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includtd 

Free  Prass-m  1949— I  470,935  includes  K 
044  linas;  1948—1,137,041  includes  10,15 
linas.  Free  Prass-S  1949^31,504  Includa 
47,224  lines;  l94»-402,444  includes  ll.ll< 
linas.  Naws-a  1949 — 3,0W.495  includes  401 
277  linas;  1948—2,035.873  includes  4i.7S7 
linas.  Naws-S  1949—1,433,352  inclada 

175,944  linas;  1948—924,724  includes  77.151 
linas. 

NOTE:  Free  Press  not  published  Augur 
I  through  9;  News  August  I  through  I 
1948,  due  to  strike  conditions. 

DOVER.  DEL. 

Delaware  Stata-Naws-a  800,400  . 

NOTE:  Delaware  State-Naws-a  pub- 
lishad  5  days  a  weak  only, 

DULUTH.  MINN. 


Plain  Daalar-S  .  1,898,239  1,434,904 

Prass-a  .  3.084,142  3,039,094 

Grand  Total  .  7,844,219  7,503,294 

NOTE.  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Daalar-m  1949-2,841.818  includes 
81,535  linas;  1948—2,827,294  includes  42,700 
linas.  Plain  Daalar-S  1949—1,898,239  in¬ 
cludes  84,529  lines;  1948—1,434,904  includes 
119,047  lines.  Prass-a  1949—3,084,142  in¬ 
cludes  445.449  linas;  1948—3,039,094  in¬ 
cludes  447,422  lines. 

COCOA.  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,408,344  . 

tToday-S  .  423,7U  . 


Naws-Tribuna-m  _ 

..  733.018 

811,55 

Naws-Tribuna-S  .... 

..  474,047 

53(.3i‘ 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,203,545 

2,211,111 

EL  FASO.  TEX. 

Timas-m  . 

..  1,454,895 

1,449.11 

(Timas-S  . 

..  534,343 

441,18 

Harald-Post-a  . 

..  1.547,101 

1,521,71! 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,740,339 

3,420,251 

ELMIRA 

.  N.Y. 

Star  Gazatta-d  . 

..  923,414 

lOILf]* 

•Talargam-S  . 

..  431,881 

334,35 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,355,495 

1,354,78 

ERIE. 

FA. 

Timas-a  . 

..  1,408,019 

1.375,371 

STimas-Naws-S  . 

..  420,411 

520,751 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,028,430 

1,894,111 

NOTE:  Naws-m  8 

Timas-a  are 

sold  h 

Grand  Total  . 12,472,279  12,504.958 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  l%9 — 3,873,181  includes  810,042 
lines;  1948 — 3,944,9H  includes  M3,942  lines. 
Tribune-S  1949-2,170,199  includes  404,587 
lines;  1948—1,861,408  includes  374,444  lines. 
Dally  Naws-a  1948—2,013,380  includes  53.- 
913  linas.  Sun-TImas-S  IH9-1, 252,482  in¬ 
cludes  191,434  lines;  1948—1,102,499  in¬ 
cludes  IM.nO  lines. 

NOTE:  Amarican-a  8  S  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  April  27.  1949.  Today-e  8  S  first  pub¬ 
lication  April  28,  1949. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

EnquIrar-m  .  2,402,131  2,399,884 

Enquirar-S  .  1,412,289  l,379,5M 

Post  8  Timas-Star-e  ..  2,331,954  2,254,351 

Grand  Total  .  4,544,385  4,035,791 

NOTE:  Post  8  Timas-Star-e  IW9--2,- 
331,954  includes  71,424  linas;  1948—2,254,351 
includes  28,240  linas. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,841,818  2,827,294 


Grand  Total  .  2,032,132  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad; 
Today-m  1949 — 1,408,344  includes  44.880 
linas.  Today-S  1949—423,744  includes  19,200 
linas. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,840,705  3.003,535 

Dispatch-S  .  1,847,342  1,524.924 

Citizen- Journal-m  .  1,093,222  1,080,775 

Grand  Total  .  5,801,249  5,409,234 

1949  1948 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  3,428,184  3.154.182 

tNaws-S  .  1,250,198  873,449 

Timas  Harald-a  .  3,298.004  3.149.554 

§Timas  Harald-S  .  1,424,149  1,090.224 

Grand  Total  .  9,400,537  8,247/33 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includad; 
Naws-m  1949—3,428,184  includes  100,800 
linas;  1948—3,154,182  includes  110,480  lines. 
Naws-S  1949-1,250,198  includes  9.540  linas; 
1948—873,449  includes  17,900  lines.  Timas 
Herald-a  1949-3,298.004  includes  125.051 


optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  sdi- 
tion,  Timas-a,  is  shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Harald-a  .  1,887,513  l,735.W 

FCRT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  2,458,740  2,423,«‘ 

tNaws-S  .  1,190,441  943,W 

News-sat  .  580,093  519.44} 

Grand  Total  .  4,429,274  3,907.101 1 

NOTE:  Naws-a  published  5  days  a  wast| 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazatta-m  ...  1,404,424  1,534,234 


IJournal  Gazatta-S 
News  Santinal-e  ... 


744,350  427.241 

2,049,325  2.042.144 


Grand  Total  .  4,440,101  4,223.441 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talegram-m  .  I,494,K7  1,514,44! 

Star-Talagram-a  .  2,513,210  2,479,SI4 

(Star-Telagram-S  .  1,284,954  944.tn 

Prass-a  .  473,449  442,444 

•Prass-S  .  294,548  141,051 

Grand  Total  .  4,242,738  5.544.945 

NOTE:  Pr«ss’t  published  S  days  * 
only. 
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FRESNO;  CALIF. 

|M-<  .  I.il5.3f7  I. Mi, 457 

)|M-S  .  Mt.TM  i07.Sf7 

Crard  Total  . 2.2i3.i77  2,274,054 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 

Pett-Slar  (Soa  Nota)  f22,70l  8fS,M7 

N07E:  Pott  Star-m  E  Timat-a  told  in 
combination.  Linaqa  of  ona  adition  Pott 
Slar-m  it  thown. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Pratt-c  .  2,7Sf,3IS  2,f37,3ia 

tPrtti  S  .  f77,454  747,f75 

Grand  Total  . 3,73i,772  3,MS,2f3 

HACKENSACK,  N.J. 

lacoro  a  .  2,l4i,li3  2,40e,42i 

Hacord  Call-S  .  5f3,72f  . 


M.IOl 

a^ss' 

10, t!i 
iclud«i| 

11. et'l 
It  4llfl 

44,’!  , 
icladnl 
77,Kl|t 

uqli 


Grand  Total  .  5,iS4,73S  5,lf7,f80 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

ClKonicla-a  . 4,23S.i2l  3.Slf.287 

Cbronicla-S  .  I.S8f,3SS  1,404,130 

toit-m  .  3,iOO,ISf  3,430,743 

Pott-S  .  1,344,044  1,007,534 


m 

534>¥ 


i4f,li:il 

521,7 


311, 4>2 
134,35 1 

isfwl 


I75,37l| 

i»,75) 

ifi!^ 
>ld  b 
a  adi- 


'35,101 

I23,«<l 

'43,73* 

lf,443 

07ii«i| 

wiM| 

I 

M.23* 

27,247 

42,144 


UTTLi  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkantat  6aiaHa-m  1,300,415  1,541,404 

JArkantat  GaiaHa-S  547,437  478,412 

Arkantat  Damocrat.a  f03,272  f5f,a6l 

fArkantat  Damocrat-S  40f,f30  340,017 

Grand  Total  .  3,241,254  3,33f,004 

LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  .  2,000,401  2,504,00f 

llndapandant  Pratt 

Talaqram-S  .  024,013  780,833 

Pratt  Talaqram-a  .  2,324,004  2,lf0,540 


Grand  Total  . 2,73f,8f2  2,400,424 

NOiE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
iKord-a  Ifif— 2,144,143  includat  227,f84 
fiaat;  If 48— 2,408,424  includat  350,504 

NOTE:  Hackantack  Racord  Call-S 

(rtt  publication  Saptambar  2f,  IfM. 
laeord-a  publithad  fiva  dayt  a  waak  af- 
lactiva  Octobar  IS,  IfM. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  I,480.72f  I,5f3.4fl 

ICourant-S  .  1,220,847  f  34,882 

fimat-a  .  1,475,437  2,0M,f32 

fTimat-S  .  542,121  . 

Grand  Total  .  5, 1 47 J 34  4,5ff,305 

NOTE:  TImat-S  If4f-542,hl  linat  In- 
cladas  I4f,740  linat  of  Part  Run  Advar- 
liiinq. 

NOTE:  Timat-S  firtt  publication  Sap- 
lambar  IS.  IfM.  Timat-a  publithad  fiva 
dayt  a  waak  only,  affactiva  Saptambar 
14,  IfM. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advartitar-m  .  2.417,032  2,2S7.f3i 

Slar-8ullatin-a  . 2,42f.308  2,301, 2f4 

(Star-Rullatin  t 

Advartitar-S  .  808,318  438,750 


Grand  Total  .  5,233,370  5,555  442 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Indapandant-m  Ifif — 2,080,481  includat 
217,772  linat;  IfiO— 2,584.00f  includat 
247,7n  linat.  Pratt  Talaqram-a  Ifif — 
2,324,084  includat  217,772  linat;  If48— 
2.lf0,S40  includat  247,788  linat. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Nawtday  Suffolk-a  ....  2,485,382  2.427,l4f 
Nawtday  Nattau-a  ....  2,743,454  2,711,401 

Grand  Total  .  5,448.834  5,338,750 

LONG  ISLAND-SUFFOLK.  N.Y. 

Sun-m  .  713,424 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timat-m  .  S,350.47f  5,702,854 

Timat-S  .  3,703.530  3,442.107 

Harald  Examinar-a  ...  l,l7l,ffS  1,285,128 
Harald  Examinar-S  ...  443.fM  427,257 


Grand  Total  . 10,478,178  10,877  424 

NOTE  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Timat-m  Ifif— 5.3S8.47f  includat  808,447 
linat;  IfiO— 5702,854  includat  1,000,827 
linat.  Timat-S  Ifif — 3,703,538  includat 
1,138,137  linat;  IfiO— 3,442,187  includat 
1,353,042  linat. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  f7f.f25  I,028,7f3 

•Sun-S  .  3ff,f3l  410,251 


Grand  Total  .  I.37f.854  l.43f,044 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Ifam-a  .  72f,f04  731,188 


MACON.  GA. 

Talaqraph-m  .  ff7,2l4 

Nawi-a  .  ffi.OOi 

§Talaqraph  t  Nawt-S  ,  M7,I87 


Grand  Total  . Il.04f.l7f  f,Uf,704 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Ckronicla-a  Ifif— 4,235,421  includat  444,- 
NS  linat;  IfiO— 3,8if, 287  includat  440.851 
Ktat.  Chronicla-S  IHf— l,8M,3S5  includat 
8i.41f  linat;  If48— I.404.IM  includat  212,- 
B4  linat.  Pott-m  Ifif— 3,400, 1 5f  includat 
353,200  linat;  IfiO— 3,434,743  includat  4if,- 
K7  linat.  Pott-S  Ifif— 1.344.044  includat 
175,705  linat;  IfiO— 1,007,534  includat  Ilf,- 
341  linat. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

N#wt-a  .  2,l47.44f  2,I8I,I4» 

Star-m  .  2,147,448  2,282.484 

$tar-S  .  1,543,218  l.33f.lff 


Grand  Total  .  2,400.407 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capital  Timai-a  .  1,805,400 

§Witcontin  Stata 
Journal-S .  737,484 


Grand  Total  .  2.543.084  . 

NOTE:  Capital  Timat-a  8  Witcontin 
Stato  Journal-m  told  in  combination. 
Linaqa  of  only  ona  adition— Capital 
Timat-a — it  thown. 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  fM,2f3  784,148 

*Nawt-S  .  344,334  231,050 


Grand  Total  .  5,878,115  5,803,032 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Oarion  Ladoar-m  ....  I.3SI.M7  1,344,454 
{Clarion  Ladqar  t 

Nawt-S  .  580,870  3M,34i 

Daily  Nawt-a  .  l.338,fS7  1,323,274 

Grand  Total  .  3,301,514  3.044,074 

JACKSONVILLF,  FLA. 

Timat  Union-m  .  2.4f0.487  2.357.fl4 

Timat-Union-S  .  1,027,811  801,250 

Journal-a  .  1,501,045  l.lfO.ffI 


Grand  Total  . 5.0lf.343  4,350,157 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

Jartay  Journal-a  ....  1,245,414  1,334,538 
NOTE:Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
IjJariay  Journal-a  Ifif — 1,245,414  Includat 
*,187  linat;  IfiO— 1,334,538  includat  42,- 
170  linat. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

TImai  m  .  2,308.83f  2,425,347 

Slar-e  .  I.434.2M  1,823,310 

fStar-S  .  I,0l3,4f3  ff3,3f4 

23.4C]  Grand  Total  .  4,758,400  5,242,071 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Jaurnal-m  .  f73.0l8  878,405 

Nawt-Santinal-a  .  I,3f0,377  I,27f,f43 

{Naws-Santinal-S  .  430,153  473,554 


Grand  Total  .  I,324,42f  I  OI5,lf8 

NOTE:  Sunday  Nawt  it  told  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  followinq 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS  TENN 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,304,215  2.lf2,2l4 
Commarcial  Appaal-S  I,l7f.5f5  f75.784 

Pratt-Scimitar-a  .  1,454,043  1,544,835 

Grand  Total  .  S,l3f.853  4,712,837 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Pratt-Scimitar-a  Ifif — 1,454,043  includat 
ff.lM  linat;  If48-1. 544,835  includat  42.- 
844  linat. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,373,035  4,274,822 

Harald-S  .  2,081,017  1,477,057 

Nawt-a  .  2,044,lf8  I.7f7,54f 


Grand  Total  .  2.ff3.548  2,432,124 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Saqlt-Tribuna-d  .  I.l0l,3lf  1,185,841 


Grand  Total  . .  .  8,4f8.250  7,751,448 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Harald-m  If4f— 4,373,035  includat  Ilf.- 
242  linat;  lf48-4.274,822  includat  125.284 
linat.  Haraid-S  Ifif — 2,061,017  includat 

f3,3f8  linat;  IfiO— 1,477,057  includat  4f.- 
m  linat.  Nawi-a  Ifif— 2,044, 1 f8  includat 
52,f20  linat;  If48-I.7f7.54f  includat  52.- 
f20  linat. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  2.002.f44  1,740,021 

Journal-a  .  3,434.321  3,358,554 

t Journal-S  .  2,144,780  l,4M.287 

Grand  Total  .  7,584,047  4,704,844 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  2,142,482  I,f75.844 

Star-a  .  3.l48,f2S  2.f84,47l 

fTribuna-S  .  l.f4S,llf  1,424,022 

Grand  Total  .  7,274,724  4,584,337 


NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad 

Star— If4f— 3.l48.f25  includat  4f8.4l4 
linat;  If48-2,f84,47l  includat  445.f43 

linat. 

MODESTO.  CAUF. 

Baa-a  .  1,208,128  I.0f8,lf2 

{8aa-S  .  308,844  254,144 

Grand  Total  .  I  5l4.f72  1,343,334 

NOTE:  Baa-a  publithad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

#Star-a  .  2,4f0,58f  2,54f,f08 

Gazatta-m  .  I,35f.f54  I.347.2f8 

La  Pratta-a  .  2.734.04f  2.f83.840 

Grand  Total  4,584,5f4  4,881,044 

NOTE:  Star-a  includat  Waakand  Maqa- 
lina  linaqa. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.J. 

Racord-a  .  8f3,857  82f.SS3 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prast-a  .  1,012,452  fS4.2ll 

Star-m  .  ff5,502  f23,f87 

•Star-S  .  438,077  354,082 

Grand  Total  .  2,444,031  2,232,280 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  2,038,485  2,043,244 

Tannattaan-m  .  2.057.8M  2.0f4,ff4 

Tannattaan-S  .  8f4,774  728,084 

Grand  Total  .  4.ff3,l2f  4,848,324 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  ....  1,203,340  1,018,474 

Raqittar-a  .  1,750,378  I,44f.0f7 

Raqittar-S  .  I,lf4,840  f07,802 

Raqittar  t  Journal- 

Couriar-tat  .  148,730  144.414 

Grand  Total  .  4.2ff,308  3,720.lfl 

NOTE:  Journal  Couriar-m  4  Raqittar-a 
publithad  5  dayt  a  waak  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timat-Picayuna-m  .  3,2ff,l30  3,278,131 

Timat-Picayuna-S  .  I,40f.4f8  1,208,074 

Stata-S  t  Itam-a  .  I.f0l,4ff  l.82f.844 

Grand  Total  .  4,410,127  4,314,051 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Timat-m  .  3,050,348  3.07f,l22 

Timat-S  .  3,3l5,2f4  2,fl8,423 

Nawt-m  .  l,f40,0SI  2,004,2f4 

Nawt-S  .  2,000,012  1,708,245 

Poit-a  .  l.lfS,807  I.l40.ff3 

Grand  Total  . 11,501,512  10,851, 0f7 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Nawt-m  Ifif— I,f40,05l  includat  741,403 
linat;  IfiO— 2,004.2f4  includat  f2l.725 

linat.  Nawt-S  If4f--2,000,0I2  linat  includat 
1,185,444  linat;  If48— 1,708,245  linat  in- 
cludas  I,008.8f8  linat. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.Y. 

Lonq  Island  Pratt-a  ..  1.317,581  1,354,248 
tILonq  Island  Pratt-S  4f2.i23  540,721 

Grand  Total  .  2,010,204  I,8f4,f4f 

ESP  J.  Kleinie 

NEW  YORK 

(EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA),  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pranta-m  345,305  372,571 

El  Diario-La  Pranta-S  I0l,84f  7f.52f 

Grand  Total  .  447,174  452,100 

NEWBURGH,  N.Y. 

Nawt-a  .  f02,73f  fM,fl5 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Pratt-m  .  1,453,787  l,472.M2 

iPratt-S  .  737,548  547.lf8 

fimat-Harald-a  .  1,412,477  1,374,310 

Grand  Total  .  3,803,812  3.5f4.IIO 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

GataHa-a  .  I,08f.ff8  ff8.2IO 

*GaiaHa-S  .  3M.824  2f7,lf4 

Grand  Total  .  1,458,822  I.2f5.404 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  I,324.3f4  I,34l.f4l 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,083.f83  2,170,025 

§Tribuna-S  .  1,078,783  8f2.8fl 

Grand  Total  .  3.I42,7M  3,042, f  14 

NOTE:  Tribuna-S  Ifif— 1,078,783  linat 
includat:  5,135  Part  Run  Advartitinq. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  l.4fS,l55  1,554,852 

tOklahoman-S  .  7f4.44l  448,788 

Timat-a  .  1,528,728  1,441,317 

Journal-m  .  884,424  . 

Journal-S  .  344,375  . 

Grand  Total  .  5,247,145  3,444.fS7 


NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Oklahoman-m  Ifif — l.4fS,l55  includat 
2l2.47f  linat;  IfM  — 1,554,852  includat 
188,305  linat.  Timat-a  I f4f— 1,528,728  in¬ 
cludat  174,488  linat;  If48— 1,441,317  in¬ 
cludat  152, f40  linat.  Journal-m  Ifif— 
884,424  includat  42,fl2  linat.  Journal-S 
Ifif— 344,375  includat  13,040  linat. 

NOTE:  Journal-m  8  S  not  maaturad 
by  Madia  Racordt  in  IfM. 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Harald-d  .  1,421,408  1,720,755 

World-Harald-S  .  1,182,333  f74,500 

Grand  Total  .  2,803.741  2,4f5,255 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Santinal-m  .  2,Mf,4l0  2,4fl,200 

§Santinal-S  .  I,2l2,f07  800,154 

Star-a  .  2.404.flS  2,385,128 

Grand  Total  . 4,48f.432  5,474,484 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad: 
Santinal-m  Ifif— 2, Mf, 410  includat  541,- 
408  linat;  If48—2.4f  1,200  includat  578,504 
linat.  Santinal-S  Ifif — I  2l2.f07  includat 
If4,8fl  linat;  If48— 800,154  includat  153,- 
lif  linat.  Star-a  Ifif— 2,404,fl5  includat 

438,f2l  linat;  I  f48— 2.385,128  includat 
4f2.250  linat. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 

Timat-a  .  1,832,854  I.f0l,570 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star  Nawt-a  .  1.174.874  1,005,284 

|Star  Nawt-S  .  335,482  330,575 

Star  Nawt 

Indapandant-m  _  1,084,042  f4l,734 

Grand  Total  2,5f4,3f8  2.277.5f3 

NOTE:  Star  Nawt  Indapandant-m  pub¬ 
lithad  fiva  days  a  waak  only. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Call-m  .  877  504  fM,304 

PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 

Timat-a  .  E54.07I  880,315 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,418,584  1,451,281 

{Journal  Star-S  .  583,510  4W,704 

Grand  Total  .  2.202,0f4  2,l48.f87 

NOTE:  JouranI  Star-m  t  Journal  Star-a 
told  in  combination.  Linaqa  of  only  ona 
adition — Journal  Star-a — it  thown. 

PHILADELPHIA  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,582,814  2.477.751 

tBullatin-S  .  I.Of5.fJ2  f43,fM 

Inquirar-m  .  I.fif.fil  I,f55,f35 

Inquirar-S  .  2,574,201  I,f80,487 

Nawt-a  .  1,041,328  1.048.510 

Grand  Total  .  f .284.238  8.424.851 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Bullatin-a  IHf— 2,582,814  includat  584,214 
linat;  1848—2,477,751  includat  4f 1,204  linat. 
Bullatin-S  If4f-I.0f5.f32  includat  412,348 
linat;  Ifif— f43,f48  includat  3f0,ll5  linat. 
Inqutrar-m  Ifif^l.fif.fil  includat  253, 34f 
linat;  IfiB— l,f5S.f35  Includat  245,823  linat. 
Inqutrar-S  Ifif— 2,574,201  includat  848.H2 
liaat;  IfiB— 1,880,487  includat  450,487  linat. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  3,151,883  3,142,402 

Rapublic-S  .  1,083,474  834,743 

Gaiatta-a  .  3,047,831  3.032.215 

Grand  Total  .  7,283,388  7,108,540 

PITTSbURGH,  PA. 

Pott-Gai.  8  Sun-Tal.-m  1,077,825  1,212.375 

Pratt-a  .  2,410,471  2,270,802 

fPratt-S  .  1,507,328  1,240,152 

Grand  Total  .  4,885,824  4,723,428 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

Couriar-Nawt-a  .  1,358,883  1,281,545 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Pratt-a  .  2,273,142  2,473,455 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oraqonian-m  .  2,808,421  2.823.402 

{Oraqonian-S  .  1,183.544  ff7.f44 

Journal-a  .  847.843  878.024 

Grand  Total  .  4,841.130  4,488  384 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartitinq  includad; 
Journal-a  1448—847,843  includat  71,422 
linat:  1848-878,024  includat  70,355  linat. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 
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Bullatin-a  . 

..  l.843.Mf 

1.815,778 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,748,458 

I.S20.4M 

tJournal-S  . 

..  1,084.002 

853,122 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,477,430 

4,488,537 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ladqar-a  .... 

..  1,085, OOf 

1,144,344 

43 

19« 


NOTE;  Part  run  advartiiing  included;  NOTE:  Expreit-nn,  News-*  t  Liqht-e  pub- 
Patriot  Ledger-*  l9iP — 1,095.009  includes  lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

27,709  lines;  I9ia-I.I64,3M  includes  29,507  NOTE:  &pr*ss-N*ws-S  1959— I.Oe3,5M 
lines.  Lines  includes  39,001  Lines  Part  Run  Ad¬ 

vertising. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  ....  1,193,317  l,l»4.895  SAI 

(Eagle-S  .  524,029  455,527  Sun-m  .. 

-  $5un-T*l*^ 

Grand  Total  .  1,718,145  1.540.423 

NOTE;  Eagle-*  t  Tim*s-m  sold  in  com-  Grand 

bination.  Linage  of  on*  edition  Eagle-*  NOTE; 

is  shown.  Sun-m  I9< 

1958—1,97 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF.  1959-554, 

Press-Enterprise  (See  —497,190 

Notej  .  1,870,557  1,859,298  NOTE: 

§Pr*ss-Ent*rpris*-S  ...  432,338  414,855  combinati 

-  -  Sun-m  is  ) 

Grand  Total  .  2,302,995  2.284,154 

NOTE;  foterprise-m  t  Press-*  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  on*  edition,  En-  Un!on-m 
t*rpris*-m  is  shown.  lUnion-S 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  Tribune-* 

Ent*rpris*-m  1959 — 1,870.557  includes  13.- 
197  lines;  1958—1,859,298  Includes  33,939 
lines. 

ROANOAKE,  VA. 

Tim*s-m  .  1,314,455  1.374,812 

§Tim*s-S  .  500,570  391,332 

World-News-*  .  1,330,018  1,354,759 

Grand  Total  .  3.145,053  3,130,903 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  E 

Chronic  l*-m  . 

t  Democrat  8 

Chronicl*-S  . 

Times-Union-e  . 

Grand  Total  . 

ROCKFORD, 

Star  (See  Note)  . 

Star-S  . 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


-  Ossining  Citizen- 

1,934,327  1,835.583  Register-*  . 

731,285  597,085  Peekskill  Star-*  . 

-  - '  Port  Chester  Item-*  . 

2.555.512  2,432,759  Tarrytown  News-*  .... 

Yonkers  Herald 

E,  FLA.  Statesman-*  . 

Whit*  Plains  Reporter 

1,053,597  .  Dispatch-*  . 

327,855  .  Rockland  Journal 

-  -  News-*  . 


News-Tribune-e 

N*ws-Tribun*-S 


Grand  Total 


Democrat-* 

D*mocrat-S 


Grand  Total 


Tribun*-m 

ITribune-S 

Times-* 


Grand  Total  .  5.177,255  4,710  705 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribun*-m  1959 — 2,434,112  includes  243,901 
lines;  1958—2,311,348  includes  159,310  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  _  _ 

Tim*s-m 
Blade-* 

Blade-S 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

.  2,087.873  2,025,890 

.  1,255,171  944,928 

. 2,79S,M7  2,553,545 

Grand  Total  .  5,138,411  5.534,453 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,980,481  2.013.798 

Ezaminer-e  .  2,042,712  2,035,588 

Examiner  t 

Chronicl*-S  .  1,124,705  942,339 


GaitHe* 


CO 

Call*r-m  . 
Times-t  . . 
Caller-Tim* 


...  1959—1,881,330  includes  31,13 

- -  -  .......  1958—1,992,520  includes  18,915  liati 

2,098,510  2,023,709  Beacon-*  1959  —  942,525;  19a— l.004.t« 
1,144,329  932,145  Eagle  8  B*acon-S  I959-U7,030  includn 

-  -  43,112  lines;  1958—541,203  includes  2t,r:> 

Grand  Total  .  3,880,014  3.5M,575  lines.  I 

NOTE:  Tim*s-m  published  5  days  *  week  I 

only.  WIUOUGHIY.  OHIO 

News-Herald*  .  1,009,055  t3t>^ 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Glob*  8  Mail-m  .  1,478,145  1,399,099  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram*  .  2,550,151  2.345,773  T*l*gram-S  .  714,092  553,11! 

Star-*  .  3,141,385  2.924.403  T*l*gram-m  .  899,552  924,!* 

- Gazette  *  .  1,055,017  1.114,4- 

Grand  Total  . 7.l59,ai  5,559,275  -  - 

NOTE;  Telegram-*  includes  Weekend  Grand  Total  .  2,559,751  2.5t|^ 

Magazine  linage;  and  Star-*  8  Glob*  8  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  inctufft; 
Mail-m  include  rotogravure  section  linage.  T*l*gram-m  1959 — 899,552  includes  45, 5L 

lines;  1958—925,575  includes  48,387  liu 
TRENTON.  N.J.  Gaz*H*-e  1959—1,055,017  includes  37.5r 

Times  *  .  1,185,092  1,177,550  lines;  1958—1,114,055  includes  43,720  lir; 

•Times  Adv*rtis*r-S  892,190  703,071 

Tr*ntonian-m  .  954.348  1,017.150  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

-  -  Vindicator-*  .  1,589,970  l,777,W 

Grand  Total  .  3,031,530  2.897,771  §Vindicator-S  .  1,155,912  97l,» 

NOTE:  Times-*  published  5  days  a  -  - 

week  only.  Grand  Total  .  2,845,882  2,755,8 

TROY.  N.Y, 

Record  (See  Note)  ...  1,129,794  1,214,473 
NOTE:  Record-m  8  Timns-Record-e  told  A  |^C  IIFPORTS 

in  combination.  Linage  of  on*  edition,  *  ^ 

Record-m  it  shown.  ILUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

T*l*gram-m  .  M2.5I0 

TULSA.  OKLA.  T*l*graph-S  .  310,253  Itl.r 

Tribune-*  .  1,870,555  1,815,292  — 

World-m  .  i,892,479  1.882.959  Grand  Total  .  912,753  724,18 

Worid-5  .  771,301  577,502  T*l*graph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEf< 

-  -  41,274  lines  (1959);  33,559  lines  (1948). 

Grand  Total  .  4.534.435  4,375,753  NOTE;  T*l*gram-m  told  in 

with  Sunset  News-*. 

UNION  CITY.  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  731,175  770.027  COLUMBIA.  S.C. 

State- m  .  1,407,578  1,470,4 

UTICA,  N.Y.  State-S  ..  .  513,740  5^.31 

Observer  Dispatch-*  ..  934,453  949,^9  Racord-e  .  1.329.870  l.3S5.4= 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  '  — •  — * 

Pr*ts-m 


Kaatucky  Pi 
Times- Sta 


Grand  Total  .  5,147,899  4,992,725 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

M*rcury-m  .  3,534.248  3,532,879 

News  *  3,591,393  3,494,912 

t§M*rcury-N*wt-S  .  1,225,525  935,535 

Grand  Total  .  8,452,255  7,954,427 

4,972,835  4,545,877  .NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Includ^; 

M*rcury-m  1959 — 3,534,248  includes  201,752 
,  ILL.  lines;  1958-3,532,879  includes  243.010  lines. 

1,509,551  1,552,553  News-*  1959—3,591,393  includes  201,752 
577.085  578.251  lines;  1959-3,494,912  includes  243,010  lines. 

2,185,547  2,140,914  SAN  JUAN,  P.R. 

Register-Republic-*  El  Mundo-m  .  1,772,045  . 

inag*  of  only  on*  Star-m  .  892,815  . 

I.  Star-m  published  Star-S  .  202,978  . 

izcluding  Monday.  El  Imparcial-m  .  581,747  . 

El  Imparcial-S  . 59,501  . 

2,498,540  2,407,197  <^r.kn.s  T/i4.>l  9  519  088 

855.943  7H425  ®  ’  .  J.519.088  . 

'•U!  a22  '  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

271.499  225,239  |„dep*nd*nt- 

47i7:s7  . 

....  SANTA  ANA, 

'  Register  (See  Note)  . 

1,435,155  1,420,330  fRegijfer-S  ...... 

537,100  539.118  T  -9  »rer  » 

2,473,759  2,557,352  ©rand  Total 

1,955,589  1,595.075  NOTE:  Register-*  8  Register-m  told  in 

combination.  Linage  of  on*  edition  Regis- 
5,511,724  5,  22.875  ter-*  it  shown, 
rertising  included; 

-1.435.155  includes  SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

0,330  includes  231,-  GaieHe-m  .  1,481,122  1,490,775 

crat-w*  1959^37,-  Union  Star-*  .  1,034,243 

i-Dispatch-e  1959 —  -  - 

85  lines;  1958-2,-  Grand  Total  . 1,481,122  2,525,019 

18  lines.  Post-Dis-  NOTE;  Union  Star  last  separate  publi- 

'  includes  73,075  cation  April  25,  1959.  Publication  con- 

..icludes  2,380  lines,  tinued  in  association  with  Albany  Knick- 
Glob*-D*mocrat-m  published  5  erbocker  Newt. 

'  SEATTLE  WASH. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  Post-Intelligencer.m  '..  1,885,229  1,959,582 

r*st-m  .  1,297,555  1,198,898  |Post-lnt*llig*nc*r-S  557,084  575.352 

Pr*ts-S  .  1,138,974  905,325  Times  *  2,779,857  2.910.224 

I  .  2,111,153  2,075,805  Tim*t-5  .  1,195,452  1,059,559 


Timet-Oemc 
fknet-Demi 
Timet- Demt 


fitriot-m 

Mriot-Ne« 

Brand  T 
NOTF:  f 
fARADE  II 


1,548,103  1,554,980 
CALIF. 

3,049.155  3,104,303 
1,125,555  829,545 


5ai*tte-e 


Grand  Total  . .  3,351  188  3.412, iH 

State-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  27.327  liw 
(1959);  24,513  lines  (19a).  < 

PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,205,529  1.054.  - 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

News*  .  I,277.a3  I,2l4,r 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribun*-m  .  4^,859  S02  4' 

Scrantonian-S  .  a7,52l  S03.?» 

Times-*  1,141  802  l,t22.W 

Tim*s-S  .  259,345  ISV 


nmj:  g 

,Timgs-S 


Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  39.fS 
lines  (1959);  29,825  lines  (1958)  FAHID 

WEEKLY  Tim*t-S  includes  40,550  liw 
(1959);  33,a9  lines  (19a). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  505,453  549.t] 

Timet-Leader-e  I.in,l9l  l.2lt.3i' 

lnd*p*nd*nt-S  554.593  545.t^ 


Journal-* 

Tim*t-m 

Tim*s-S 


[ftest-Chro 

bett-Chro 

Brand  1 

note. 

.’iS  lines 


Courier-* 

•Couri*r-S 


Grand  Total  .... 
NOTE;  Courier-* 
week  only. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  1.990,245  I.8K.454 

Timet  *  .  1, 591 ,4a  1,527,034 

§Pott-Tim*t-S  .  730.035  531,970 

Grend  Totel  .  4,411.749  4.I44,4» 

NOTE:  Times-*  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-m  1959-1,990.245  includes  9,344  lines. 


I  Brand  ' 

Lunnewi 

j  'H-City-  H, 


Grand  Total  .  2,942,483  2.U7,527 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record*  .  1,354.345  1,575.949 

(Record  s  .  332,345  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,585,592  1,575,949 

NOTE:  R*cord-S  First  publication  May 
4.  1959. 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,755.125  I.72I.5IS 

§H*rald-Am*rican-S  778.582  S9S,75I 

Post  Standard-m  .  789,538  877.5S8 


frf^ity.Hi 

Brand  ' 
MOTE: 
WEEKLY. 


I 


IM*  IfM 
■LOOMINOTON,  ILL. 
wiMtiph-AII  D<y-S  .  I.S0I,34L  l,M3>33 
NOn  family  weekly  linaga  not  in- 


clidad  eithar  yaar. 

■URLINGTON,  VT. 

fm  Frest-m  .  1,101,053 

CHAMURSRURG.  PA. 

hblic  Jpinion-a  - 


002,235  807,258  (I9MI;  33.830 

WEEKLY. 

CHARLISTON,  W.  VA. 

.  1,181,87*  1,217,31*  LAI 

MaiLt  . .  1,2*0,280  1,21  l,7U  Ladgar-a  S  k  ( 

Oautte  Mail-S  .  498,240  400  344 

.  ,  ,  .  ,  -  - ^ —  LAI 

Tol'l  ........  2,851,38*  2,828,372  Naw  Era-a;  Inta 

note.  Abov«  figurts  do  not  Includo  Journal-m  .. 

PARADE  magazmt  and  prt>printad  insart  Naw»*S  . 

itcHons 

CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO  NOTE:  FAMI 

•  88*,88l  1,004,003  in  Sunday  linaf 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.  U 

.  1,818,42*  1,852,870  Nawi-Tribuna-a 

Tinw*-*  .  I,*07,578  1,7*8  410 

Callar-Timai-S  .  500,234  4**,  144 

Grand  Total  .  3,827,238  4,087,524 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kaatucky  Post  k 

Timas- Star-a  .  8*2,470  841,8*0 

,  DAN8URY.  CONN. 

NiwsTima$-a  .  1.283,884  1.137.27* 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

nmas-Damoerat-m  ....  1.110,842  I.I3*,I70 

nmai-Damocrat-a  .  I,32*,7I0  1,371  118 

limai-Damocrat-S  .  532,140  487,322 

Grand  Total  .  2.8*8.782  3.004.5IO 

Harald  Naws-a  .  I.0**,28S  1,088,075 

^  ,  FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 

Naws-Prasi-mS  .  1,5*8,277  1,334,583 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

™  .  1,050,5*7  1,175,328 

[“*'•••  .  1,072,134  1,214,185 

I  Grand  Total  .  2,122,701  2.388,513 

HARRISEURG.  PA. 


Grand  Total 


titriot- . __  ,  _ _ 

Mriot-Na»r$-S  .  ■*83!087  487:028 

Snfc  W  :v,--  1.8*1,880 

doas  not  inctuda 

rARAOE  llnaga. 

HAVERHILL,  MASS, 
iawtta-a  . .  733,824  747,*88 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

.  V . 

Harad-Diipatch-m  ....  888.150  848,077 

Pi’ •  lO^lOO  112,522 

narald-Advartiiar-S  ..  385,074  318,114 

[  Grand  Total  .  2,333,0*3  2,350,*** 


Grand  Total 


Citiian-a  . . 
La  Droit-a 


Timas-Dispatch-ns 
Naws  Laadar-a  . . 
Timas-Dispatch-S 

Grand  Total  . 


Statasman-m  .... 

Statasman-S  . 

Capital  Journal-a 


Grand  Total  .  I.2**.283  1,320,801 

NOTE;  Figuras  includa  FAMILY  WEEK 
LY  and  Insartt. 


Grand  Total 


William  Marcil  named 
to  head  Fargo  Forum 

Fargo,  N.IX 
William  C.  Marcil,  33,  was 
named  president  of  the  Forum 
Publishing  Co.  and  publisher  of 
the  Forum,  FarRO-Moorehead’a 
daily  newspaper,  to  succeed  the 
late  Norman  D.  Black  Jr. 

The  Black  family  connection 
with  the  Forum  continues,  as 
Marcil  is  married  to  the  former 
Jane  Black.  A  North  Dakotan, 
Marcil  ifraduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  in 
1958.  He  has  served  in  classi- 
58*.826  fied  and  display  advertising,  an<l 
S42  SS4  as  production  supervisor. 


Grond  Totol 


Nows-Pross-o 

N*ws-Pross-S 


l’•^inV.■,m^FA^4TLY 

L  JOPLIN,  MC 


Grand  Total  .  1,878.858  2.033.UI 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D. 

Argus-Laadar-a  .  803,518  822.304 

Argus-Laadar-S  .  388.*82  283,482 

Grand  Total  .  1,302,210  1,115,78* 


•rand  Total  .  1,717,212  I,*I2,254 

WASH. 

'riCify  Harald-S  .  245.343  185,878 

yj?«  1,080,443  888.277 

TOTE:  Doas  not  includa  FAMILY 


Pocono  Racord-m 


Mepgenthalep  i,,. 

- - - — - 1  total 

graphic  arts 

company 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is  a  division  of  [LIRA  Corporation 


Control  important  Plant  •  equipment 

•  _  1*1*  _  _  ■ _ _ _ 1  •  .  IIIIIMIl'  '  '  . . 1'  '■  '  I'  .  .  11-  I'  ■  i:  :  I  li'  IIHIIIWIIIIimillUlHItlMIMmilnlllllimillli 

ID  ottset  operation 


'IMPRESSIVE'  detcribet  th*  new  home  of  the  Forrest  City  Times-Herald,  the  oldest  business  in  St. 
Francis  County,  Arkansas.  In  the  production  department  of  the  4,500-circulation  daily,  published  by 
Bonner  McCollum,  is  a  four-unit  Cottrell  Model  V-I5A  web  offset  press. 


Peoria,  Ill. 

“The  name  of  the  game  is 
control”  the  Illinois  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  was  told 
recently  by  William  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  training  director  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Center 
of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
'  Techiiology  in  his  talk  “Before 
I  Quality  Control  —  What?” 

Siegfried  concentrated  his 
talk  on  the  quality  controls 
I  needed  in  a  web  offset  opera- 
I  tion,  and  he  got  to  the  nitty- 
I  gritty  of  his  talk  by  dispelling 
I  the  illusion  that  “despite  claims 
to  the  contrary,  you  can  print 
'  just  as  lousy  by  offset  as  you 
!  ever  did  by  letterpress,  and  I’ve 
seen  cases  where  they’ve  gone 
one  better  or  worse.  Offset  is  not 
a  panacea  for  the  slob,  a  rest 
camp  for  the  indolent,  or  a  cure- 
all  for  the  careless.” 

“Management  needs  to  listen 
to  the  editorial  drive  for  jour¬ 
nalistic  quality  and  typographic 
distinction;  to  the  production 
to  maintain  reliable  dead¬ 
lines  and  deliveries;  and  to  the 
publisher’s  economical  insistence 
spot  color  must  be  confined 
the  newspaper  not  the  jour- 
of  accounts.” 

Siegfried  blamed  “press  mal- 
as  the  most  common 
of  poor  quality  and  pro- 
difficulties  for  all 
but  especially  for  those 
offset.  He  said  that  his  or- 
in  investigating 
problems,  has  found  that 
are  frequently  a  matter  of 
plates,  a  flooded 


fountain,  an  over  tightened 
tension  control,  increased  ink 
tack,  or  other  minor  maladjust¬ 
ments. 

Siegfried’s  outline  of  a  quality 
control  program  included  the 
necessity  for  an  effective  clean¬ 
ing  operation.  “Paper  dust  and 
scraps,  and  a  number  of  other 
dirt  and  dust  elements  have  an 
affinity  for  machined  surfaces. 
Bearers,  bearer  tracks,  gear 
teeth  and  racks,  and  many  other 
close  fitting  vital  machine 
parts  must  be  cleaned  on  a 
regular  schedule  for  good  work 
and  long  usage.  This  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  to  state;  so  easy  to  agree 
to;  and  so  rarely  performed  that 
plants  which  do  it  often  find 
themselves  the  showplace  of  the 
local  trade,”  Siegffried  said. 

“One  publisher  was  recently 
asked  what  his  bigge.st  problem 
was  in  converting  to  offset.  He 
thought  a  moment  and  then  re¬ 
plied,  “dirty  thumbs.” 

Siegfried  used  this  humorous 
example  to  show  that  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  more  important  to  an 
offset  operation  than  to  letter- 
press.  “A  letterpress  paper  can 
get  out  amidst  incredible 
.squalor;  dirt  on  an  offset  press 
can  rapidly  get  you  into  serious 
problems.’l 

Check  pH  factor 

Sieg;fried  suggested  that  the 
pH  (perHydrion)  factor  of  .so¬ 
lutions  be  checked  carefully  and 
frequently  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  factor  holds  between  5.0 
and  6.0.  Lower  than  a  4.5  pH 


may  lose  halftone  dots,  Sieg¬ 
fried  said,  and  above  6.0  may 
cause  a  scumming  condition. 

Siegfried  also  fingered  the 
practice  of  shooting  halftones 
with  dots  left  a  little  fat  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  etching  down  to 
size,  as  a  problem  which  causes 
fiat  and  muddy  halftones  in  off¬ 
set.  The  practice,  he  said,  is  a 
carryover  from  letterpress  and 
is  usually  found  where  a 
paper’s  offset  cameraman  was 
also  the  letterpress  cameraman. 

Control  in  the  press  making 
steps  starts  with  uniformity  of 
coating,  Siegfried  told  his  audi¬ 
ence.  “Similar  determination  of 
an  adhered  to  exposure  time — 
long  enough  to  burn  the  image 
into  the  plate  to  avoid  rapid 
wear,  but  not  so  long  that  de¬ 
tail  starts  to  burn  out  —  to  de¬ 
velopment,  and  to  desensitising, 
is  also  important.  Small  details 
can  assume  considerable  roles 
as  troublemakers.  Like  trying 
to  make  an  old  batch  of  wipe-on 
coating  go  one  more  round;  like 
dust  flecks  in  the  vacuum  frame 
causing  hot  spots;  like  solvent 
evaporating  from  an  unstop¬ 
pered  developer  bottle;  all  are 
on  record  as  sources  of  later 
pressroom  troubles. 

A  lillle  oil 

“If  your  press  requires  a  par¬ 
ticularly  .sharp  bend  on  the  lead 
edge,”  Siegfried  advised,  “a 
drop  or  two  of  oil  on  the  bend 
line  prior  to  putting  them  in 
the  jig  will  make  the  bend  easier 
and  may  headoff  plate  cracking 


later  in  the  run.  We  always  try 
to  mike  out  plates  to  make  sure 
they  are  indeed  the  caliper  al¬ 
lege  on  the  package,  then  pack 
them  to  correct  specs  with  as 
few  sheets  as  possible — two 
threes  do  a  better  job  than  three 
twos.” 

Seigfried  listed  for  his  audi¬ 
ence  some  important  items  to 
run  a  check  on  before  the  press 
is  started.  His  list  included 
checking  to  see  that  the  blanket 
is  as  accurately  packed  as  the 
plate  cylinder  for  proper  rolling 
contact;  assuring  that  the 
blanket  to  blanket  printing  nip 
is  at  about  a  four  thousandth 
squeeze;  seeing  that  the  ink  and 
fountain  rollers  are  set  to  the 
correct  tension;  and  seeing  that 
all  these  rollers  are  parallel. 

Siegfried  said  that  if  a  plant 
is  turning  out  acceptable  work 
without  following  quality  con¬ 
trol  measures,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  equipment  and  material  sup¬ 
pliers  and  their  quality  control 
department.  “And  as  I  started 
I  shall  now  conclude  by  reiterat¬ 
ing  that  control  is  the  name  of 
the  game.” 

• 

Plastic  plates 
being  installed 
at  the  Bulletin 

Wood  Industries  Inc.  is  in¬ 
stalling  the  Wood  Poly-Auto- 
plate  System  for  the  production 
of  plastic  newspaper  printing 
plates  in  the  plant  of  the  Phila- 
deiphia  Bulletin. 

The  Poly-Autoplate  System 
incorporates  plastic  molding 
technology  and  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
stallation  is  scheduled  for  a  six- 
month  production  trial  under 
terms  of  an  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies. 

A  technical  presentation  of 
this  process  was  made  this  week 
at  the  INCA-FIEJ  Research  In¬ 
stitute  Conference  in  Frankfurt, 
West  Germany,  by  Thomas  P. 
Bruno,  technical  director  for 
Wood  Industries.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  is  a  member  of 
INCA-FIEJ,  an  international  re¬ 
search  organization. 

In  addition  to  its  own  re¬ 
search  and  development  engine¬ 
ering  programs.  Wood  joined 
with  Reichhold  Chemicals  Inc. 
in  the  development  of  the  Poly- 
Autoplate  System.  This  system 
is  intended  to  produce  a  molded 
plastic  plate  for  the  printing  of 
control  quality  color  copy  for 
national  advertisers. 
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Computer  can  be  used 
to  control  production 


Should  plant  workers  work 
overtime  or  is  it  more  efficient 
to  hire  additional  workers?  How 
will  the  purchase  of  a  computer 
affect  the  ability  to  move  stories 
through  typesetting?  Questions 
like  these  arise  constantly  in  the 
normal  course  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  a  study  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  it  was  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  isolate  the  basic  con¬ 
trol  factors  in  producing  a  news¬ 
paper,  transform  these  variables 
into  a  computer  program,  then 
operate  the  computer  model  so 
that  it  actually  behaves  with  the 
characteristics  of  an  actual  pro¬ 
duction  plant.  This  study  was  a 
doctoral  thesis  by  Robert  G. 
Hacker,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Davenport,  (Iowa)  Thnes- 
Detnocrat. 

The  study  describes  and  out¬ 
lines  the  pertinent  factors  used 
in  constructing  a  simulation 
model  of  the  Times-Democrat 
production  plant.  Results  of  the 
research  indicate  that  computer- 
oriented  production  analysis  of 
newspaper  plants  is  a  highly 
feasible  undertaking  which  can 


provide  pertinent  information 
upon  which  to  base  management 
decisions. 

Hacker  began  teaching  in  the 
School  of  Printing  at  the  Roch¬ 
ester  Institute  of  Technology  in 
September. 

While  computers  are  catching 
the  fancy  of  many  management 
persons,  the  application  of  this 
tool  has  been  chiefly  to  basic  in¬ 
formation  processing  or  produc¬ 
tion  tasks  such  as  typesetting. 
Consequently,  the  potential  for 
computer-oriented  analysis  of 
production  problems  such  as 
those  first  mentioned  remains  es¬ 
sentially  unrealized. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  dealing  with 
data  processing  equipment  in  the 
newspaper  industry  points  out 
that  only  one  newspaper  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  study  uses  its 
computer  facility  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  production  problems.  Con¬ 
trast  this  with  the  broad  scale 
applications  of  computers  to 
production  control  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  steel,  automobile,  and 
aero  space. 
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An  argument  can  be  advanced 
that  because  of  smaller  individ¬ 
ual  units  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  does  not  have  the  resources 
available  to  engage  in  computer- 
oriented  production  analysis  and 
control.  Another  argument  is 
that  the  highly  perishable  nature 
of  “news”  and  the  consequent 
need  for  backup  production 
equipment  precludes  using  the 
computer  for  tasks  other  than 
that  of  type  setting  and  data 
processing.  However,  with  recent 
court  decisions  imposing  closer 
economic  controls  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  co.sts  of  labor 
and  materials,  new  methods  must 
be  employed  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency  if  the  industry  is 
to  remain  economically  sound. 

One  method  for  analyzing  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency  is  through  the 
use  of  a  simulation  model  of  the 
production  plant.  Such  a  model 
is  a  highly  structured  computer 
program  having  the  operating 
characteristics  of  both  machines 
and  shop  personnel.  The  pro¬ 
gram  model  allows  concentrated 
analysis  of  shop  production  sit¬ 
uations  under  varying  load  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  the  daily 
fluctuation  in  advertising  and 
news  content. 

The  simulation  model  can  be 
operated  with  whatever  number 
of  shop  personnel  or  machines 
of  a  given  nature  are  desired. 
The  result  of  the  computer  runs 
give  the  basic  utilization  for  both 
machines  and  personnel  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  measure  of  how  antici¬ 
pated  production  changes  will 
affect  the  efficiency  of  plant  op¬ 
erations. 

For  example,  changes  in  the 
scheduled  working  hours  of 
plant  personnel  can  be  tested  on 
the  model  to  see  if  such  changes 
will  increase,  decrease,  or  have 
little  effect  on  operating  effi¬ 
ciency.  Similarly,  changes  in 
equipment  can  be  investigated 
by  op{‘rating  the  model  with  the 
new  equipment  at  different 
levels  of  productivity.  This  could 
indicate  at  w’hat  point  new 
equipment  would  have  to  operate 
to  provide  an  anticipated  gain  in 
plant  efficiency.  In  addition,  the 
model  would  show  how  antici¬ 
pated  changes  in  the  plant  would 
react  under  the  constantly 
changing  work  loads  of  every¬ 
day  production  situations. 

One  example  of  the  use  of 
this  method  could  be  to  provide 
information  on  whether  to  al¬ 
low  a  certain  amount  of  over¬ 
time  rather  than  hiring  addi¬ 
tional  operators.  Changes  in 
shift  hours  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  operators  could  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  terms  of  efficiency  and 
overall  worker  utilization. 

Another  use  might  be  a  feasi¬ 
bility  study  geared  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  typesetting 
machines.  Simulation  analysis 
could  .show  the  impact  of  such  a 


purchase  on  the  flow  of 
through  the  plant  as  wdl  u 
providing  measures  of  p  odut 
tivity  of  existing  equipment. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  r- 
plying  to  the  controllers’  .sur\>, 
have  computers  that  are  capabl< 
of  doing  production  anal\  sis 
this  nature.  It  is  not  uncommor 
for  a  larger  newspaper  to  have 
a  data  processing  manager  ami 
one  or  more  programmers  in 
its  employ.  Large  new.'^papei 
groups  with  still  larger 
sources  can  and  should  becoim 
involved  in  production  analy 
of  this  nature. 

An  additional  benefit  of  si 
production  analysis  is  a  thor 
ough  understanding  of  the  fa 
tors  that  affect  and  control  th 
speed  and  efficiency  of  new 
paper  production  operations. 

• 

Two  plants  buy 
Cottrell  V- ISA’s 

Two  Cottrell  V-15A’s  were  e 
cently  installed  in  two  plant.<- 
one  in  Oceanside,  N.  Y.  and  m 
in  Russellville,  Ala. 

A  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  printer 
Marx  Dreyfuss,  president  > 
Septum  Printing  Corporatior. 
installed  a  V-15A  five  unit  prp> 
in  Septum’s  new  operation  whir 
prints  several  publications  ii 
eluding  the  Rockville  Cent' 
(L.  1.)  Pennyeaver,  the  Baldvu 
Pennysaver,  the  Irish  America) 
and  the  Yonkers  Record.  In  ai 
dition,  the  firm  also  prints  sev¬ 
eral  booklets. 

The  Alabama  customer  wa- 
the  Franklin  Citizen-Times  Cf 
which  installed  a  two  unit  V 
15A  to  print  the  company’s  tw 
weekly  newspapers  and  a 
day-a-week  shopper,  with  a  crni 
bined  circulation  of  8,400. 

• 

New  31VI  color  copier  t 
priced  at  $9,995  f 

The  3M  Company  has  intrH 
duced  its  ‘Color-in-Color’  copieri 
the  graphics  industry’s  first  ma 
chine  capable  of  reproducing 
color  copies  of  originals. 

Announcing  a  suggested  con¬ 
sumer  price  of  $9,995,  the  S' 
Paul  based  company  is  t:ikin(| 
orders  for  fall  delivery  on  th- 
machine,  which  produces  colo; 
copies  at  the  rate  of  two 
minute. 

Carl  A.  Kuhrmeyer,  vicepres: 
dent  of  the  3M  Duplicatin' 
Products  division,  said  the  ma 
chine  can  reproduce  color  orifrin 
als  for  transparencies  and  trana 
lucencies,  or  to  create  coli’ 
separations. 

The  3M  color  process  make 
use  of  dye  transfer  technologj 
Unlike  conventional  color  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  the  system  is 
completely  dry  and  requires  no 
silver. 
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R>r  top  performance 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  quarterback  gets  backup  from  his  team,  stereotypers  can  count 
on  Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way . . .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in  your 
plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression.  Burgess  Cellulose 
Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


get  the  Bmgess  backup 


MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 
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ingenious 
photo  gear 
at  launch 

By  George  Berkowitz 


When  Apollo  11  lifted  sky¬ 
ward  in  July  on  its  lunar  flight, 
spewing  violent  clouds  of  smoke 
and  flame  in  its  wake,  more 
cameras  than  pairs  of  eyes 
seemed  to  be  aimed  at  the  launch 
pad. 

The  prospect  of  being  able  to 
record  history  while  it  was  be¬ 
ing  made  apparently  was  too 
great  a  temptation  to  the 
thousands  of  newsmen  and  news- 
women  at  Press  Site  39.  Every 
reporter  who  owned  or  could 
borrow  a  camera  seemingly  put 
aside  his  typewriter  and  note¬ 
book  and  turned  photographer 
to  record  the  spectacular  event 
on  film. 

Press  Site  39  was  the  official 
location  designated  by  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration,  for  all  coverage  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  accred- 
Apollo  11  launch.  As  a  press  ited  3,947  newsmen  and  news- 
facility,  it’s  quite  an  elaborate  women  for  this  launch,  compared  mestic  news 
place.  with  1,519  for  Apollo  10,  ac- 

The  press  coverage  of  Apollo  cording  to  John  W.  King,  Chief  The  breakdown  by  media  was 
11  must  have  set  some  kind  of  of  the  Center’s  Public  Informa- 

record  for  sheer  numbers,  tion  Branch.  radio  and  television 


tun  rites  af  Ptest  Site  39  on  Cape  Kennedy,  the  photographers  work  on  their  equipment  to 
:ertain  that  it  it  ready  for  the  few  seconds  it  is  required  duuring  the  Apollo  1 1  blast-off.  At  the 
Kyodo  News  Service  photographer  sets  up  a  spare  motorized  Nikon.  At  hit  right,  two  motorized 
Nikont  with  600-mm.  lenses  operating  in  tandem  from  a  pistol  grip  are  ready  to  go. 

The  press  corps  came  from  .’>6  Instamatics  to  ancient 
countries.  2,516  represented  do-  Graphics  turned  up  at 
media, 

tractors  and  812  foreign  media  ously  considered  this  a  motor- 
■  ized  Nikon  assignment.  Practi^; 

1,535  from  network  and  local  ally  every  pro  was  equipped 
‘  '  i;  1,056  from  with  two  or  more.  Life’s  Bill, 
from  maga-  Eppridge,  for  example,  covered 
zines;  292,  miscellaneous;  and  his  part  of  the  launch  with  6 
169  representing  contractors.  motorized  Nikons,  2  Nikoni 


169  con 


estimate  is  possible.  Photogra-  ment  could  borrow  it  froal 
phers  with  equipment  to  carry  Nikon.  Jerry  Brown,  manager) 
to  the  Site  were  obviously  the  of  Professional  Services  of  Eh-, 
ones  most  likely  to  get  a  special  renreich  Photo-Optical  In¬ 
parking  permit.  My  permit,  one  dustries,  Inc.  (Nikon  is  a  sub- 


490.  If  seems  safe  to  guess,  a  quarter-million  dollars  worth i 
therefore,  that  approximately  of  Nikon  equipment  for  thii 
500  press  photographers  covered  speciflc  purpose.  Most  of  it  wai 
the  launch.  loaned  out  two  or  three  days  be- . 

Although  everything  from  (Continued  on  page  52) 


ONE  OF  MANY — Bob  Moon.y,  right,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer's  photo  department,  holds  the  first  of  21  Nikon  cameras 
he  bought  for  his  staff,  as  Richard  Grant,  salesman,  explains  some 
of  the  features  of  the  equipment. 
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Henry  Groskinsky  (right).  Life  photographer,  focuses  the  2,000-mm. 
Nikkor  on  his  Nikon  near  the  launch  pad  of  Apollo  II.  In  the  rear, 

Otis  Imboden,  National  Georgraphic  staff  photographer,  uses  the 
top  of  the  station  wagon  as  a  tripod  as  he  sights  through  his  Nikon 
and  long  Nikkor  lens. 
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Uniformity  is  what  we  deliver  in  news  web  offset  inks.  Whether  your  shipment  is  a  5500-gallon  tank 
trailer  delivery  or  a  3-gallon  kit,  you  know  that  your  U.  S.  inks  will  outperform  all  others.  On  the  press, 
and  on  the  paper!  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for  newspapers  today.  When  you 
need  trouble-free  performance,  call  us.  We  deliver.  A  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper 
stock  is  yours  on  request. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  US^ 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Apollo  launch 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


Brown  also  set  up  a  free,  on- 
the-spot  repair  service  for  pros 
several  days  before  the  blast¬ 
off.  Manned  by  a  factory  trained 
repairman  and  two  EPOI  Tech¬ 
nical  Representatives,  Ron 
Thompson  and  Jim  Arnett,  the 
service  operated  round-the-clock 
and  took  care  of  everything  from 
rehabilitating  equipment  that 
had  been  dropped  into  salt  water 
to  rigging  up  special  setups  re¬ 
quired  for  some  of  the  shots 
wanted  by  the  pros.  When  they 
weren’t  working  out  a  special 
setup,  they  often  were  helping 
photographers  install  it. 

Some  of  these  special  setups 
were  fascinating.  Several  of  the 
media — National  Geographic, 
Life,  Washington  Post,  Houston 
Chronicle,  to  name  four — situ- 
a  motorized  Nikons  that  were 
light  activated;  very  close  to  or 
on  the  launch  pad;  that  is,  they 
began  operating  when  the 
Saturn  V  rocket  fired. 

Credit  National  Geographic 
photographers  for  the  ingenuity 
to  devise  the  setup.  All  that’s 
needed  for  a  light-activated  set¬ 
up,  in  addition  to  a  motorized 
Nikon,  is  a  telescope  or  spotting 
scope,  a  slave  unit  connected  to 
the  scope  and  a  wire  connection 
between  the  slave  and  battery 
pack  of  the  motor.  About  $20 
worth  of  material,  all  easy  to 
get. 

National  Geographic’s  setup 
was  somewhat  more  complicated 
and  sophisticated.  Jack  Fletcher 
used  a  variable  telescope  (15  to 
60x)  and  a  light-activated 
silicon-controlled  rectifier 
(LASCR).  The  sensitivity  of  the 
LASCR  was  controlled  by  a 
variable  potentiometer  (set  by  a 
screw  in  the  center  of  the  back 
of  the  assembly). 

The  LASCR  was  mounted  in 
a  microphone  connector  which 
was  attached  to  a  black  collar, 
a  specially  machined  unit  se¬ 
curely  attached  to  the  telescope 
to  assure  proper  optical  align¬ 
ment.  An  electric  cord  wired  into 


the  LASCR  at  one  end  and  to 
a  male  plug  at  the  other  com¬ 
pleted  the  assembly.  When  the 
rocket’s  engines  ignited,  the 
light  was  concentrated  by  the 
scope  optics  onto  the  LASCR 
which  acted  as  a  switch  or  elec¬ 
trical  gate  to  start  the  motorized 
Nikon  going. 

National  Geographic  used  10 
motorized  Nikons  at  and  around 
the  launch  site  (1,000  feet  away 
or  less)  and  at  the  Press  Site 
with  lenses  from  28  to  200mm. 
Special  tripod  bases  were  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  vibration  from 
the  sound  w'aves  hitting  the 
cameras.  The  Nikons  at  the 
Press  Site,  for  example,  were 
mounted  on  a  steel  post  with  a 
steel  plate  on  top  for  the 
cameras  and  another  .steel  plate 
buried  in  the  ground  to  provide 
additional  rigidity.  Sandbags 
were  piled  on  top  of  the  latter 
and  against  the  post  to  make 
certain  it  didn’t  move. 

Sound  waves  also  were  used 
to  trigger  motorized  Nikons  at 
the  Apollo  11  launch.  John 
Slack,  20-year-old  photographer 
for  the  Gannett  newspaper  To- 
dag  in  Cocoa,  Fla.,  pioneered  the 
technique  at  the  Apollo  9  launch. 
He  used  a  homemade  amplifier 
made  of  $15  worth  of  electronic 
parts  by  Les  Frost,  an  engineer 
at  WEZY  Radio,  and  Jim  Rife 
and  Hoyt  Ingle,  ^th  of  Today’s 
mechanical  department. 

For  Apollo  11,  Slack  used  4 
motorized  Nikons  and  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stereo  amplification  unit 
with  a  sensitivity  control,  a 
small  crystal  microphone  and  a 
2"  snoot.  All  the  cameras  were 
less  than  1,200  feet  away  from 
the  launch  pad. 

One  was  set  up  with  a  105-mm. 
lens  on  the  east  side  of  the  pad. 
A  second  was  on  the  west  side, 
at  the  ba.se  of  the  escape  slide 
wire,  hooked  to  the  fence  so 
the  camera  would  record  the 
scene  if  the  rocket  blew  up. 

Two  were  on  the  southeast 
side,  one  with  a  50  mm.  Nikkor 
and  the  other  with  an  85-mm. 
Nikkor.  One  of  them  captured 
a  spectacular  scene  of  the  rocket 
firing  with  seagulls  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  color,  used  full  page 
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in  the  July  28  issue  of  News¬ 
week  as  well  as  many  other  pub¬ 
lications  all  over  the  country. 

Life’s  special  equipment  was 
both  numerous  and  frequently 
intricate.  Ralph  Morse,  shooting 
both  for  the  pool  and  the  publi¬ 
cation,  set  up  a  dozen  motorized 
Nikons  in  and  around  the  launch 
pad. 

One  150-exposure  motorized 
camera  with  a  17-mm.  lens  was 
bolted  to  the  gantry  at  the  360- 
foot  level,  40  feet  away  from 
the  rocket.  It  was  inserted  in  a 
firebox  to  protect  it  as  the  rocket 
passed  by  and  was  hooked  into 
the  missile  sequencer.  It  got  a 
series  of  dramatic  shots  of  the 
rocket  lifting  up  and  passing 
by. 

A  second  2.50-exposure  motor¬ 
ized  Nikon  with  a  21-mm. 
Nikkor  was  bolted  to  the  gantry 
at  the  320-foot  level.  A  clock 
was  built  into  the  box  holding 
the  camera  so  that  when  the 
suit  man  for  the  launch  threw 
a  magnet,  it  operated  a  switch  in 
the  box  that  operated  the  clock 
and  the  camera  for  2  minutes 
(120  exposures  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  second),  cut  off  for  8 
minutes  and  then  turned  the 
camera  on  again  until  it  ran  out 
after  shooting  the  rest  of  the  130 
exposures. 

A  third  250-exposure  motor¬ 
ized  Nikon  was  bolted  to  the 
shaft  of  the  elevator  facing  the 
path  along  which  the  astronauts 
had  to  pass.  A  blockhouse 
worker  had  the  job  of  throwing 
a  switch  that  set  the  camera 
in  operation  when  he  saw  the 
astronauts  walk  toward  the  ele¬ 
vator  on  his  television  monitor. 

All  three  cameras  and  boxes 
were  nitrogen  purged,  of  course. 
The  boxes  were  filled  with 
nitrogen,  in  other  words,  to  pre¬ 
vent  sparks  from  the  batteries 
causing  an  explosion. 

Morse  himself  shot  the  lift¬ 
off  from  a  helicopter  about  7 
miles  away  with  motorized  Ni¬ 
kons  and  a  Combat  Graphic. 

Toshio  Kato,  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  Kydo  News  Service 
in  Tokyo,  and  his  assistant, 
Koichi  Kugimiya,  had  two 
motorized  Nikons  wired  to  a 
pistol  grip  so  they  could  be  op¬ 
erated  in  tandem.  Each  camera 
was  equipped  with  a  600-mm 
Nikkor  and  was  mounted  on  a 
special  base  so  both  lenses  could 
track  the  Apollo  11  in  flight.  The 
lenses  were  canted,  incidentally, 
on  the  special  tripod  base  to 
provide  different  points  of  view. 
At  the  film  plane,  they  w’ere  ap¬ 
proximately  17.5  cm.  apart. 

One  of  the  unusual  rigs 
worked  out  by  Ron  Thomp¬ 
son  for  Charlie  Scherer  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  was  a  wire 
device  that  started  six  motorized 
Nikons  operating  wnth  a  yank. 


Burgess  says 
^supermachine’ 
improves  mats 

A  milestone  developn.ent  : 
stereotype  mat  production  is  ai 
nounced  by  Burgess  Ci'lluloi 
Company,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

B.  E.  Fishbum,  Burgess  vi« 
president,  said  that  by  •  omhir 
ing  several  processes  into 
unique  supermachine  for  contii 
uous  line  operation,  Burgo 
production  and  R&D  specialist 
have  developed  an  improvt 
stereotype  no-pac  mat.  It  wi 
be  marketed  under  the  brai 
name  Ultra-Tex. 

Electronic  controls,  new  : 
the  mat  industry,  assure  a  lev 
of  uniformity  and  reliabili; 
never  before  possible,  Fishbu: 
said. 

Experimental  machine  oper. 
tion  started  several  months  « 
to  refine  production  procedure 
Ultra-Tex  no-pac  mats  we 
then  tested  in  a  numlier 
newspapers  to  verify  the  m 
mat’s  characteristics  in  ineetis 
the  full  range  of  newspap 
production  requirements. 

“Lower  newspaper  cos; 
through  smoother  produetio 
flow,  closer  color  register,  an 
less  make-overs,  are  expected! 
result  from  more  uniform  ra 
shrinkage  and  tighter  calip? 
tolerance,”  Fishburn  announre 
on  the  basis  of  this  in-plant  ei 
perience.  “We  were  frankly  sur 
prised  at  how  the  new  mat 
velvet-smooth  face  gives  bett» 
halftone  definition  and  smoothe 
solids.  Also,  cleaner  printia 
can  be  expected  because  of  mot 
depth  retention. 

“Our  field  service  staff,”  sal 
Fishburn,  “has  recently  a; 
tended  a  special  conference  a 
the  plant  to  see  the  new  pn 
duction  line  operate.  They  no' 
have  the  latest  technical  info; 
mation  so  they  can  continue  t 
provide  top  technical  assistan; 
in  customers’  plants.” 

Burgess  Cellulose  Compar. 
became  a  subsidiary  of  3) 
Company  in  1968. 


No  more  skinning 

Torrance,  Calil 
Technicians  at  the  South  Ba 
Breeze  have  eliminated  tk 
problem  of  hands  and  tinge; 
caught  between  conveyor  bel: 
and  transfer  rollers  in  the  mai 
room  with  a  new  kind  ’ 
bracket  for  the  rollers.  Th 
bracket  is  designed  so  that  or 
end  of  the  roller  rests  in  a;i 
open-ended  notch.  Instead  of  be 
ing  fixed  in  place,  the  roller  w.!! 
now  “pop  out”  one  end  wheJ 
something — like  a  hand—  come 
between  it  and  the  corveyoi 
thus  preventing  skinned  iamb 
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Automated  paper  handling 
cuts  costs  and  damage 


A  completely  mechanized 
newsprint  handling  system  is 
cuting  labor  costs  and  roll  dam¬ 
age  at  the  State-Record  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Columbia. 
South  Carolina.  The  new  two- 
level  system,  designed,  built  and 
installed  by  Gifford-Wood  Inc. 
conveys  rolls  from  storage, 
lowers  them  to  the  reel  room 
level  and  moves  them  to  the 
press  feed  storage  area  for  dis¬ 
charge  either  on  the  stripping 
dock  side  or  into  the  roll  season¬ 
ing  area. 

Before  the  new  handling 
system  was  installed,  it  took  two 
men  five  hours  per  day  (using 
two  clamp  trucks  and  a  freight 
elevator)  to  bring  a  day’s  supply 
of  newsprint  to  the  presses.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company,  it  now 
takes  one  man  only  about  two 
hours  to  do  the  same  job  with 
the  Gifford-Wood  system,  and 
in-transit  damage  to  rolls  is 
significantly  reduced  as  well. 

All  components  in  the  system 
designed  for  the  South  Carolina 
newspaper  plant  can  be  run 
automatically  or  manually. 
Here’s  how  the  system  operates. 

Rolls  are  handled  in  the  stor¬ 
age  building  by  a  clamp  truck 
and  placed  on  a  Gifford-Wood 
steel  slat  conveyor  approxi¬ 
mately  60  feet  long.  This  con¬ 
veyor,  located  within  the  storage 
building  so  that  clamp  truck 
travel  is  minimized,  is  set  fiush 
with  the  fioor  and  is  designed  to 
withstand  truck  cross-traffic. 
Newsprint  rolls  travel  through 
the  building  to  a  Gifford-Wood 
pneumatic  roll  lowering  machine. 
As  the  rolls  reach  the  position 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
pneumatic  roll  drop  they  inter¬ 
rupt  a  photo-electric  cell  which 
stops  the  conveyor.  A  roll  is 
pneumatically  pushed  onto  the 
drop  cradle.  When  properly 
aligned  on  the  gig,  the  roll 
interrupts  another  photo-electric 
cell  which  controls  the  pneu¬ 
matic  latch  release  and  permits 
the  roll-drop  to  lower  the  roll 
approximately  12*^  feet  to  the 
reel  room  level. 

Newsprint  leaves  the  gig  by 
sloped  discharge  fingers  and 
rolls  toward  the  basement  slat 
conveyor  where  it  is  slowed  by 
retarders  and  stopped  on  the 
reel  room  conveyor  by  the  shock 
absorbing  roll  stop.  Photo¬ 
electric  beams  control  the  stop¬ 
ping  and  starting  of  the  base¬ 
ment  conveyor. 

The  gig  automatically  returns 
to  the  upper  fioor  to  receive  the 
next  roll.  Here,  automatic  con¬ 
trols  permit  the  warehouse  con¬ 
veyor  to  move  the  next  roll  to 


the  pneumatic  pusher  unit  to 
continue  the  automatic  lower¬ 
ing  process. 

The  cycle  time  for  loading, 
lowering,  and  discharging  a  roll 
is  less  than  30  seconds  and  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  damage  to 
the  roll. 

Depending  on  the  control  set¬ 
ting,  the  basement  conveyor 
either  “indexes”  one  position  or 
operates  continuously,  carrying 
the  rolls  through  a  tunnel  to  a 
predetermined  discharge  point 
along  its  175-foot  length.  A  self- 
propelled,  electrically  powered, 
traveling  kicker  which  straddles 
the  conveyor  on  rails  is  posi¬ 
tioned  at  a  predetermined  loca¬ 
tion  to  discharge  rolls  to  the  ap¬ 
proximate  area.  When  a  roll  on 
the  conveyor  reaches  the  roll 
kicker,  it  interrupts  a  photo-cell 
which  stops  the  reel  room  con¬ 
veyor  and  starts  the  discharge 
mechanism  to  push  the  roll  in 
either  direction  from  the  con¬ 
veyor.  As  soon  as  the  roll  clears 
the  discharge  and  the  kicker 
arms  return  to  the  receiving  po¬ 
sition,  the  conveyor  restarts, 
bringing  another  roll  into  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  discharged. 

The  increase  in  efficiency  of 
this  Gifford-Wood  automatic 
system  over  the  previous  manual 
handling  has  resulted  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  time,  labor, 
and  damage  to  the  newsprint 
rolls. 

• 

Three  DEC  systems 
installed  in  Britain 

The  first  automatic  typeset¬ 
ting  systems  in  Britain  using 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation’s 
PDP-8/L  were  installed  re¬ 
cently  in  Belfast,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  and  in  the  English  cities 
of  Coventry  and  Croydon. 

The  first  system  went  to  the 
Belfast  Telegraph,  a  member  of 
the  Thomson  group.  The  other 
systems  were  installed  at  the 
Coventry  Evening  Telegraph 
and  the  Croydon  Advertiser. 
They  were  supplied  by  DEC’S 
British  subsidiary  in  Reading, 
England,  which  maintains  a 
programming  department  for 
the  preparation  of  all  typeset¬ 
ting  programs  for  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  new  typesetting  system 
was  introduced  by  DEC  last 
June.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
standard  system  offered  by 
DEC  and  comes  with  tyjjesetting 
programs  that  can  set  hot  metal 
with  or  without  space  bands.  It 
produces  punched  paper  tape 
containing  all  hyphenation, 
justification. 
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Copley  paper 
turns  offset 
in  76th  year 

Torrance,  Calif. 

The  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
highlighted  its  75th  anniversary 
with  the  publication  of  an  off-  I 
set-produced  96-page  Diamond 
Jubilee  Edition  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  newspaper  was 
converting  to  offset. 

A  $3.5  million  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  includes  the  acquisition  of 
an  eight-unit  Metro  offset  press, 
capable  of  running  128  pages 
with  multiple  color  at  speeds  up 
to  60,000  an  hour.  A  building 
expansion,  currently  underway, 
is  expected  to  be  ready  by  next 
summer,  with  the  new  press  in¬ 
stalled  and  operating  by  the  end 
of  next  year. 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  Edition 
was  produced  at  the  Daily 
Breeze’s  sister  newspaper,  the 
Monrovia  News-Post.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  are  members  of  the  Copley 
Press.  Three  32-page  sections 
dealt  with  the  history  and 
growth  of  all  facets  of  the 
South  Bay  area,  including  a 
special  16-page  look  at  the  75- 
year  history  of  the  newspaper 
itself. 

Announced  in  the  same  edition 
was  the  winner  of  a  $1,000  dia¬ 
mond  ring  given  away  by  the 
Daily  Breeze  as  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration.  The  contest,  called  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  Sweepstakes,  in¬ 
volved  readers  matching  24  his¬ 
torical  local  events  with  their 
appropriate  dates. 

The  Daily  Breeze  was  founded 
in  1894  in  Redondo  Beach,  a 
neighboring  city,  by  a  druggist 
named  S.  C.  ‘Doc’  Barkley.  The 
newspaper,  which  appeared  I 
every  Saturday  at  that  time, 
passed  through  many  hands  un-  | 
til  its  purchase  in  1928  by  the 
late  Colonel  Ira  C.  Copley  of  j 
Illinois.  At  the  time  of  its  pur-  > 
chase,  the  Redondo  Breeze  (as 
it  was  called  at  the  time) 
boasted  a  circulation  of  just 
over  2,000.  | 

By  1945  the  Daily  Breeze  had  j 
grown  to  5,205  circulation,  and 
by  1965,  to  41,000.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  construction  was 
completed  on  a  new  plant  in 
Torrance,  and  the  newspaper 
made  its  first  physical  move  into 
another  city. 

Today,  the  Daily  Breeze  has 
over  57,000  daily  circulation,  and 
serves  an  area  of  14  cities  as 
well  as  parts  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty.  In  addition,  the  paper  pub¬ 
lishes  nine  zoned  weekly  supple¬ 
ments  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  180,000. 
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dentral 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected.  . 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 
service. 

New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (21 2)  675-5100. 

Connecticut:  (203)  878-3535 

Canada:  (416)  889-8686 
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Worcester  attains 
fine  film  quality 


In  January,  1967,  the  Daily 
Telegram  (circ.  67,000),  .Sttnda// 
Telegram  (circ.  115,000),  and 
the  Evening  Gazette  (circ.  103,- 
223),  all  published  by  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Inc.,  began  operating  a  highly 
automated  film  production  sys¬ 
tem.  Two  identical  in-line  nega¬ 
tive-making  systems  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  joint  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment  have  since  produced  a 
marked  improvement  in  film 
quality,  evidenced  particularly 
in  superior  editorial  halftones, 
together  with  shorter  through¬ 
put  time  from  copy  to  plate  and 
reduced  production  co.sts. 

More  recently,  in  early  1969, 
the  newspapers  took  the  first 
steps  in  introducing  a  regular 
program  of  editorial  color.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  they  are 
publishing  roughly  three  editor¬ 
ial  halftones  a  week,  and  are 
planning  further  expansion  in 
editorial  and  then  into  display 
ads.  Color  transparencies  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  newspapers’  own 
photographers  are  separated  in 
a  Carlson  Enlarger  and  Gam- 
mamatic  System.  However,  most 
of  the  editorial  color  has  been 
AP  Ck>lorphotos  taken  off  the 
wire  service  receiver.  After 
testing  various  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  color  plates  from  AP  Color- 
photo  transmissions,  William  G. 
Weinrich,  production  manager, 
and  the  staff  of  the  photoengrav¬ 
ing  department  found  that  the 
AP  Colorphoto  transmissions 
were  handled  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  way  as  black-and-white 
editorial  halftones.  Therefore,  as 
described  below,  no  special 
equipment  or  materials  are 
necessary  for  color  plating. 

The  major  elements  of  the 
Telegram  &  Gazette’s  auto- 
matod  film  production  system 


are  a  roll  film  camera,  automatic 
film  transport,  and  dry-to-dry 
film  processor.  Two  such  sys¬ 
tems,  side  by  side,  handle  all 
black-and-white  negatives  inter¬ 
changeably  in  the  following  pro¬ 
duction  procedure: 

Highlight  and  shadow  densi¬ 
ties  are  read  on  a  MacBeth 
Quantalog  RD-100  densitometer 
in  order  to  establish  control  set¬ 
tings  on  the  Gammatrol  exposure 
computers.  At  the  time  the  half¬ 
tones  are  read  on  the  densitom¬ 
eter,  an  artist  in  an  adjacent  art 
section  may  decide  to  retouch 
the  print  as  he  sees  fit  for  im¬ 
proved  reproduction. 

Halftones  may  be  exposed  in¬ 
dividually  on  the  Marathon  roll- 
film  cameras,  or  ganged  wher- 
ev'er  the  exposure  settings  and 
camera  reductions  are  indentical. 
which  may  include  Veolx  half¬ 
tones  (65-line)  and  line  prints 
inserted  in  the  pasteup  de¬ 
partment,  are  now  also  plated  in 
the  photoengraving  department. 

Exposed  lengths  of  film  (up  to 
24"  long(  are  cut  in  the  camera 
and  conveyed  on  the  film  trans¬ 
port  from  the  camera  back  to 
the  input  of  the  automatic  pro¬ 
cessor. 

Negatives  are  inspected  on 
light  tables  near  the  processor 
outlet,  and  any  opaquing  needed 
(considerably  reduced  with  the 
automated  systems)  is  done.  The 
17"  X  23"  precoated  zinc  plates 
are  exposed,  with  as  much  of 
the  surface  as  possible  covered 
by  film.  The  plates  are  etched  in 
a  Dow  powderless  etching  ma¬ 
chine,  cut  into  individual  en¬ 
gravings  and  delivered  to  the 
Composing  Room  for  makeup. 

The  two  automatic  film  pro¬ 
duction  lines  are  active  (the  pro¬ 
cessors  and  controls  are  on)  for 
about  15  hours  a  day.  The  pro¬ 


cessor  automatically  turns  off  at 
1  a.  m.  and  on  again  at  7:30 
a.  m.,  and  it  is  manually  shut 
off  from  about  4  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

Between  the  day  shift  (8:30 
a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.)  and  night  shift 
(7  p.  m.  to  3  a.  m.),  the  photo- 
engfraving  department  pr^uces 
an  average  of  about  30  flats,  in¬ 
cluding  roughly  120  halftones 
and  about  the  same  number  of 
line  cuts  (including  full-page 
display  ads).  Peak  production  is 
between  9  a.  m.  and  12  noon  in 
making  news  cuts  and  late  ads 
for  the  Evening  Gazette.  The 
hours  between  12  and  4  p.  m. 
are  devoted  mostly  to  plating 
ads  for  the  next  day,  the  Sun¬ 
day  women’s  page,  and  cuts  for 
the  Sunday  supplement.  From 
7  to  10  p.  m.,  the  two  film  pro¬ 
duction  lines  are  usually  work¬ 
ing  on  advance  display  ads  and 
commercial  work,  with  news 
cuts  for  the  Telegram  going 
through  between  10  and  1  a.  m. 
Pour  editions  of  each  newspaper 
are  printed,  with  the  possibility 
of  new  editorial  halftones  in 
each  edition. 

The  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment  staff  is  headed  by  William 
Puls,  engraving  foreman  in  the 
day  shift,  and  Milton  Rorr,  en¬ 
graving  foreman  in  the  night 
shift.  Both  shifts  always  have 
a  stripper-printer  and  two  etch¬ 
ers  on  hand,  with  two  camera¬ 
men  during  the  day  and  one  at 
night. 

AdvantagrH  of  Kystem 

The  primary  advantage  of  the 
automated  systems,  the  one 
which  led  to  installation  of  the 
equipment  in  the  first  place,  is 
improved  halftone  quality.  The 
clarity  and  consistency  of 
printed  editorial  cuts  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  improved  over  what  was 
produced  with  hand  developing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  cameramen  has  sub¬ 
stantially  increased,  reducing 
the  unit  labor  cost  per  negative. 
With  three  fewer  people  in  the 
photoengraving  department,  the 
volume  of  flats  (halftones  and 
line)  has  almost  doubled  since 
the  automated  production  lines 
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were  introduced.  This  is  dut 
largely  to  a  substantial  inc  eaie 
in  the  amount  of  display  and  lint 
copy,  previously  handled  entirely 
in  the  composing  room  but  now 
photocomposed  on  Photon  eijuip. 
ment  and  sent  to  the  photoen¬ 
graving  department  for  plating. 

The  cameramen’s  efficiency 
has  been  increased,  of  course,  by 
minimizing  handling  of  the  film; 
they  do  not  touch  film  at  all 
until  they  monitor  the  operation 
of  the  automated  lines  from  the 
camera  control  points  behind  the 
lens  boards.  Here,  the  camera¬ 
man  can  use  the  camera  control 
panel  to  select  the  appropriate 
film  width  (9*/i",  13"  and  19' 
widths  are  stored  in  the 
camera),  set  the  exposure  con¬ 
trols,  start  the  exposure,  cut  the 
film,  and  energize  the  transport 
in  the  darkroom  to  carry  the 
film  to  the  processor.  After  the 
film  is  on  its  way,  he  then  oper¬ 
ates  the  replenishment  dial  for 
the  processor  to  insure  optimum 
developer  strength.  Note  that 
the  table  taped  to  the  wall  above 
the  replenishment  dial  gives  the 
proper  replenishment  number 
for  the  type  and  size  of  exposure 

The  cameraman  is  able  also 
to  maintain  control  of  quality 
from  the  same  point.  Pre-ex- 
posed  control  strips  are  run 
through  the  processor  three 
times  per  shift.  In  the  day  shift, 
for  example,  the  first  control 
strip  is  processed  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  extra  replenisher  is  added 
(by  turning  the  dial)  if  required 
due  to  the  shutdown  of  the 
processor.  The  developed  con¬ 
trol  strips  are  identified  by  date 
and  time  and  then  taped  up  in  a 
row  at  the  camera  control  point 
to  indicate  any  trends  that 
might  affect  the  quality  of  the 
developed  film.  The  developer 
and  fixer  are  changed  every  two 
months,  at  which  time  the  tanks 
are  cleaned.  A  schedule  of  daily 
and  weekly  preventive  mainte- 
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equipment  in  the  best  possible 
working  order. 

The  large  film  handling  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  two  automated 
lines  is  useful  both  in  handling 
peak  production  loads  far  more 
easily  and  in  reducing  the  ac¬ 
tual  time  from  receipt  of  copy 
to  delivery  of  plate  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 


Boise  Cascade  to  buy 
W,  Tacoma  newsprint 

Boise,  Idaho 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and  West 
Tacoma  Newsprint  Co.  entered 
into  an  agreement  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  newsprint  con¬ 
cern  by  Boise  Cascade. 

Under  terms  of  the  agi'ee- 
ment,  subject  to  West  Tac  ima 
shareholder  approval,  the  tnns- 
action  will  involve  an  exchange 
of  Boise  Cascade  common  stock- 
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Iddie  Adams:  reluctant  pro 


By  Don  Maley 


in-law  waved  goodbye.  “Good¬ 
bye  gypsies,”  she  yelled  after 
Adams’  departing  MG,  “good¬ 
bye.”  She’s  spent  a  gieat  deal 
bidding  her  gy  psy  son- 
|<JX  f-f  in-law  goodbye. 

1~  Adams  spent  only  five  months 

in  Battle  Creek  and  then  moved 
on  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
where  he  was  paid  $150-per- 
.  .  .  week.  He  stayed  with  the  Bui- 

After  discharge  he  returned  1952,  when  he  landed 


all  f  This  is  the  second  of  a  two  After  graduating  from  high  After  discharge  he  returned  ^952  ^.^en  he  landed 

ion  article  on  Eddie  Adams,  school  he  worked  full-time  to  the  Daily  Dispatch  (where  he  ^  \^rith  the  AP  in  New  York 
th«  tef  AP  s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  for  the  Daily  Dispatch  for  $80-  found  himself  making  over  |i75.per-week.  “I  did  general 
thtKhfoyiiipher.Lastweekhe  told  per-week.  He  stayed  until  the  $100-per-week  )  and  got  mar-  assignments  in  New  York,”  he 
ra-jil  his  attitude  toward  his  Korean  War  moved  him  to  sign-  -  j  u  *  s&ya  of  his  beginning  with  the 


;rol  jpultlfr/',  to  him  a  dubious  laurel,  up  for  a  hitch  in  the  Marine 
at(  |rti«  week  he  tells  haw  he  be-  Corps 

19-  a  }>ress  photographer  at  probably  while  serving 

ibikn  age  when  most  of  his  peers  _  ^  in  thp 


I  for  a  hitch  in  the  Marine  .  Adams  found  that  ^jj.g  service,  “until  1963.  Then 

New  Kensington  was  growing  ^^ey  started  moving  me  out  on 

It  was  probably  while  serving  baby^^dau^er  an*d  mwed  “on.  ” 


on-  frre  mainly  concerned  with  acne  photographer  in  the  Departing  for  his  new  $125-  To  Vietnam 

tht  the  Big  Apple.  And  here  the  Marines  that  Adams  got  his  per-week  staff  photographer’s  February,  1965,  the  AP 

ort  $elf-drtving  perfectionist  relates  taste  of  gypsy  life,  a  life  job  on  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  moved  him  as  far  as  Vietnam 


th«  Uli'if  he  thinks  constitutes  good  style  that  w'ould  remain, 
the  Motoijntphg. 


for  I  Eddie  Adams  broke  into  pho- 
um  r  graph y  the  same  year  that 
hat  fFrsnk  Sinatra  was  making  it 
ove  liiig  with  his  vocal  chords:  1948. 
the  (Ke’s  a  self-taught  photographer 
ber  pho  taught  himself  so  well 
ure  Lhat  he  landed  a  job  after  school 
ilao  pis  a  $35-a-week  general  assign- 
lity  ii$nt  photographer  on  the  night 
ex-  =ide  of  the  New  Kensington 
run  jPa.)  Daily  Dispatch.  He  w'as 
ree  :6. 
ift, 

trol  Playboy 

While  a  junior  high  school 
itudent  in  New  Kensington, 
A.darr..^,  son  of  the  town’s  local 
Tinatable  W’ho  was  to  die  five 
■O"'  fears  later,  “started  playing 
iround  seriously  with  cameras.” 

*  ‘1  wasn’t  too  much  interested 
n  sports  like  the  other  kids,” 
»  remembers,  "and  spent  most 
the  y,y  learning  photog- 

P**'  raphy.” 

two  Earlier  he’d  shot  a  series  of 
"ha  %,p(j(iing  pictures  for  the  son  of 
*‘ty  a  neighbor  with  a  $10  camera, 
rite-  “They  were  pretty  awful,”  he 
^e  admits,  “and  I  never  went 
•W*  back  to  look  at  them.  I  re¬ 
member  I  charged  them  $25  for 
the  album.” 

Like  all  really  good  photog- 
linR  raphers,  Adams  became  obsessed 
lore  jtb  photography  during  child- 
ac'  baod,  having  been  his  home- 
opy  ‘iwn’s  knicker-wearing  movie 
'  ifrul.  “When  I  was  about  nine 
r  ten  I  bought  a  movie  camera 
rith  a  hand  crank  for  $3,”  he 
t  members,  “and  charged  the 
^ids  3<  admission  to  watch  my 
ricks.”  With  the  profits  from 
laho  Lsig  venture,  plus  the  mag- 
t  f ariimous  pelf  he  gleaned  from 

n-ying  three  simultaneous 
per  routes,  the  entrepreneur 


Enquirer  News,  Adams’  mother-  be  returned  home  in  Oc¬ 

tober,  “nervous,  shaken-up  and 
scared.”  He’d  come  back  at  his 
own  request  but  after  a  few 
months  back  home  he  requested 
he  be  returned  to  Vietnam.  “I 
don’t  know  why  I  wanted  to  go 
back,”  he  says.  “I  couldn’t 
understand  the  people  here  and 
thought  they  were  all  wrong  in 
their  living  and  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes.”  He  says  he  was  “really 
involved.” 

He  returned  to  Vietnam  in 
January,  1966  and  stayed  until 
May.  He  went  back  again  in 
late  1967.  “They  asked  me  to  go 
back,”  he  says,  “and  I  did,  but 
with  mixed  emotions.”  He  stayed 
until  New  Year’s  Day,  1968,  and 
then  went  on  a  world  tour. 

He  wound-up  in  the  Middle 
East  and  got  hung-up  on  refugee 
camps  in  Jordan.  Becau.se  he’s 
from  a  generation  raised  on  a 
diet  of  new’sreel  photos  showing 
w’andering  refugees,  Adams 
wasn’t  bothered  at  first  by  what 
he  saw.  “But  then  I  saw  a 
refugee  girl  the  same  age 
as  my  little  girl  with  blonde 
hair  and  blue  eyes  and  I  was 
shaken,”  he  says.  “I  looked 
around  and  saw  people  living  in 
squalor  who  loqked  just  like  me. 
It  hit  me  hard.”  He  discovered 
that  the  fair  refugees  were  de- 
scendents  of  the  Crusaders  who 
had  come  to  the  Holy  Land 
centuries  before.  He  wandered 
throughout  13  refugee  camps 
shooting  another  of  his  photo 
essays. 


He’s  been  wandering  all  over 
the  globe  looking  for  photo  es¬ 
says  to  shoot.  He  “wants  to  cap¬ 
ture  man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
on  film.”  He  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  Middle  East  to  take 

.  .  another  crack  at  it.  He  says 

ght  a  $14  projector  ‘  without  BEASTS  OF  BURDEN — Adams  found  a  19th  Cantury  subject  in  20th  Century  he  doesn’t  like  to  fight  “but 
hand  crank.”  Eventually  he  America  in  an  out-of-the-way  West  Virginia  coal  mining  town  named  Deamy  sometimes  you  have  to,  getting 
ed  enough  money  to  buy  a  Hollow:  pit  ponies.  Although  the  ponies  have  long  since  been  replaced  by  pictures.”  His  experiences  have 
ond-hand  Speedgraphic,  com-  the  vast  majority  of  American  mines  they  are  still  uioijn  bim  “appreciate  things 

,  Deamy  Hollow.  Adams  also  found  mine  owners  who  eiist  on  from  Sx.iXX) 
te  darkroom  equipment  and  a  fg  $4,030  per  year."  "The  men  they  have  working  for  them  make  more."  he  ■ 

■lex  movie  camera.  says.  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Photography 


hardly  take  a  picture,”  he  sa; 
“Now  I  find  it’s  getting  harA 
and  harder  to  push  that  huttrir 
But  no  matter  how  difflcs 
the  assigrnment  or  how  shak  :i| 
Adams  personality  finds  li 
subject  matter,  the  button  aij 
be  pushed  and  newspapfj 
around  the  world  will  contirj 
to  receive  sensational  pictures 
compliments  of  Eddie  Adais 
and  the  AP. 


Ee  added 

ider  screen  interchangeability, 
0/ 220  film  capacity, 
faster  film/shutter  crank. 


better  footage  scale, 
n  improved  shutter  release, 
ind  an  '*0”  to  the  name; 

hen  subtracted  10  ounces. 


Mult:  the  new  C330,  continuing  the 
biya  tradition  of  advancing  the  art  of 
l^ns  reflex  photography. 

^is  latest  Mamiya  TLR  offers  not  only 
archongeability  of  lenses  and  finders 
I  of  finder  screens,  too.  There  are  no 
sor  than  six  screens  to  choose  from,  to 
it  any  preference  or  application. 

You  can  load  220  os  well  as  120  film 
*houf  changing  backs.  Also,  the  120- 
'Obock  interchanges  with  an  accessory 
eet  film/plate  adapter. 

A  single  forward  sweep  of  the  trans- 
crank  advances  the  film  and  cocks 
e  shutter— no  back  stroke  required. 
Footage  scales  for  all  lenses  are  con¬ 
ed  in  an  ingenious  hexagonal  bar 
rotates  to  match  the  lens  in  use. 

Two  body  shutter  releases  are  pro- 
sd,  giving  yau  a  choice  of  squeezing 
vnward  or  inward. 


Moreover,  the  new  C330  inherits  all 
other  facilities  offered  by  its  predecessor: 
automatic  parallax  correction  and  close- 
up  exposure  factor  indication,  built-in 
closeup  capabilities,  double-exposure 
prevention  with  intentional  override,  dual 
focusing  knobs,  and  many  more. 

Yet,  with  all  its  improvements  and 
without  sacrificing  professional  depend¬ 
ability,  the  C330  is  fully  10  ounces  lighterl 
Naturally,  the  C330  uses  all  7  inter¬ 
changeable  lenses  —  55  to  250mm  —  and 
the  whole  range  of  accessories  in  the 
Mamiya  TLR  system.  Suggested  retail 
price  is  $220,  plus  lens  of  your  choice. 
See  the  new  C330  at  your  Mamiya  dealer 
and  discover  versatility  you  never 
expected  in  any  TLR.  Or  write. 

Mamiya  division  of  Ehrenreich  Photo- 
Optical  Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
New  York  1 1530.  fWrfI 


New  Mamiya  C330 


Grey  released 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

out  of  China  following  his  free¬ 
dom.  The  telegram  was  sent  to 
Gerald  Long,  Reuters  general 
manager  from  a  telegraph  office. 
Grey  declined  facilities  offered 
him  at  Peking  International 
Diplomatic  Compound. 

He  sent  the  message  at  4:15 
p.m.,  Peking  time.  About  75- 
minutes  before  he’d  been  told 
by  an  official  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  Press  Office  that  his 
freedom  of  movement  had  been 
restored. 

Hid  viewd  are  calm 

.\s  he  dined  on  his  first  night 
of  freedom,  Grey  showed  little 
inclination  to  discuss  plans  and 
indicated  these  could  wait  for 
later.  He  just  wanted  to  talk 
and  expressed  calm  and  well- 
balanced  views. 

His  conversation  covered  a 
wide  field  —  his  family  and 
friends,  press  coverage  of  his 
case  and  events  in  the  outside 
world.  He  asked  about  his  golf 
clubs  and  said  he  was  looking 
forward  to  seeing  a  color  film 
of  man’s  first  steps  on  the  moon. 
He  sounded  composed  and  alert. 

He  asked  particularly  how  the 
newspapers  had  reported  his 
detention  and  what  attitudes 
they  had  taken. 

His  most  difficult  time  in  the 
whole  26  months  was  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1968,  when  he  was  not 
allowed  access  to  his  books, 
when  his  door  was  kept  open, 
when  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
upstairs,  and  when  his  exercise 
periods  in  the  tiny  courtyard 
were  restricted  to  two  40-minute 
periods  per  day. 

During  this  trying  time  he 
taught  himself  Chinese. 

I.AKt  weight 

Observers  thought  he  had  lost 
a  little  weight.  In  November, 
1968 — the  occasion  of  the  second 
meeting  with  outsiders  when 
Percy  Cradock,  the  then  British 
Charge  D’Affaires,  and  another 
British  official  had  a  25-minute 
meeting  with  him — he  was  agi¬ 
tated  and  under  considerable 
stress. 

On  the  third  and  last  meeting 
he  had  with  British  Embassy 
officials  this  year  he  was  relaxed 
and  obviously  had  won  his  pri¬ 
vate  battle.  He  even  smiled  half- 
a-dozen  times  during  the  40- 
minute  talk. 

Since  June,  Grey’s  life  had 
been  made  more  tolerable  by 
listening  to  the  radio,  for  which 
his  Chinese  guards  supplied  him 
with  new  batteries.  He  heard 
his  mother  on  the  radio  and 
listened  to  frequent  broadcasts 
about  him.self. 


Harold  Grey  before  defenfion. 


Changes  are  coming 
in  wire  copy  system 


How  will  editors  in  the  1970’s 
receive  wire  copy  and  process  it? 

At  least  one  version  of  the 
new  system  that  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  emerged  from  a  talk 
given  by  James  F.  Darr,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  communica¬ 
tions  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  at  the  UPI  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference  in  Bermuda  this  week. 

He  said  it  might  work  this 
way: 

Teletype  wires  from  around 
the  world  will  be  connected  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  centrally  located  com¬ 
puter.  There  will  be  incoming 
wires  carrying  information 
from  Europe,  South  America, 
Mexico,  Canada,  Asia  and  from 
each  of  our  division  headquar- 
teis  bureaus  in  the  United 
States.  The  wires  will  carry  all 
types  of  news  infoi-mation — in¬ 
ternational  news,  general  news, 
sports,  business,  etc. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  the 
ticker  wires  from  the  various 
stock  exchanges. 

As  the  stories  move  into  the 
computer  over  the  incoming 
wires  they  will  be  stored,  prob¬ 
ably  on  discs,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  printed  out  on  conven¬ 
tional  teleprinter  machines. 

The  editor  will  scan  the  copy 
of  the  incoming  wnrrs  and  de¬ 


termine  which  of  it  requires 
editing.  And  here  is  where  a 
major  change  in  techniques  will 
take  place.  For  years  the  editor 
has  used  a  copy  pencil  to  mark 
up  the  hard  copy  for  an  oper¬ 
ator.  Now,  he  will  replace  his 
pencil  with  a  keyboard-operated 
Cathode  Ray  Terminal  (CRT), 
which?  is  a  fancy  name  for  a  tv 
screen  equipped  with  a  type- 
writer-like  keyboard. 

If  a  story  requires  editing  the 
editor  will  call  it  up  on  his  tv 
screen  with  the  keyboard.  He 
will  correct  typographical  errors 
simply  by  striking  the  correct 
character  over  the  incorrect  one. 
He  will  insert  a  word  or  a 
phrase  or  a  sentence  or  even  a 
paragraph  by  striking  a  key 
labelled  “insert”,  and  he  will 
then  just  type  the  material  as 
he  would  on  a  typewriter  and 
the  material  will  be  automatic¬ 
ally  inserted  in  the  story.  He’ll 
be  able  to  delete  characters, 
words,  paragraphs  or  even  the 
whole  story  by  simply  strik¬ 
ing  a  “delete”  key.  He  finds  his 
place  in  the  copy  displayed  on 
the  screen  by  moving  a  cursor 
around  on  the  screen.  The 
cursor  is  a  little  bright  light 
that  can  be  located  under  any 
desired  character  or  space  by 
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depressing  keys  on  the 
board. 

After  the  editor  is  s&tL 
that  the  story  is  all  right 
will  release  the  story  by  s  'n 
it  back  into  computer  s‘  o 
When  he  releases  the  story 
is  ready  for  delivery  and  it 
virtually  error  free  and  most 
the  original  keyboarding  off( 
has  been  preserved.  The 
rekeyboarding  that  has  t  , 
place  was  done  by  the  editor 
he  edited  the  copy. 

Now  the  story  is  avail 
for  publication.  But  I  havi 
explained  how  our  subscri 
will  know  we  have  it  or 
he’ll  get  it.  As  the  story  c_ 
in  on  the  source  wire  it  had 
item  number,  an  identif 
word  keyed  to  the  story, 
date  and  the  sending  UF 
bureau’s  call  sign.  Immedia 
following  that  it  had  an 
stract,  written  by  the  ])e 
who  wrote  the  story. 

The  abstract  will  be  a  sh 
concise  description  of  the  stoi 
You  people  are  experts  at 
ing  abstracts  —  you’ve 
writing  headlines  for  years.  Bd 
these  abstracts  will  be  a  li 
longer  than  a  headline  and 
include  the  number  of  w’ords 
the  story  and  identifying  infi 
mation  on  side-bars  and  oth 
stories  that  will  supplement 
main  story.  It  might  even 
tain  advice  on  where  to  find 
ditional  backgrounding  matei 
The  abstract  will  also  indii 
whether  or  not  a  picture 
available  to  go  with  the  stoi 


The  UPI  editor  will  have 
opportunity  to  spruce  up 
abstract  if  he  wants  to  as 
edits  the  story.  When  he 

leases  the  story  to  the  com  pul 
for  publication  the  compui 
will  automatically  send  the  al 
stract  to  all  of  our  subscribe: 
over  a  teletype  wire  at  I 

words  per  minute. 

By  reading  the  abstract  wi 
you  will  know  which  stories 
have  ready  for  you  and  h 

long  they  are.  Now  all  you  need 
is  a  way  to  “talk”  to  our  com¬ 
puter  and  some  equipment  oi 
which  to  receive  the  story 
You’d  probably  have  a  tele^ 

printer  with  a  keyboard  cor 
nected  to  a  gadget  that  woul^ 
let  you  talk  by  teleprinter  ovet| 
an  ordinary  telephone  line. 
You’d  dial  our  computer,  tell 
what  stories  you  wanted  andl 
you  might  even  be  able  to  tell 
the  computer  to  give  it  to  yoa 
in  the  typesetting  format  of  your 
choice. 

The  computer  would  in  star 
taneously  acknowledge  your  call 
and  deliver  the  stories  you  re 
quested  at  a  minimum  speed  ol 
1,000  words  per  minute  'V-hich 
amounts  to  about  200  ll-pic» 
lines  of  body-type. 
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The  childhood  shows  the  man. 
As  morning  shows  the  day. 


native. 


,  The  characteristic^ 


spapcrba^ 


k  '  ^  r 

.  A  /  ■  »* 


“  ^  Mflton 

^  S  V.- 

^  ^  X  *  r  /r '  V;  :  '•* 


*' » 


.W,  •%  .; 


•■'  /•%  >  f. 
•  •  » 


Characteristics  worth  rewarding  .  .  ^  which 
is  just'what  we  at'Great  Nor^em  Papes  do,^wich  our 
preparatory]^»hooJ  echolarshrp  program^  oiir  li j^lif***  ^ 
school  editor  tours,  andourcamievboy  aumiiAs^  piMi|'1 
Oiv  International  Newspapec^y />ay,  Great, 
Northern  salutCs^he  newSpapcji^^  of  Aggerica.  ^  ^ 

ain  QhwirTioftniERif^.  ;^il^ 


prinu  U^\hi» ' itwii t  ihr  ad|^^ing_jiiriynr  are  avjjpslkl^i 


An  American  producer  growing  with  A)||^ica’t  ncwspaperigi 

^njr^ftni.  Write:  Grea^  tC^pany.  Avenut/New  V 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARYMcGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  g  Fashion 


international  news 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.,  N  Y.,  N  Y.  10017 


Unique  Black  history 
series  from  Adcox 


Did  you  know  that  it  was  a 
Negro  surgeon,  Dr.  Daniel  Hale 
Williams,  who  performed  the 
world’s  first  successful  heart  op¬ 
eration  in  1893? 

Or  that  the  first  human  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  was  a 
Negro  explorer,  Matthew  Hen¬ 
son,  technical  assistant  to  Rear 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary,  w’ho 
preceded  Peary  by  nearly  an 
hour  and  planted  the  American 
fiag  at  the  “top  of  the  world?” 

Or  that  a  Negro  from  the 
West  Indies,  Jean  Baptiste 
Pointe  Du  Sable,  was  the 
founder  and  first  citizen  of  the 
City  of  Chicago? 

Or  that  the  first  martyr  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  a 
runaway  Negro  slave,  Crispus 
Attucks,  eulogized  in  poetry  for 
his  bravery  during  the  “Boston 
Massacre”  of  March  5,  1770? 

Or  that  a  Negro  post-colonial 
intellectual,  Benjamin  Banneker, 
played  a  major  role  in  the  or¬ 
iginal  layout  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  as  a  member  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  survey  team  that  planned 
the  Nation’s  Capital? 

Or  that  an  uneducated 
black  woman,  Sarah  Breedlove 
Walker,  rose  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  to  become  America’s 
first  self-made  millionairess? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
subjects  to  be  covered  in  a  new 
unique  column,  “The  Negro  In 
History”,  developed  by  Raymond 
Whisler  Lowry,  a  28-year-old 
white  California  writer  and 
student  of  history. 

“The  Negro  In  History”,  a 
thrice  weekly  400  word  column, 
will  be  launched  on  November  24 
by  Adcox  Associates  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Glenn  Adcox,  President. 

Raymond  Lowry  has  devoted 
I  the  past  three  years  to  research 
I  into  Negro  history,  and  to  date 
■  he  has  recorded  thoroughly  doc¬ 
umented  biographical  sketches 
of  hundreds  of  Negroes  who 
have  made  profound  historical, 
social,  political,  creative  and  in¬ 
tellectual  contributions  to  world 
history.  So  far  he  has  confined 
his  research  almost  exclusively 
to  individuals  whose  major  ac¬ 
complishments  were  made  prior 
to  1920.  “The  past  half-century 
— the  very  period  during  which 
the  Negro’s  civil  status,  and 
thus  his  opportunity  to  be  con- 
I  tributive,  has  risen  appreciably 
and  remains  virtually  unex¬ 
plored — gives  promise  of  being 
j  especially  rich  in  pertinent  ma¬ 
terials  for  future  columns,”  he 
said. 


Lowry,  who  is  now  a  resident 
of  Oakland,  was  born  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  son  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  As  his 
father’s  pastorates  moved,  he 
lived  in  Peoria,  Illinois  and 
Pasadena,  California  before 
coming  to  San  Francisco  in 
1962.  During  his  college  years 
he  lived  in  Wheaton  Illinois 
where  he  majored  in  history  at 
Wheaton  College. 

Lowry  has  served  as  editor  of 
trade  and  technical  magazines 
and  also  as  a  free  lance  tech¬ 
nical  writer.  Along  with  his 
professional  activities,  he  has 
always  continued  in  his  studies 
of  history  and  has  amassed  a 
personal  library  in  excess  of 
2,000  volumes. 


He  became  interested  in  black 
studies  during  research  for  a 
thesis  on  the  background  of  the 
American  Revolution.  “I  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  black 
men  had  contributed  mightily  to 
the  Colonial  insurgency  aguinat 
the  British  —  a  contribution 
which  was  barely  hinted  at  in 
the  standard  texts,”  he  saii 
“The  further  I  went  —  the  mc»e 
I  discovered  —  a  whole  univene 
of  little  known  facts  about  the 
Negro’s  contributions  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  society  in  general,  and 
I  felt  that  this  information 
should  be  better  known  by  both 
white  and  black  citizens,”  he 
added,  “and  what  better  way  it 
there  than  through  an  infor¬ 
mational  series  on  Negn'o  leaders 
in  world  history?” 


Bill  O^Connell  in  Boston 


William  C.  O’Connell  has 
been  appointed  manager  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  Boston  sales  agency. 
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A^NOUNCEMENTS  j  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraiser*— floMultants  Netespaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
poeee.  Sensible  feee.  Brochure,  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  psr- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thii 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48851 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  bas  s 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97476 

ViniNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
805  Taylor  Claremont,  Calif.  9171$ 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

FOR  SALE 

Come  to  i>eaceful  New  Hampshire 
countryside.  Ehcceptional  opportunity  to 
own  and  manage  a  12-year-old  success- 
(ul  medium-sized  agency  with  well  es¬ 
tablished  'accounts.  Lease  available  for 
7-room  office  in  quaint  colonial  barn. 
Nets  $27,000  to  owner;  heart  attack 
forces  sale.  Asking  $100,000  and  will 
take  second  mortgage  for  one  half. 
This  is  a  top-notch  agency.  Daniel  C. 
Woodbury  Associates.  Country  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers,  Hampton.  N.  H. — 03842. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
184  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  ^x  72$7 
Montgomery,  Ala,  (205)  262-2411 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Elastern  states 

W.  B.  CRIMES  A  CO. 
National  Press  Building 

In  Memoriam 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202  NAtional  8-1133 

HENRY  TOSTI  RUSSELL 
Unipresser:  He  Walked  With  Kings, 
Yet  Kept  The  Common  Touch 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Netcxpaper  Broker* 


The  DIAL  Agency  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph;  849-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
TOtiations  for  sale  and  purchasa  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  818)  44«-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  77S.3-8063  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  83515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

County-seat;  4-year  college  city;  $40, 
ilant; 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Bkr.. 

2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  546-3.367. 
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000  retail  sales :  good  pLant;  growinf 
city;  6,000  circulation.  Terms:  $79,000 
now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
24  months  -|-  regular  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Full  price  $700,000.  Please  in¬ 
clude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
this  one  I 


TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newspapers ;  modern  ofi- 
set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  fans 
area.  Earning  $.57,000;  only  $9o.OOO 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspai>er  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
—92806. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

('.omposing  Room 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

('.omposing  Room 


HORTHKRN  calif,  exclusive 

top  letterpreu  shop;  offMt 
available  in  county  for  presa 
nrk  if  new  owner  wants  offset.  This 
prjss-wi  .nins  paper  is  located  in  fine 
jifflste.  isolated  from  nearest  newspa- 
ptr  and  available  for  $22,000  down, 
loa  A.  Snyder  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2284 
g,  Bomneya  Dr.,  Anaiheim,  Calif. — 
•MOI.  _ _ _ _ _ 

daily— $75,000  DOWN 

(Chart  Area  6) 

II  jaars  rapid  growth  just  bcKinninr. 

Rotary  letterpress  plant.  Re- 
isirss  aKRressive,  well-financed  indi- 
Tidasl  or  Rroup,  who  can  appreciate 
fstare.  Financial  references  vital. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  Bkr., 

2284  E.  Romneya  Drive 
Anaheim,  CaliL — 92806 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY— LA.  Gross 
Mil;  $12. 6M  down;  offset  producetl. 
Nsespaper  Ser.  Co..  215  Curtis  St.,  Jen- 
DiKS.  La.  T0546.  Ph:  (318)  824-0475. 


Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEATI  Top 
ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples — $2.  Newsfeatures  Associates, 
1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63122. 


"A  TOURIST  IN  RUSSIA’’— An  in¬ 
teresting,  amusing,  factual  article  by 
world-wide  traveler.  4,000  words.  Will 
send  for  approval.  Write  or  wire: 
James  Sanucei,  351  N.  Florence,  Bur¬ 
bank.  Calif.— 91505. 


"STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS’’— weekly ; 
daily ;  color  comics — %  and  %  page, 
tabloid.  Hix  Features,  Box  1788,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. — 90028. 


"ASTRONITS” — weekly  humor  strip. 
Write  for  brochure.  Pat  Anderson, 
3230  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. — 
31204. 


Justified  TTS  Tape 

SAVE  $ — Syndicated  columns  on  TTS 
Tape  Justified,  Unjustified  for  Com¬ 
puters.  Teletypist  Service,  1265  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  N.Y,  10001, 


AVAILABLE 
Nsespapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Pristlng  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N,  Wells  &  Company 
(48  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 


nCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Northern 
Gdfornia.  $12,000  down ;  letterpress; 
lisfitable;  ideal  climate.  Send  financial 
nfaences  first  letter.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Nsevaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Asaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


fflBKLY  in  fast-growing  city  in  II- 
Ihsis  population  4,800:  has  semi- 
ssAly  or  daily  potential.  Write  Box 
liW,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(yiUFORNIA  WEEKLY— Rich  agri- 
nHoral  area — $1.37M.  Mel  Hodell,  Bkr., 
1(88  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786. 

18-TEAR-OLD  FLORIDA  PAPER  with 
dMPper  and  commercial  printing  plant 
is  bmming  residential-commercial  area 
■iaaV'S  from  beaches,  boating.  No  di- 
iset  competition.  Gross  last  4  years 
nSM.  $36M.  $48M.  $57M.  Current  year 
will  top  $70M — plus  2  contract  publica¬ 
tions  worth  $8-iOM.  Complete  composi¬ 
tion.  camera,  small  presses,  etc.  Papers 
printed  in  central  web  facility.  Retired 
psblisher  wants  to  retire  again.  $66M 
— 816M  down,  terms  to  suit.  Please 
itate  qualifications  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1698.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
—Gross  $48M  ;  $55M  includes  building. 
Scllm  8t  Hogue,  1415  E.  University 
Dr..  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 

NORTHERN  WISCONSIN— 3  Wiscon- 
lin  weeklies  near  Twin  Cities.  $95,000 
rross;  unopposed  county-seat;  owner 
ratiring.  $17,000  gross  offset  printed. 
114.000  gross;  growing  community. 
LIBBY  AGENCY.  2716  Nicollet  Ave.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55408  . 


Newspapers  Wanted 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  Zones  4  or  8. 
Write  fully.  Box  1536,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lil^. 


Personals 


"THE  BEGINNING” — America’s  most 
oppressed  novel.  Find  out  why  and 
Wge  for  yourself.  $4.50  postpaid. 
Bsrtside  Book  Mart.  Box  189,  C^oa, 
Fla.— 82922. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


"IDUCATION  as  I  VIEW  IT’- by 
Dr.  John  W.  Gilbaugh.  Campus  War 
ViAeran.  Authoritative,  Provocative.  100 
disnts.  Samples.  Box  1584,  Editor  A 
Fsblisher. 

TOOLS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN”  — 
noTocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
■Mple  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Editor 
$  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

printcraft  representatives 

136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  tr^de-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22..  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

MODEL  513  PHOTON  in  excellent 
working  condition.  Recently  mo<lifie<l  for 
higher  speed  operation.  $15,000.  Also 
six  ATF  typesetters  $1,000  each.  For 
further  information  call  or  write  Mr. 
Heran,  The  Daily  Commercial.  P.O. 
Drawer  7.  Leesburg,  Fla. — 32748.  (AC 
904)  787-4515. 

AFT  model  B  Keyboard,  Photo  Unit 
and  (6)  Type  Fonts.  Recently  over¬ 
hauled.  Excellent  buy.  $6,000  or  best 
offer.  (312  )  438-2398. 

JU.STOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON 

Sw.  No.  70960 

Equipped  with  '  one  magazine, 
four  pocket  mold  disk  with  four 
alternating  molds,  hydraulic  jus¬ 
tification,  220  volt  electric  pot 
with  dual  Microtherm  controls, 
mold  cooling  blower,  metal  feed¬ 
er,  model  TOU75  Fairchild  TTS 
operating  unit,  new  style  heavy 
duty  drive,  all  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  deliver,  install,  and 
put  in  operation  on  your  floor. 
Check  our  low  price.  For  further 
information  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  fheny  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

AC  816  221-!M)60 
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PHOTON  200B — Four  new  Friden 
8201  Keyboards,  Cheshire  Mailing  Ma¬ 
chine.  Universal  head  Cheshire  'A  Fold 
attachment.  Loss  of  our  daily  newspa¬ 
per  makes  equipment  surplus.  Clarity 
Publishing,  Inc..  75  CTiamplain  St., 
Albany.  N.  Y.— 12204.  Call  (518)  465- 
4591,  Mr.  Clemente. 


FOR  SALE — Intertype,  model  G-4,  S# 
16651,  4-pocket  mold  disk.  Solid  8  and 
10-pt.  molds,  recessed  18  and  24-pt. 
molds.  Two  90  channel  full  magazines, 
four  72  channel  splits.  Mohr  saw.  In¬ 
tertype  Universal  Autospacer.  electric 
pot  22n-volt,  Margach  metal  feeder. 
Good  shape  and  priced  to  move.  At¬ 
tleboro  Sun,  Attleboro,  Mass. — 02703. 

Ph:  (617)  222-7000. 


LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT:  1  high¬ 
speed  Linofilm  photo  unit  and  1  Lino- 
film  keyboard.  Available  late  Oct., 
early  Nov.  Write:  Valley  Pub.  Co., 
P.O.  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.— 98031  ;  or 
call  (206)  852-3434,  Kent.  W'ash. 


FOUR  HAMILTON  SPACEMAKER 
AD  FRAMES  FOR  SALE. 

Work  Surface  30"x28''  with  lead  and 
slug,  rack,  also  material  storage  in 
cabinet  laxly. 

FOUR  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINETS. 

35"x36'’.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage  from  4  picas.  Each  has  22 
draws  in  the  back. 

ONE  HAMILTON  AD  A.S.SEMBLY 
CABINET. 

35"x33'A'’.  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage,  also  material  storage  and 
10  shelves  in  front  cabinet  body. 
ONE  HAMILTON  AD  ASSEMBLY 
CABINET. 

36'’x33V4".  Top  has  lead  and  slug 
storage.  Base  has  22  draws  In  bark. 
TWO  MORRISON  SAWS  with  foot 
switches. 

ONE  ROUSE  VERTICAL  ROTARY 
MITERER  serial  no.  M558  w-it  base 
cabinet. 

ONE  HAMILTON  DOUBLE  TIER 
WALL  CABINET  with  48  draws  In 
two  tiers.  Top  has  full  length  shelf. 
REPREX  REPRO  PROOF  PRESS 
FULL  PAGE  with  hand  operated 
cylinder  and  galley  thickness  l>ed- 
plate,  automatic  inking  and  washup, 
also  positive  lockup  bar.  4  years  old. 
MODEL  35— S#  66553;  Year  1954:  4 
Magazine — 72-90 ;  6  Pocket  Mold 

Disk:  Mohr  Saw:  Hydraquadder; 
Blower. 

MODEL  3.5— .S#  .59126  ;  Year  1949:  4 
Magazine— 72-90:  6  Pocket  Mold 

Disk;  Mohr  Saw;  Hydraquadder: 
Blower. 

MODEL  32-  R#  54901;  Year  1941;  4- 
90  Channel  Magazine;  4-34  Channel 
Auxiliary:  Mohr  Saw;  6  Pocket  Mold 
Disk — (24  ems). 

MONARCH-S#  32215:  Year  1961;  2 
Magazine;  Adantor-Keyhoard:  4-30 
em  Molds;  Fairchild  TTS  Unit;  Star 
Quadiler. 

MODEL  B— S#  51817;  Year  1937;  3 
Magazine  ;  3  Molds. 

MODEL  S-.S#  49622;  Year  1934  ;  2 
Magazine ;  Molds;  Fairchild  Unit. 
MODEL  31— S#  5.5713;  Year  1943;  4 
Magazine;  6  Molds — (24  ems);  Mohr 
Saw;  Blower. 

MODEL  S—Sit  55900;  Year  1943  ;  2 
Magazine;  4  Molds:  Blower:  Fair- 
child  Unit. 

Contact:  Gilbert  R.  Rowland 
’THE  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

367  Orange  St., 

New  Haven,  Conn. — 06503 


For  Sale — Immediate  Delivery 
FAIROIILD  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
Reconditioned  and  guarantetil 
Four  (4)  Light  touch  ”1000  series”  unit 
count  perforators. 

Two  (2)  Multiface  perforators,  com¬ 
plete  with  counting  magazines. 

Six  (6)  standard  ITS  tape  perforators, 
complete  with  electric  clutch. 

Quantity  limited 
Quality  guaranteed 
For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.61108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON 

Sar.  No.  72258 

Available  now!  Equipped  with 
two  magazines,  four  pocket  mold 
disk,  four  alternating  molds,  hy¬ 
draulic  justification,  electric  pot 
with  dual  Microtherm  tempera¬ 
ture  controls,  mold  cooling  blow¬ 
er,  model  TOU75  Fairchild  op¬ 
erating  unit,  heavy  duty  drive, 
new  style  mat  shifter,  complete 
with  TTS  mats.  A-1  condition. 
Improve  your  straight  matter 
production.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 

AC  816  221-9060 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $111.50  to  $128.70  F.O.B.  El¬ 
kin. 

IFrite  for  literature 
L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
320  Church  St..  Elkin,  N.C.  2X621 
(AC  919)  83.5-2879 


THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  Hnor 
space  every  day  by  using  pm.  Spacemak- 
er  Newspaper  Turtles  22"  narrow.  All- 
weldeel  fames,  self  lubricating  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  rasters.  Today's  best  buy. 
Jack  Mcmre,  R/1,  Merlina,  Ohio— 44256. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

8-POCKET  SHERIDAN  STUbTERS 
Top  A-1  quality 
Available  this  fall 
A  real  bargain 

Located  Detroit,  Michigan 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 

6.STATION  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

•  In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E,  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  17.  N.Y.  ()X-7-4690 

(TIESHIRE  Mailing  Machine,  Univers¬ 
al  head  Cheshire  Vs  fold  attachment. 
Ixiss  of  our  daily  newspaper  makes 
this  equipment  surplus.  Clarity  Pub¬ 
lishing,  Inc.,  76  Champlain  St,.  Al¬ 
bany.  N.Y.— 12204.  Call  (518)  465- 

4591,  Mr.  Clemente. 

.STA-HI  STACKER 
METRO  .S’TYLE 
Good  Condition 
Has  Stream  Reverser 
Available  at  once 
Good  Saving  1 
Located  Detroit.  Michigan 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOIO. 


LITH  FILM  at  line  prices.  Save  money 
— buy  direct  from  manufacturer.  Top 
quality  Graphic  Art  Film  exclusively 
for  newspai>er  repixxiuction  .003,  .005 — 
Triacetate. — .004  —  Polyester.  Samples 
and  prices  U|X>n  request.  MSS  Repro¬ 
ductions.  230  Newtown  Rd..  Plainview, 
N.Y.  11803  (AC  516)  694-9790. 
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FX)R  SALE:  Two  G-4-4  Intertypes,  two 
C-3  Intertypes,  one  C*4  Intertype,  three 
Hamilton  make-up  stones  with  slUR 
rack;  8  make-up  stones;  3  pif  holding 
racks ;  Morrison  slug  stripi>er ;  16  alu¬ 
minum  chases;  Goss  plate  casting  box; 
Goss  trimmer  and  reamer;  Goss  Tubu¬ 
lar  Route-O-Plate ;  Goes  24-page  Deck- 
A-Tube  Press;  Mat  Roller.  El^rt  Hip- 
Iiensteel,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru 
Ind,— 46970,  Ph:  (AC  317)  479-6641, 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA,  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 
PORTAGE  (215)  PO  2-35!:5 
25  E.  flxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44,308 


16-PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  press, 
Capco  color  fountain,  melting  pot. 
router,  plate  finisher  and  scorcher. 
Available  now  —  reasonable!  Daily 
News,  Effingham,  III. — 62401. 


Prenseg  &  Machinery 


PRESS  PARTS 

OR  THE  WHOLE  PRESS 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  small-w. 
dium,  growing  daily.  Zone  8.  Accoua;. 
ing  and/or  circulation  experience 
sirable.  Require  high  personal  qualii- 
cations-  -offer  splendid  oppoitusiO. 
Send  resume.  Box  1660,  Editor  A 
lisher. 


I  SET  PRESS  WIRE  Justowriters, 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  little  over 
2*/4  years  old.  kept  in  exceilent  condi¬ 
tion  by  our  factory-t rained  servicemen 
— 63,000 :  page  size  Vandercook,  No. 
320  reproduction  proof  press,  good  con¬ 
dition — Sl.OOO;  Nolan  electric  casting 
box,  5  kols— $350;  C  &  G  Saw— 1350; 
I  Addressograph  Speedaumat,  cabinet 
and  automatic  feeder,  only  2  years  old. 
cost  new  more  than  $4,000,  sell  for 
$2,500.  Intertype,  recently  overhauled 
—$7.50.  Phone;  (205)  734-2131,  Bob 

Bryan,  Cullman,  Alabama. 


MUST  SACRIFICE  AT  ONCE! 


}  lELL  $  HOWELL  (Phillipsburg  Au¬ 
tomatic)  Inserting  $  Mailing  Ma¬ 
chines — i  Station  Heavy  Duty  (Cabi¬ 
net  Style),  2  Station  Messenger  Model 
also  4  Station — all  in  eiceflent  con¬ 
dition. 


PITNEY -BOWES  Postage  Mailing 
Machine  Model  5600  and  4250;  also 
two  others.  Pitney-Bowes  Tickometers. 
Model  TIC  III.  and  TIC  IIIW;  also 
Universal  Special.  2  Postage  Scales, 
one  Parcel  Post  Electric  and  FM 
Folder  with  Letter  Opener. 


FBIDEN  JUSTOWmTERS-2  Pair.  T</j 
Pt.  Galvin,  B  Pt.,  etc.;  also  Fleio- 
writer  Model  2303  with  Friden  Add- 
Punch.  and  2  Station  Friden  Inserting 
Machine  (Ertna). 


4  VARITYPERS— Models  720F,  660F  6I0F 
and  DSJ  with  40  Type  Fonts  (10  for 
each). 


2  HEADLINERS  Model  640  with  20 
Type  Masters  (10  each). 


2  COLLATORS— One  Thomas  12  Sta¬ 
tion  Automatic  and  ABM  Accra- 
Feed  SO  Station,  fully  automated. 


SEYBOLDT  PAPER  CUTTER— 42.' 


MULTILITHS  Models  2S50-  2S50W; 

2S7S  and  I2S0.  lOilS"  and  II  ZIP'; 
also  Modal  2024,  sheet  size  20"  1 24'^ 
— ‘nd — ITEK  Offset  Duplicator  10  «  IS" 
with  Platemaker. 


TWO  ADDRESSOGRAPHS  with  Cabi¬ 
nets,  and,  2  Speedaumat  Machines 
fully  Automated  with  Cheshire  Punch, 
Lister  Feeder  and  Conveyor;  also 
Speedaumat  Cabinets  on  high  roller 
bases. 


AUTOMATIC  SPEEDAUMAT  Grapho- 
typa  with  Keyboard  Graphotype. 


POLLARD-ALLING  Re'iafograph  and 
other  Pollard-Ailing  Equ'pment. 


WILL  ACCEPT  BEST  OFFERI 
Phone  CoHoct  (AC  313)  SB4-4300 


MICHIGAN  STSTEMS 
RESEARCH  CO. 

6551  Schvefer. 
Ceorbsr.*,  M'eh.  4B126 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21*4  inches;  (jolor  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H  J 
Consreyors :  Reels  &  Pasters ;  Trackage 
&  Turnables. 

Located:  N.  Y.  Post 
Ai'ailablt:  Now! 

Priced:  Most  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 
BEAUTIFUL  16-PAGE  UNITUBE  i 
Bargain.  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  i 

Ph.  Joe  Nixon  (219)  563-2131. _ I 

24-PAGE  GOSS  DEK-.5-TUBE  #143, 
upper  former,  automatic  tension,  re¬ 
winder  reversible  units,  side  register  ‘ 
cylinders;  complete  stereo  included. 
Available  late  August.  Write:  Produc-  l 
tion  Mgr.,  The  Post-Register,  Box  I 
1800,  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho^— 83401.  ' 


What  do  you  need?  Gears,  cylinders, 
color  hump  or  color  units?  Or  would 
you  like  the  whole  5-unit  double  width  | 
press  ?  j 

Available  now,  Hoe  straight  pattern 
l>ress  #1975.  Vintage  1920s.  22%  cut¬ 
off.  Four  straight  imttern  units.  1  full 
super  imi>o8e<l  unit.  1  color  cylinder 
and  1  reverse,  double  folders  with  skip 
slitter.  Two  units  have  Hoe  ink  pumps,  , 
others  have  fountains  and  ductors.  j 
Three  Capco  portable  fountains.  0>m- 
pression  lock-up  with  single  screw  Has-  , 
sell  backs.  Two  100  HP  DC  motors  and 
controls.  Press  is  end  fe<l  from  roll  , 
stands.  ! 

Take  all  or  any  parts,  units,  cylinders, 
gears,  compensators,  etc.  Any  offer 
considere<l.  Southtown  Eiconomist,  5959  ! 
S.  Harlem,  Chicago.  312  586-8800,  ext. 
241. 


PUBLISHER  NEWSMAN— S.OOO  cim. 
lation  weekly  offset  newspaiwr  in  Ps 
cific  Northwest.  Excellent  opportuait). 
Blue  Mountain  Elagle,  Inc.,  Rte.  L 
Box  217,  Albany,  Oreg.— 97321. 


Cameramen-Strippers 


A  VERY  MODE3RN  growing  newipe 
per  plant,  letterpress  and  offset,  Iw 
and  cold-type,  offers  many  opportunitis 
to  experienced  man  in  a  non-nnio: 
shop.  Write  us  ...  a  visit  will  cos. 
vince  you  we  have  much  to  offer.  Bos 
1611,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


Retail  A 
The  Goody 


Circulation 


NEW  OFFERING 

6-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 

Maniifoefared  1955  to  1963 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6-d« 
offset  daily  in  Southeast  Kansas.  Op. 
portunity  for  growth  unlimited;  oat- 
lying  area  untapped.  Salary  -F  con- 
mission  open.  Take  complete  charm  of 
department.  Good  community,  sctnoli 
and  churches.  Bob  Pratt.  Coffeyvilk 
Journal.  Coffeyville,  Kans. — 67337. 


Isunediate 
rstail  ado 
yosng.  an 
with  2  to 
is  retail 
work,  con 
tsaity  for 


Liberal  co 
(ompany-i 
lion  and  I 


•  22 Ve"  Cutoff 

•  90°  Plato  Stagger 


•  Unit  Drive 

•  Compression  Lockup 


WORKING  CM  for  top  tri-weekly  nesi 
daily  status.  Pacific  0>ast.  Box  1178. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Reply  now 
of  educaf 
fround  an 


End  Roll  Stands — 12  Positions 
4  Color  Humps 
Upper  Formers 

Late  Stereotype  Equipment  Included 
Offered  Eaclwsively  By 

inland  newspaper  machinery  corporation 


ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  16,000 — a  man  who  ke 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscicntion 
carrier  boy  training.  Send  resunit. 
references,  salary  expectations.  Uiiul 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancemcn! 
opportunities.  No.  big-city  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems;  just  good 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  ( 
AN 

1144  E.  Ma 


Claggified  Adrertiging 


1720  CHERRY  STREET 


(816)  221-9060 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 


BE  YOUR 
ud  run  oi 
Ohio's  lari 
(iha  kvinus 
taomf  and 
Int  letter. 


SALES  MANAGER 


GOSS  ANTI-FRICTION  PRESS 
6  Units.  22%"  cut-off,  90°  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
cone  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
52,000  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


(JOSS  COX-O-TYPE  8-i>age  press.  Fin¬ 
est  in  Southeast.  For  sale  or  lesse. 
$I00-a-month.  Cheraw  Chronicle,  Che- 
raw.  S.C. — 29520. 


Stereotype  Equipment 


MICROFILM  CAMERA  with  Oscar 
Fisher  Processor. 


2  IBM  Selcctric  Typewriters  and  2 
IBM  Executive  Typewriters. 


BUNDLE  TYING  Machine.  ABM 
Laminating  Machina,  Elactrostatic 
Dry  Copiar  Photocopiar,  Tima  Clock 
and  Tima  Stamp;  also  Accounting  and 
lookkaaping  Machina.  4  Royal  Man¬ 
ual  Typawritars,  Elactric  Olivatti  Com¬ 
puting  Machina  and  2  Fridan  Rotary 
Calculator.  2  Dictating  Machinas. 
FAIRCHILD  Kaytronic  Sortar. 


NOW  OPERATING  DAILY  AT 
THE  WAITKEGAN  NEWS-SUN 
5  Units  (Joss  HSLC  with  color  cylinder 
nnd  reverse,  4  pages  wide,  double  2 
to  1  folder.  23-9/16"  cut-off,  16"  print¬ 
ing  diameter,  59*/4"  roll  width,  paper 
roll  diameter  38"  maximum.  Roll  stands 
on  ends  of  press,  hand  pasters,  28,000 
per  hour,  2  AC  60  HP  motors. 

Also  one  new  spare  motor.  Cline  con¬ 
trols,  8  portable  forintains,  skip  slitter. 
Bay  window  for  3  units  with  6  angle 
bars,  angle  bars  for  two  remaining 
units.  Pit  lead,  rewind  device,  balloon 
formers,  compression  lockup.  Avail- 
sble  Spring  1970. 

F'or  further  information  contact  The 
Waukegan  News-Sun.  100  W.  Madison 
.St.,  Waukegan,  III.— 60085.  Ph:  (312) 
689-7000  Richard  F.  Kennedy, 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
'  New  Style 
TEFLON  SCREENS- 22%"— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


No,  2  position  open  on  lartre  and 
rapidly-growing  metropolitan 
paper  in  the  Southwest.  You 
should  have  experience  in  a 
competitive  market  or  at  least 
a  strong  comiwtitive  spirit. 
Excellent  benefits — and  wre  pay 
more.  Write  and  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Box  1616,  Editor  t 
Publisher, 


kroduction- 
■nos  comn 
t>  tales  ar 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21  >4  —  22%  —  23  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


Wanted  To  Bur 


4  UNIT  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  with 
color  humiit  available  now  in  Midwest. 
Sell  as  complete  press  or  split  up,  Ph: 
(713)  42.3-55II.  Harlingen.  Texas. 


POWDERLESS  ZINC  ETCHER  for  en¬ 
graving  2‘2"  X  .30"  plates  or  larger. 
F'ace  up  whirler.  1  non-stop  flip  top 
vacuum  printer  with  pulsed  xeon 
burner,  2  d  p  tanks  of  inert  metal,  I 
hand  plate  curver  for  all  engraving. 
M.  M.  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  1807,  Fresno, 
Calif.  9.3718. 


'  CLASSIFIED  PHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Opportunity  for  a  person  with  two  or 
'  more  years’  experience  in  classified  ^ 
vertising  to  head  phone  staff  operatics 
'  of  growing  daily  and  Sunday  pai^- 
]  Progressive  midwestern  group  offerisi 
I  r  hern  I  fringe  benefits  nnd  excellest 
salary. 

1  Tell  us  about  yourself  nnd  your  exptri- 
'  ence.  Write  to  James  C.  Spangler 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers.  Inc..  P.O 
Box  789.  Decatur,  III.,  62526. 


'  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  fori 
I  metropolitan  newopaper  with  120.0041  IWl)  3 
;  circulation  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  I  rimular 


INTERTYPE.  CSM.  CG  slug  stripper, 
band  saw,  page  flat  scorcher,  Nolan 
4.000-lb.  metal  furnace.  Daily  News, 
Effingham,  III. — 62401. 


.VUNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 22% "  cut-off. 
2  color  cylinders,  1  double  folder  with 
2  short  delivery  conveyors,  1  roll  away 
quarter  foUler,  3  underneath  paper  roll 
stands  semi-automatic  tensions.  75  HP 
Cline- Westinghouse  motor  and  10  HP 
jog  motor,  resistor  bank,  control  cab¬ 
inet,  extra  rollers,  etc.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  press  for  a  smaller  newspaper. 
Available  today  "as  is  where  is.”  We 
must  move- -make  an  offer.  See  at 
Berkeley  Daily  Gazette.  2040  Center 
St..  Berkeley,  or  telephone  R.  A.  Bean 
or  Jack  Bates  at  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent.  (415)  234-5678. 


HKLP  ANTED 


Adminigtrative 


Qualifications: 

1.  Promotional  ability 

2.  Training  experience 

(for  inside  and  outside  sales) 

3.  Managerial  ability  to  increase 
riass’fled  sales  volume 

4.  Spanish  useful 

Write  details  of  qualifications  to  Bos 
1656,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENE-RAL  MANAGER 
$'20,000  plus  tienefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offaet  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  ^nd  resumB  to  Box  1320,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
Top  iHMltion  o|>en  on  growing  subiirto 
news|>a|>er  chain  operation  includiW 
one  daily  in  Area  5.  Must  have  sola 
experience  in  classified.  Salary  pl  is  i*" 
centive.  Join  an  aggressive  compWJ 
going  places.  Send  resume  to  Box  1744. 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  19(9 


ctredr  Opportunities 


THI  IIST  JOI  OPININ6S  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Clnuified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— for  a 
icafon  in  Eastern  area  of  EI&P’s 
5  with  70,000  circulation — cap- 
of  recommending  rates,  develop- 
lins,re,  including:  installation  and 
ratio  of  telephone  solicitation.  Give 
ulificiilions.  references,  ranite  of  sol- 
ry  reriuirements  and  earliest  date 
lilabK  Joseph  G.  Terry.  Wolf  & 

,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicairo,  III. — 60603. 

Disptay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 

Kctail  Advertising  Division  of 
7^  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Isunerliate  openins  available  In  the 
ntail  advertisins  division  for  a 
fcmig.  ambitious  advertising  man 
vKh  2  to  3  years'  solid  experience 
is  retail  advertising.  Interesting 
work,  congenial  stall  and  oppor- 
tsaity  for  promotion. 

Liberal  company  benefits  including 
Rsnpany-paid  hospitalisation,  pen- 
■ion  and  life  insurance  plan. 

Reply  now,  giving  complete  details 
of  education,  employment  back-  | 
iround  and  salary  requirement. 

SsnJ  rtnsmt  to: 

C.  H'.  Campeli  Dept.  S14  i 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO.  | 

IIM  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316  ' 

Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

E  YOUR  OWN  BOSS— Reorganize 
■d  run  our  ad  department.  Cme  of 
tio’s  largest  wellies.  S140-a-week 
ha  kunua  to  start.  Send  complete 
soind  and  what  you  can  do  for  us 
nt  letter.  Box  1644,  Editor  &  Pub- 


(ETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
no  of  the  finest  offset  daily  newapa- 
BS  in  the  country.  Soon-to-to  com- 
Med  remodeling  program  will  pro- 
kie  excellent  working  conditions.  In- 
■.commensurate  with  ability  and 
action — consists  of  salary  and  gen- 
nos  commission  system.  Must  be  tops 
■  eales  and  layout  ability.  Send  eom- 
'  to  resumd  to  Retail  Advertising 
sager.  The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubu- 
I.  Iowa — 52001. 

AIL  SALESMAN  to  join  young, 
wive  staff  on  modern  offset  daily, 
salary  -f-  incentive,  fringe  bene- 
Excellent  working  conditions, 
want  non-metro  community.  35.000 
imlation — Zone  9.  Complete  resumd 
letter  to  Box  1628,  Uitor  4k 
isher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Etep  up  to  a  better  job  with 
Ike  Daily  Journal.  Must  be  ex- 
isrieneed  in  newspaper  space  sales, 
npy,  layout.  7H-i>oar  day,  5-day 
*<ck.  Excellent  salary,  liberal 
ksnefita.  For  appointment  call 
mil  354-5000,  or  write:  J.  C. 
fkmulary.  Advertising  Mgr..  The 
Hsily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

’ISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  larin 
nulstion  offset  paper  in  expanding 
w  market :  barked  by  fine  layout  de¬ 
ment.  Immediate  opening  for  man 
is  strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Ex- 
lent  working  and  living  conditions 
promising  future.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
r  (AC  813  )  688-8508  or  send  a 
m#  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake- 
.  Fla.— 33803. 

PEItlENCED,  good  at  layouts;  live- 
>e.  Growing  city  of  45M  at  7.000-ft. 
Utude.  Good  working  conditions,  car 
lin-a  nee,  bonus  for  results  and  good 
dsry.  Send  references.  Write  B'll  Col- 
'jet.  Ad.  Dir..  The  New  Mexican 
'Niy),  Box  2048.  Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex. 
17501. 


Display  Advertising 


CAPABLE  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
or  assistant  advertising  manager  for 
award-winning  newspaper  of  5,500 
circulation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  population.  Top 
pay,  hospital  and  surgical  plan;  pay 
while  sick ;  liberal  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Oxmpany  group  life  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  plan,  both  fully 
company-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions 
in  modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant ;  two  week's  paid  vacation.  We 
pay  moving  expenses.  Write  details; 
j  strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
I  Banner  Corp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714; 
or  'phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC  219) 
824-0322. 

I  YOUNG  MAN  for  display  advertising 
I  department  on  a  fine  Northern  Min-  j 
I  nesota  9,000  circulation  daily.  Com¬ 
pletely  modern  plant  recently  changed 
I  to  offset.  Excellent  working  conditions, 

'  )>etter-than-average  fringe  benefits. 

’  This  is  a  permanent  position  which 
deserves  looking  into.  Write:  Bernard 
J.  Krauth.  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune, 

'  Hibbing,  Minn. — 55746. 

:  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

I  Midwest  metropolitan  newspaiier  has  a 
unique  opportunity  for  an  ambitious, 

'  diligent,  productive  salesman ;  some  | 
:  competitive  selling  experience  desir-  I 
I  able.  Applicant  should  )>e  between  the  { 
I  ages  of  35  and  45;  high  school  di-  j 
,  ploma  essential,  and  preferably  college  I 
training.  Top  industry  compensation  i 
and  benefits.  Only  experienced  ap-  I 
'  plicants  need  apply;  this  is  not  a  | 
'  trainee  position.  Write  Box  1665,  Ed-  I 
j  itor  4)  Publisher. 

j  DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  top,  | 
j  twice-weekly  newspaper  group  in  East 
I  (Toast  shore  area.  We  want  a  dynamic  ' 
sales  personality  who  feels  completely 
at  home  with  top-level  retail  accounts; 
an  executive  who  understands  mer¬ 
chandising,  sales  promotion,  layout  and 
production  procedures  relating  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  We'll  start  you  at  SIO.OOO 
annually  with  an  automatic,  twice-a- 
year  evaluation  based  on  departmental 
sales  increase.  The  fact  that  this 
county  is  the  fastest-growing  area  in 
this  state  should  draw  you  a  mental 
picture  concerning  salary  potential.  We 
also  provide  hospitalization  and  retire- 
j  ment  plans.  If  you  are  fe<l  up  with  t)ie 
I  pollution  and  problems  of  urlwn  living 
and  would  like  to  iive  and  work  in  one 
'  of  the  finest  shore  areas  in  tlie  United 
States,  send  resume  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  Uxlay.  Write  Box  1700,  E<litor  A 
Publisher. 

I  ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

We  are  searching  for  the  right  iierson 
for  our  assistant  ad  manager. 

We're  a  small  daily  that  thinks  and 
arts  BIG!  Your  salary  can  begin  up¬ 
wards  to  3170  weekly  with  an  excel- 
{  lent  metlical  policy,  vacations  and  pen- 
!  sion  plan. 

'  If  you're  a  good  salesman  with  LEAD¬ 
ERSHIP  POTENTIAL  and  can  prove 
:  it,  let's  talk. 

I  If  you're  interested  in  enjoying  the 
’  nation's  most  ideal  winters  (and  hot- 
;  test  summers-  we  cant'  have  every- 
i  thingl)  write:  Personnel  Mgr.,  Im- 
'  iierial  Valley  Press.  El  Centro,  Calif. — 
92243. 


I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

We're  looking  for  a  smter  salesman  I 
I  Rapidly-growing  East  (^st  suburlinn 
daily  nce<ls  a  man  who  can  lioth  sell 
I  and  motivate.  Paper  shufflers  and  mar- 
net  theorists  need  not  apply.  Salary 
I  and  Imnus  plan  will  let  vou  earn  more 
{  than  most  metro  pai>ers'  ad  directors. 

!  Full  details  first  letter.  Write  Box 
I  1702.  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  nation's  fifth 
largest  morning  newspaper,  offers  a 
I  challenging  opportunity  for  a  mature 
I  salesman  with  newspaper  experience. 

!  College  ilesirable  and  a  determination 
to  succeeii  essential.  Write  giving  com- 
I  plete  details;  Personnel  Dir..  Detroit 
Fre»  Pre»s.  Detroit.  Mich. — 48231. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

OPPORTUNITY 


GOODYEAR  has  immed'ate  opening 
for  Copywriter  with  3  to  4  years' 
solid  writing  experience.  Congenial 
staff,  interesting  work  on  diversi¬ 
fied  assignments,  opportunity  for 
promotion. 

Liberal  company  Iwnefits  including 
company-paid  hospitalization,  life 
insurance.  |>ension,  vacation.  Reply 
now,  giving  details  of  education, 
writing  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirement. 

.^end  rcjMJsJ  to: 

K.  J.  \f  ay  field 

Marketing  Personnel 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE 
AND  RUBBER  CO. 

1)44  Blast  Market  St. 

Akron,  Ohio  44316 

,4h  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  Afternoon 
I  daily  newspaper  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  reporter  for  general  news 
:  coverage,  including  local  ^vemment, 

I  spot  news  and  civic  affairs.  Chance 
I  for  all-around  experience  in  college 
'  town  of  12  000  population.  Apply  to: 
'The  Elxpress,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. — 17745. 

REPORTERS-(X)PY  READERS 
We  liave  openings  for  3  reporters  and 
3  copy  editors  with  at  least  t-S  years' 
axp^enoe.  We  want  young  man  wito 
are  self-starters — good  writers  and  of 
proven  ability.  Salary  range:  3135  to 
3170,  depending  on  location  and  ex- 
p^enea.  Write  Gil  Smith.  Utica 
Olwarver-Dispateh  and  Utica  Daily 
Press.  UUca.  N.Y.  —  13603. 

Member  of  the  Ganuett  Group. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Your  reporting  exi>orienee  can  be 
worth  up  to  3166  per  week  with  T)» 
I'lecatur  Herald — 37.000  A.M.  daily  in 
Central,  Illinois,  strong  on  area  cov¬ 
erage. 

(Tollege  degree  preferred.  Reporting 
experience  requir^.  We  are  looking 
for  a  person  with  the  ability  and  de¬ 
sire  for  advancement. 

Send  resum4  and  salary  required  to 
James  B.  Spangler,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur. 
III.— 62526. 


SCIENCE  V^RITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 

needs  a  man  who  can  translate  its 
technical  achievements  into  interest¬ 
ing,  readable  copy  for  executives 
and  the  general  public  via  feature 
writing  news  releases,  and  Internal 
reiiorts. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D's  In  all 
branehaa  of  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  Is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  fringe  )>enefita  plus  the 
campus-liks  environment  of  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center 
just  North  of  Detroit. 

IV  rite: 

L.  R.  Busan,  Head. 

Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Hoads 
Warren,  hlichigan,  48090 


LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER 
Oil  industry  trade  publication,  twice- 
monthly,  needs  West  (Toast  editorisd 
representative,  preferably  located  in 
Lm  Angeles.  (Thief  duties:  rewrite, 
contacting  oil  company  PR  men:  oc¬ 
casional  meetings  to  cover ;  several 
hours  weekly  should  do  it.  Retainer, 
expenses.  Interview;  West  Coast.  Box 
1642,  Editor  A  Pubiislier. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  wire  editor. 
Prefer  some  experience,  but  will  train 
right  person.  Write  fully  to  David  K. 
Frazer,  Managing  Editor,  Sun  News, 
DeLand.  Fla.— 32720. 

REPORTER — General  assignment  and 
rewrite  with  seasliore  weekly.  Send  re- 
sum4  to  Wildweod  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.J.— 08260. 

AGRICULTURE  and  beef  cattle  knowl- 
ed^  plus  top-notch  editorial  skills  re¬ 
quired  for  managing  editor.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumd— editorial  and  layout 
samples,  salary  requirements  to:  The 
Sliorthom  World.  16  S.  Locust  St., 
Aurora.  Illinois — 60506. 

CITY  EDITOR — Experienced  newsman 
needed  for  Middlewest  medium-sized 
daily.  Should  have  experinence  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  aggressive,  professional  news 
staff.  Must  have  strong  reporting  and 
copy  desk  background.  Elxcellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  desired  to  Box  1634.  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

BDCPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  county  government  Iwut. 
Should  be  able  to  do  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  This  is  a  paper  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous.  all-year  recreational  area  in 
Zone  2  within  60-miles  of  a  major 
metropolitan  area.  Good  salary — excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits — good  chance  for 
advancement  ...  a  great  place  to 
raise  a  family.  Box  1635,  Editor  A 
Pubiislier. 

WE'RE  LOOKING— ARE  YOU? 
The  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News — 50.000  -j-  P.M.  daily — baa  im¬ 
mediate  openings  for  reporter  and  a 
copy  editor  for  its  night  staff.  The 
reporter  sliould  be  experienced  In 
covering  municipal  government ;  the 
copy  reader  should  be  skilled  in  edit¬ 
ing,  head  writing  and  layout.  All  com¬ 
pany  benefits  fully  paid.  Please  call 
or  send  resum4  to.  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Home  News.  123  How  Lane.  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 

SIGNIFICANCE. 

That's  a  key  word  in  this  me<lium- 
sized,  Midwestern  daily  newspaper.  We 
ne^  an  aggressive  city  editor  who 
knows  what  'significance'  means;  he 
also  has  to  know  liow  to  get  the  mess¬ 
age  across  to  an  alert,  hard-working 
city  staff.  Top  salary  for  the  right 
man.  Box  1649,  ETditor  A  Publisher. 

DBTSK  MAN  capable  of  laying  out 
paper.  Semi-tropical  climate.  Apply: 
Managing  ETditor.  Valley  Morning  Star. 
Harlingen.  Texas — 78551. 


LIBRARIAN 

Unusual  opportunity  to  join  a  qualified 
staff  in  modern  newspaper  library. 
Busy  executive  needs  back-up  assist¬ 
ant. 

Library  experience  essential;  also  pre¬ 
fer  man  (or  woman)  with  administra¬ 
tive  ability. 

Excellent  benefits  and  salary  accom¬ 
pany  this  pleasant  and  interesting  op¬ 
portunity.  (Tomhination  daily  (no  Sun¬ 
day)  within  easy  travel  distance  to 
shore,  mountains  and  major  cities. 
Write  stating  experience,  education, 
marital  status  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  1684,  ETditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — City  hall  beat  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporting.  Nnrtliern  Indiana  town 
of  15,000.  Good  experience — good  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1482,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


MIDWEST  DAILY  (41,000)  seek*  No. 
2  man  for  lively,  independent  editorial 
page,  ^cellent  opportunity  for  man 
who  enjoys  challenge  and  a  chance  to 
grow  in  his  job:  also,  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor.  Box  1590,  Hlditor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER— Opportunity  for 
excellent  writer  with  2-3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  to  join  growing  N.Y.C.  public 
relations  agency.  Resume,  writing 
samples  to  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
KEEPS  EXPANDING! 

We  have  added  29  new  positions  in  the 
news  department  in  the  last  three 
years.  Now  we  have  new  opportunities 
for: 

— a  ireneral  assit^nment  reporter 
— a  copy  editor  on  the  news  desk 
—  a  copy  editor  on  the  sports  desk 

Our  standards  are  high  but  our  top 
pay,  fringe  benefits  including  stock 
option  purchase  plan,  opportunities  to 
advance,  and  our  enjoyable  living  con¬ 
ditions  make  a  Miami  move  wor^- 
while.  Send  resume  and  6  or  8  clip¬ 
pings  or  tear  sheets  to  John  McMullan, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Florida — 33101s 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
ffoyobl*  with  erdar) 


4.wMk$  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2  weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  ivenge  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad’ 
Respoi^nts  desiring  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  rcsumf  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department” 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-weeks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tnosdoy,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-70SO 


WRITER 

Wo  need  a  self-sfarfer  with 
I  proven  writing  skills  and  ma¬ 

ture  judgement. 

At  least  two  years  of  working 
I  journalism  experience  con- 

I  sidered  a  prerequisite.  College 

I  degree  felt  necessary  as  basis 

I  for  continued  advancement 

with  diversified  growth  com- 
{  pany  based  in  upstate  New 

i  York. 

Please  describe  your  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  requirements 
by  writing  the  Public  Relations 
Dept.,  Corning,  N.  Y.  14830. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


.SHOW  US  YOU  CAN  REPORT  and 
we'll  show  you  one  of  the  finest  job 
opimrtunities  you've  ever  seen  as  city 
editor  of  our  aggressive  small  daily. 
Write:  Tom  Witherspoon.  Pub..  The 
Commercial  Review,  Portland,  Ind. — 
47371. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  wanted  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Northern  Minnesota  9,000 
circulation  daily.  Completely  modern 
offset  plant  in  a  growing  area.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  and  better- 
than-average  fringe  benefits.  Call  or 
write;  Bert  Ackeraon,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing, 
Minn.— PS746. 


GENEUiAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two-years  exi>erience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  61,000 
circulation.  Send  resum4,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to :  F.  G.  Spencer,  The 
'Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.J.— 08602. 


EDITOR  for  daily  newsi>aper  in  Guam. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Edw.  Flores,  1431-A  Mendell  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — 94124. 


EDITOR  needed  trained  in  copy  read¬ 
ing,  rewriting;  publish  community 
weekly,  6-state  antique  weekly,  farm 
weekly.  Mayhill  Publications,  Box  90, 
Knightstown,  Ind. — 46148. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  ed¬ 
itor’s  position  on  5,000  p.m.  daily.  New 
offset  plant.  Excellent  benefit  program. 
Write  or  call:  Manager,  The  News- 
Herald,  &>nneaut,  Ohio— 44030. 


REPORTER  to  help  cover  this  gener- 
I  ation's  biggest  contiuing  story  in 
I  Alaska  on  12M  circulation  p.m.  daily 
in  rapidly-growing  Fairbanks  facing 
plenty  of  interesting  problems  and  op¬ 
portunities.  Closest  city  to  world's  most  I 
I  spectacular  petroleum  development. 

I  ^nd  sample  clips  and  references  to 
I  Elditor,  Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks, 
j  Alaska — 99701. 


DESKMAN  (OR  WOMAN)  for  prize¬ 
winning  5,500  circulation  offset  daily  in 
lake  area  of  Northeastern  Indiana. 
Good  pay  and  working  conditions  for 
steady,  loyal  pro.  Phone  collect  (219) 
347-0400,  George  Witwer,  Eklitor-Gen- 
eral  Mgr.,  News-Sun,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


I  WRITER,  with  feature  or  magazine 
writing  skills,  to  write,  rewrite,  plan 
articles  for  religious  youth  publications. 
E'ocus  on  social  concerns,  human  In¬ 
terest,  religion ;  photographic  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Zone  S  metropolitan 
area  of  450,000.  Salary  open.  Send 
complete  resum4  and  samples  of  your 
'  writing  to  Box  1654,  Elditor  A  Pub- 
'  Usher. 


COPY  EDITOR — How  about  trading 
your  4  or  6  years’  experience  for 
$10,600  per  year  as  a  copy  editor  on 
our  5-man  desk?  We  have  a  lot  going 
for  us:  prize-winning  staff,  increasing 
circulation,  excellent  promotional  op¬ 
portunities,  and  good  fringe  benefits. 
If  this  sounds  interesting,  send  resum4 
to  Box  1664,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  What 
do  you  have  to  lose? 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  20,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily  in  two-city 
community  of  60,000.  Opportunity  for 
man  with  real  ability  to  develop  and 
run  own  show.  Chance  for  i>ermanenee 
or  to  move  up.  Send  resum4,  samples 
to:  Elditor.  Bismarck  Tribune,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.D. — 58501. 


Growth  opportunities  with 
PATIENT  CARE 
a  leading  professional  health  journal 
SEINIOR  WRITER — Put  your  inter¬ 
viewing  and  writing  skill  to  work  in 
a  challenging  atmosphere,  preparing 
authoritative  clinical  articles  for  the 
nation's  family  physicians.  Must  have 
experience  in  medical  or  scientific 
writing.  Salary  $15,000  up. 

STAFF  WRITER — Same  challenges  as 
above  but  less  experience  required.  You 
should  have  an  interest  in  health  care, 
the  ability  to  dig  for  a  balanced 
story,  and  a  clear  head  for  organizing 
ideas  in  straight-forward  prose.  Salary 
$11,000  up. 

Write  fully  about  yourself  to  Bernard 
Weiss,  or  Richard  Graeber,  Patient 
Care,  165  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Green¬ 
wich.  (^nn. — 06830. 


SPOKTb  -  OENRRAL  NKW8  IlEPORTER 
for  10,000  Central  Wisconsin  daily. 
University  town;  new  offset  plant; 
good  outdoor  area — a  good  place  to 
live  and  work.  Write  George  Rogers, 
Daily  Journal,  Stevens  Point,  Wise. — 
54481. 


REPORTER  capable  of  taking  over 
news  bureau  in  small  coastal  city.  In¬ 
terested  in  feature  writing,  photo¬ 
graphy.  Small  daily  experience  helpful. 
Bachelor's  degree  required.  Guild  con¬ 
tract;  $215  five-year  minimum.  Reply 
only  with  letter  and  resume  to  (bounty 
Editor,  Register-Guard,  Box  1232,  Eu¬ 
gene,  Oreg. — 97401. 


COMBINATION  sports  deskman-writer 
needed  for  48,000  daily.  Two  local  col¬ 
leges.  Send  resum4,  salary  expected,  to 
Jim  Barnhart,  Sports  Elditor,  The 
Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomingrton,  Ill. — 
61701. 


DESK  JOB  OPEN  NOW!  Splendid 
side  hgnefits  -)-  definite  salary  schedule. 
Want  man  seeking  permanent  spot  on 
growing  newspapers  in  area  marked 
by  announcement  Inst  month  of  two 
new  industries  slated  to  invest  50-mil¬ 
lions  in  new  plants.  Telephone  collect 
(AC  703)  244-8421,  The  Daily  Press, 
Newport  News,  Va.  23607,  Robert  B. 
Smith,  General  Manager. 


ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  future 
wire  editor's  position,  we  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  as  assistant.  Excellent 
possibility  of  advancement.  Zone  2 
P.M.  daily  30,000.  Nice  area — wonder¬ 
ful  place  to  raise  a  family.  Good  out¬ 
door  sports.  Good  starting  pay.  fringree, 
company-paid  pension  plan.  Send  full 
resum4  to  Box  1666,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHART  AREA  2  DAILY  expects  open¬ 
ing  within  next  three  months  on  its 
early  morning  desk,  handling  layouts, 
working  in  shop;  some  copy  editing, 
headline  writing.  Prefer  man  with 
year's  experience  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  or  suburban  New  York 
of  less  than  75,000.  Please  write  Box 
1669,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  immediately 
for  Northern  Minnesota  9,000  daily. 
Completely  modern  offset  plant  with 
excellent  working  conditions.  Better- 
than-average  benefits  in  a  better-than- 
average  area.  Call  or  write;  Bert 
Ackerson.  Managing  Elditor,  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  M'nn. — 55746. 


WRITER  with  management  abilitj  J_ 
write  for  and  direct  editorial  staf  SNstionai  or 
i.ational  trade  association  produciT^ '  ‘ 

trade  journal  and  news  letters.  Elxg^ 
ence  preferred  in  smaller,  medlsa, 
sized  and  suburban  newspaper  fiiQ 
Salary  $12,000  up.  Ehccellent  ben«k 
and  advancement.  Write:  NatiM 
Newspaper  Association,  491  NatiS 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. — 2^ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Semi-weekly  to  go  tri-weekly,  tha 
daily.  Fine  acceptance  in  fast-grovii] 

area.  Possible  10,000  to  15,000  circiii: 

tion.  Supervise  new  make-up,  hoZ 
lines,  offset  4-color  process  picturesTJ 

sign  two  man  staff,  add  to  rsoni^ 

set  up  stringers.  Some  i>ersonal  re^ 

ing.  Take  civic  interest.  Make  pj 

own  opportunity  in  profitable  enterpiij 

and  be  rewarded  for  top  effort.  Pina 

state  salary.  Send  resumd.  Chart  are 

6,  Box  1692,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN 


The  Washington  Post  needs  an  expe- 

enced  sports  editor  for  an  immedin 

opening  on  the  copy  desk.  No  repor, 

ing  involved.  The  man  we  seek  has  t 

6  years’  experience  and  is  ready 

move  up  to  a  fast  metropolitan  opsrvj 

tion.  Top  minimum  now  $233.  Wi 
details  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  POSIT 
1515  ‘L’  Street.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  2000.") 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  b| 

ergetic  reporter  on  medium-size  pro| 

gressive  combination  A.M.  A  P.l 
daily.  Interesting  general  assignim:; 
for  reporter-photographer.  This 
cancy  was  created  by  promotion. 

you  wish  to  earn  good  pay  with  liherJ 

benefits  while  growing  in  the  jouiuij 

ism  field,  send  a  complete  resumd  ii 

clips  to:  Personnel  Director,  Hsni4 
Mail  Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md. — 21740. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 


Daily  Newspapers 


Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  diiplicti 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinr. 
1^11  range  of  editorial,  advertisir 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  ususi 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Aw 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


GENERAL  RE3PORTER  for  dsi 
newspaper.  Could  lead  to  advancengt; 

in  near  future.  Group  operates  9  nrol 

papers  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
Good  salary — many  fringes.  Sks' 
Newspapers,  A.  V.  Lund,  Gen*n| 
Mgr.,  Dixon,  III.— 61021. 


COPY  EDITOR 
THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  qu.! 
fled  copy  editor.  EIxperience  preferred] 
Superior  salary,  company  benefits 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write 
Personnel  Dir.,  Globe-Ctemocrat, 
Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louis,  Mo.H 
63101. 


REPORTER:  ALSO  DESKMAN  wW 
some  experience;  also  sports  writerjoij 
lively  Big  Ten  town  p.m.  daily, 
gressive.  growing.  Elxcellent  salary 
benefits.  Ann  Arbor  News.  Ann  Arbor 
Mich.— 48106. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDE3(T 
There's  an  aggressive  young  re  pOTf^ 
working  for  a  daily  newspaper  or  ' 
service  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia,  who  is  ready  to  try  M 
hand  In  Washington,  D.C.  He 
his  way  around  business  and  indasta 
and  is  capable  of  generating  a  stss4 
flow  of  enterprised  stories  about  meUA 
(and  some  oil)  from  the  White  HooaJ 
Capitol  Hill,  and  the  agencies.  He'll  I 
working  in  a  8-man  office  so  he'll  b* 
self-starter  who  will  file  good  e  clusi’ 
copy  every  day  (Monday  through  M 
day).  Salary  competitive  with  otbn 
D.C.  dailies.  Send  resumd  to  Box 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  RERORTER— Young  man 
woman — on  Virginia’s  largest 
J-grrad  preferred.  Excellent  opp<  rtung 
for  advancement— good  starting 
— many  fringe  benefits.  Send  r  .n 
resumd.  Journal  Messenger,  P.O. 
431,  Manassas,  Va. — 22110. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  11,  19<1EDIT< 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Kttionu'  organization,  headquartered  in 
^ieagu,  seeks  a  newsman  for  its  week¬ 
ly  aewspaper.  At  least  two  years  of 
operiri  ce  required  as  a  reporter  for 
iaewsp:ii>er,  wire  service,  or  news  mag- 
iiins.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
pdienri  and  ability.  Good  chance  for 
tdranrc  nent.  Send  resume  and  salary 
K^rements  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  lt99.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS  NEWSPAPER  COPY-EDITING 
UEPIMG  pace  with  your  desire  to 
yiew,  with  your  need  to  find  new  di- 
isetions  that  make  sense  in  our  rapid- 
ly^hsnKing  world  and  its  rapidly- 
i^angini;  media?  We  are  a  major 
BStropolitan  evening  daily  with  a 
anog  .Sunday  magazine  that  seeks  to 
hnaden  the  narrow  old  definitions  of 
(diting,  writing  and  presentation.  And 
a(  ne^  a  copy  editor  who  seeks  to 
broa^n  his  own  definitions  of  same. 
Box  1707,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Opportunity  for  young  jour- 
islist  to  grow  with  two  outstanding 
Bstional  Insurance  educational  maga- 
lises  located  in  St.  Lsjuis.  Duties  in- 
rlade  broad  range  of  publication  work. 
Smd  resumi,  salary  requirements,  to 
to  1704,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY— COPY  EDITOR 
Are  you  in  Ohio,  Michigan.  Indiana, 
Pmnsylvania  and  would  like  to  work 
00  a  metropolitan  newspaper?  We  of- 
ftf  an  attractive  salary,  unusual  fringe 
benefits,  in  a  city  with  many  cultural 
1^  recreational  opportunities.  Send 
foil  details  about  yourself  to  Edward 
F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations  Dir,, 
lie  Times,  Toledo,  Ohio — 43604. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Join  6-man  depart- 
■ent  of  young  professional  sports  wrlt- 
«■  in  exciting  community  dally  opera¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include:  beat  cov- 
nge  of  high  school  and  junior  college 
gorts.  Send  resumd  to  Robert  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor,  Paddock  Publications, 
Ise.,  P.O.  Box  277,  Arlington  Heights, 
III— 60006. 


DIITOR,  take-over  ability  for  new 
isblications  with  rapidly-growing  busi- 
otss  paper  trade  magazine  publisher. 
Uit,  elicit  copy,  interview,  plan, 
psite-up,  dummy,  organize.  Growth- 
aiaded  editors  only.  Relocation  eosts 
paid.  Full  company  details  will  be 
Kst  to  you.  Send  resumd.  W,  Kubilius, 
NAPCO,  184  N.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Ps.— 19107. 


EXPANDING  SEACOAST  DAILY 
wks  reporters,  deskmen  with  some 
•qerience.  New  offset  plant  86-min- 
■tss  from  Boston  on  Route  128.  Apply 
Is  Phil  Weld,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor, 
Isrerly  Times,  Dunham  Rd.,  Beverly, 
Mass.— 01915.  Ph.i  (617)  922-1284. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Chambersburg 
(Pa.)  Public  Opinion — p.m.  daily  17,- 
000.  Lively  sports  area;  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions;  chance  to  grow  with 
a  growing  newspaper.  Contact  Harold 
Burdick,  General  Manager  (717)  264- 
6161. 

EIDITOR  for  large  suburban  weekly 
group,  twice  weekly  soon.  Latest  and 
finest  offset  press  and  cold  type  equip¬ 
ment,  computers.  Color  process  pic¬ 
tures.  Need  man  who  understands  local 
news  interest  and  Bodoni  headline  type 
make-up.  Want  man  to  be  important 
part  of  Buccessfui  multiple  newspaper 
operation.  Please  state  salary.  Send 
resume ;  include  telephone  number. 
Journal  Newspapers,  9320  Lewis  A 
Clark  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 63136. 


Free-Lance 

FREE-LANCE  PROFILE  WRITER 
Major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks 
free-lance  writer  to  search-out  and 
write  finished  profiles  on  people  who 
are  moving  the  beauty  and  fashion  in¬ 
dustry.  WMkly  stories  to  appear  in 
proarressive  prize-winning  women’s  sec¬ 
tion. 

Should  have  good  contacts  in  areas  of 
buying,  design,  advertising,  etc.,  and 
significant  fashion  writing  experience. 
Please  send  resum4  in  confidence  to 
Box  1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Marketing-Research 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  needs  a  man 
with  ability  and  potential  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  a  rapidly-growing  re¬ 
search  department.  Should  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  market,  media,  audience, 
and  editorial  research,  questionnaire  and 
sample  design,  and  have  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  and  distill  data  and  present  findings 
orally  and  in  writing.  Must  have  man¬ 
agement  potential.  Contact:  Promotion- 
Research  Dir.,  The  Boston  Globe. 
Boston,  Mass.— 02107. 


Misceltaneout 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Fa. — 17110. 


Operator*— MachinUti 


FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR^Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  SO-mlnutea 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  slxm.  RMlies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News,  Box  478,  West  ^nd.  Wise. — 
68096. 


EXPERIENCED  TAPE 
PERFORA’TOR  OPERATORS 
Fairchild  or  Friden  experlenoas  es¬ 
sential.  Needed  immediately  for  sec¬ 
ond  shift.  Modern  air-conditioned 
plant;  open  shop:  good  wages;  excel¬ 
lent  frinn  benefits.  Call  eolieet.  Harry 
Green,  Jr.,  Record  Stockman,  Inc.. 
Denver,  Colo. — 80216.  (AO  808)  244- 
6663. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators— Machinists  I  Operators — Machinists 


MACHINIST  WANTED:  also  Upe 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours.  7 
paid  holidays.  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  ’Times,  679  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J. — 07002. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 

Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  ’TTS, 

Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 

Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  85 
hours,  pitu  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem  Oreg.—  BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
97308.  Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news- 

- - - — -  paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 

LINO’IWPB  OPERATOR — A  real  op-  Elektrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi- 

portunity  for  the  right  person.  Seale:  tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
tl60-a-week,  but  we  will  pay  over  the  and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
scale  for  someone  with  machinist’s  abil-  maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor- 
ity,  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer  tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 

for  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper  near  Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens- 

big  city.  Ebccellent  working  and  living  able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
conditions.  Non-union.  Wo  will  pay  Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
part  of  moving  expense.  Box  1077,  009.36. 

Ekiitor  A  Publiuer.  _  _ 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  country  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— The  chance 
living,  hours,  wages,  3-week  vacation,  of  a  life-time  for  skilletl  journeyman 
benefits,  for  experienced  ad  operator-  or  senior  apprentice.  |170-a-week  scale: 
machinist.  Write,  ’phone  or  write:  Pub-  oi>en  shop:  suburban  Washington.  Call 
Usher,  Daily  Eagle,  Claremont,  N.  H.  after  9  P.M.  collect  Mr.  LaPointe  (AC 
—03743.  (603)  542-6121.  703)  524-3000. 

aHiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiBii«iiiiiiiiHiiiiiin»BiiiiiaaniiiiniiiiiiiinHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiniiiiuiiniiniiiiiiniiiiuiiM  . 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 


NEWS  EDITOR 
RELOCATE  GERMANY 

Minimum  6  years’  nswswrltlnt 
sxserlsnM.  Knsurlsdss  French  or 
German.  Excellent  frinse  bone. 
Sts  IneluSe  furnished  heusini. 
Send  resume  and  salary  ra- 
sulred  In  eenfidenea  te: 


Editor  &  Publisher 

- MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma- 

■IITOR  for  top,  twice-weekly  news-  A  real  opportunity  for  right  S 

JhPer  group  in  New  Jersey  shore  area.  ^ffartUMn  hhift.  Parmanen^  g 

We  are  looking  for  a  current  No.  2  fitu^on-  Must  be  experienced  on  ’TTS  | 

■an  who  wanU  to  be  No.  1.  If  you  are  MUot.  Ludlw  and  Elrods.  | 

•  seasoned  PRO.  somewhere  between  working  Md  livlmr  tond,.  g 

•  and  40,  with  loads  of  talent  and  ‘‘“'■’.Non  Union.  &ale  $174^6  for  g 

Pagination,  this  oiq>ortunity  is  ex-  jweek.  Full  fringe  benefits  S 

•ttly  what  you’ve  been  waiting  for.  Inefudlng  rick  pay,  reUrement,  S 

Ike  fact  that  this  is  now  the  largest  vaeatton  four  vea^  WriU  | 

•ad  most  influential  newspaper  In  the  4j***!l.  8 

^t-growlng  county  in  this  sUte  The  Wanjeegan  New^Su^  1(>0  Madison  | 
*onl<l  give  you  a  mental  picture  of  S^^wet  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085.  g 

Mar  pc^ntial.  ’This  management  team  E 

J^neers  a  fast-moving  ‘locomotive’.  TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS  to  S 
U  you  have  what  it  takes,  now's  the  punch  idiot  tape.  New  plant  with  pay  S 
tme  to  board  iti  Send  resumd  and  fuil  scale  of  $162  per  week.  Excellent  E 
IMcuIars  today.  Replies  confidential,  fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  1.  Box  1433,  S 

1698,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Editor  A  Publisher.  IBl 

editor  8c  publisher  for  October  11,  1969 
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Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


EDIIOR  A  PUBLISHER  e  $50  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


EXPANDING  BOSTON  AREA  WKLY 
and  magazine  combo  aeeki  leaaoncd 
self-starter  (under  30.  single,  prefer¬ 
red)  who  can.  with  equal  ease,  shoot 
photo  essays,  write  features  and  cover 
hard  news.  We’re  aggressive,  liberal 
and  pay  well.  Please  send  clips  to  Box 
1643.  Kitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
The  Metro-East  Journal  (East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois)  has  an  opening  for 
photographer  with  proven  ability. 
We're  a  40.000  p.m.  daily  with  a  3- 
man  photo  staff. 

Photo  experience  necessary:  colle« 
helpful.  Salary  to  S203.00  per  week. 
Good  tienefits  and  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity. 

Send  a  resume  telling  us  about  your¬ 
self.  You'll  hear  from  us  immediately. 
James  E.  Spangler.  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  789,  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois — 62525. 


WANTED:  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
— 10,000  circulation  evening.  Progres¬ 
sive  town.  Zone  7.  Operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  Duplex  Tublar.  Pension  and 
insurance  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1620,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN-FOREMAN  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  offset  plant.  Must  have  full 
knowledge  of  Goss  Urbanite  presses. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1676,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

WORKING  E'OREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some  I 
ex|>erience  with  color  work  necessary.  ' 
Murt  join  Printing  Pressman's  Union. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  (intact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave. .  Pittsburgh, 
«*a.  15219. 


O'FE'SET  PHOTOGRAPHER -Young.  1 
to  2  years'  experience.  4-hour  week: 
university  city.  Plenty  of  mountains, 
outdoor  re<-reation.  Write  Managing 
Ekiitor,  Bozeman  (Mont.  59715)  Daily 
Chronicle. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  in  Midwest 
nee»ls  photographer  for  public  informa¬ 
tion  office.  Degree  preferre<l ;  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Send  resume,  salary  re- 
iiuirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1694, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


Prpitsm^n— Stereotypers 

FLORIDA  COAST  DAILY  needs  offset 
PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  New  Ur¬ 
banite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Orntact  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1076  Central  Ave.,  Naples,  Fla. 
—33940,  or  'phone  (813)  649-3161. 

PRESSMAN  (or  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily;  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  proflt- 
sh.oring.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke.Pad- 
dock  Publications.  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights.  III. — 60006. 

LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,600.  Elxceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Oportuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad- 
vertiser-Trihsine.  Tiffin  Ohio — 4883  :  or 
'phone  (419)  447-4455. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resumt  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced. 
Daily  newqpaper.  Day  work.  Oppor-  , 
tunity  for  right  man.  36^  hour  week.  ' 
Elxcellent  benefits.  $161  per  week. 
Pleasant  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact;  Elarl  C.  Swinney. 
News-Sun,  100  Madison  St.,  Wauke¬ 
gan.  III.— 60085.  I 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing  : 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
8!>-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay.  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Peraonal  Dent., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara  Calif. — 93102. 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle.  Ind.— 67362. 

A  VERY  MODERN  growing  newspa¬ 
per  plant,  letterpress  and  offset,  hot 
and  cold-type,  offers  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  experienced  men  in  a  non¬ 
union  shop.  Write  us  ...  a  visit  will 
convince  you  we  have  much  to  offer. 
Box  1611.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 

I  The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  souUi  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
:  night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
'  is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledge  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista.  Calif, — 92012,  giving  com. 
plete  background  and  references. 

APPLICA'nONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  In  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises. 
Inc..  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601.  Ph:  (AC  316)  662-3311. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  or  compositor 
for  cold-type  composition  room.  Zone 
2.  Box  1519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hoor  week.  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 

DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for 
printing  floorman,  oiieration.  monitor, 
or  stereotyper;  partially-trained  ap¬ 
prentice  considered ;  37Vk  hours; 
3136.76:  some  overtime.  Call  Foreman 
collect  (AC  713)  YU  5-3541.  or  write 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Small  offset  daily  in  Zone  8  nee<l8 
foreman  who  is  trained  in  Photon 
equipment.  $200  weekly  -I-  fringe 
benefits  and  bonus.  Non-union  shop. 
Box  1495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  COLLEGEORIENTED  PRINTER  to  | 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  ns  part-time 
I  workers.  Salary  6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
I  complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc.. 

to  President:  Northland  College.  Ash- 
i  land,  Wisconsin  54806. 

COMBINATION  offset  press-Lino-In- 
tertypc.  Good  benefits,  salary.  South 
Florida,  Box  1473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOREMAN— Web  Offset— Job  Shop 
Offset — Letterpress  :  supervisory  experi. 
ence  essential.  Excellent  opportunity  in 
growing  Northern  New  England  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211.  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

A  VERY  MODERN  growing  newspa¬ 
per  plant,  letterpress  and  offset,  hot  ' 
and  cold-type,  offers  many  opportu¬ 
nities  to  experienced  men  in  a  non¬ 
union  shop.  Write  us  ...  a  visit  will  ’ 
convince  you  we  have  much  to  offer,  i 
Box  1611,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MAINTENANCE  MAN 
Experienced  Mergenthaler  Linofilm  and 
Linoquick  equipment.  Salary  open— ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits.  Send  resum6. 
Box  1662,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION 

WRITER 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  to  discuss 
joining  a  congen.al  creative 
team  in  the  Marketing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  ft 
News. 

I  This  is  an  excellent  op|>ortunity 
for  an  experienced  man  or  ca¬ 
reer  woman  who  has  spent  the 
past  few  years  creating  sales 
promotion  materials  ...  a  i>er- 
son  who  enjoys  developing  jtre- 
sentations  based  on  newspai»er 
promotion  techniques,  who  can 
effectively  utilize  marketing  in¬ 
formation  and  research  data  and 
who  would  enjoy  working  with 
a  dynamic  sales  staff.  Start.ng 
salary  and  personal  progress 
will  de|>end  u|ion  exiierience 
and  demonstrated  ability. 

Send  a  detailed  resume,  in  full 
confidence,  with  salary  history 
to:  Gerold  Zarwell,  Manager 
Marketing  Dept.,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  ft  News.  760  Kidder  Park 
Dr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95131. 

Public  Relations 

PR  RBTRESENTATIVE 
Seasoned  newsman,  college  degree, 
Wanted  for  utility's  active  program. 
Chart  Area  2.  Progress  to  manage¬ 
ment  open.  Helpful  background :  busi¬ 
ness,  behavioral  sciences,  audio-risuals, 
supervisory  experience.  Reaumd.  rele¬ 
vant  writing  samples  to  Box  1660,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
Aggressive  iierson  to  learn  and  work 
in  complete,  balanced  corporate  public 
delations  program.  Require  minimum 
3  years'  reiiorting  experience.  Send 
resume  to:  B.  Huntington,  Etnploy- 
ment  Supervisor,  The  Dayton  Power  ft 
Light  Co.,  409  E.  Monument  Ave., 
Dayton,  Ohio — 46601.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  WRITER  for  ! 
major  mid-western  university.  Candi-  ' 
date  must  have  Bachelor's  degree,  plus 
6  to  8  years'  experience  as  professional 
m«|ical  science  writer.  Should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  wit  NIH  programs,  and  must 
have  public  relations  orientation.  Cur¬ 
rent  earnings  should  not  exceed  tl3,uuU 
annually.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
references  to  Box  1658,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Major  nadonal  corpora- 
tion  wants  a  manager  of 
publications  who  has  en¬ 
ergy,  talent,  ambition  and 
a  genuine  ability  to  mh 
with  people.  Must  be  an 
excellent  writer  wM  strong 
makeup  and  photo  editing 
ability  and  a  built-in  de¬ 
termination  to  do  quality 
work.  Would  be  part  of 
Corporate  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Department  and 
would  supervise  a  staff 
writer  and  a  secretary. 

Duties  would  include  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  and  making  up 
a  prize-winning  company 
newspaper  published  every 
other  week.  Other  duties 
would  include  writing 
.speeches,  special  articles 
and  employee  booklets 
and  editing  a  management 
newsletter.  Good  salary 
and  opportunity  for 
growth.  Chart  Area  3. 
Send  full  details. 

BOX  1696 

EDITOR  &  PIJBI.ISHKR 


PR  AGENCY.  N.Y.C.  diversified 
dustrial,  corporate  accounts,  nn 
strong  writer  with  press,  magaziM  » 
perience.  $7-$10,000,  Send  resuiw 
samples.  Box  1652,  Editor  ft  Publiihc 

GROWING  NATIONAL  PR  FIRM  hi 
opening  in  (Chicago  office  for  skillc: 
young  (25  to  32)  newswriter.  Husinm 
page  e.\|>erience  helpful.  Good  slartiM 
salary — excellent  Ijenefits  and  grow 
opiiortiinities.  Call  or  write:  Mr.  St 
bolt.  Selz,  Seabolt  ft  Associates,  isf 
221  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60f01.  (AC  312)  372-7090. 

MAJOR  UNIVERSITY  in  Washingta 
D.C..  seeks  young  reporter  willinf  ts 
learn  medical  writing.  Must  have  intr- 
eat  in  medicine,  journalism  degree,  wi 
at  least  two  years’  newspaper  exptr. 
ence.  Send  resume  and  salary  requir- 
ments  to  Bo.t  17(i6.  fklitor  ft  Puhlishe 


Help  Wanted— —Salesmen 


growing 

Are  you  an  aggressive,  alert  individual  with  typographic,  news¬ 
paper  and/or  computer-aided  production  experience?  Are  you 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  build  a  future  in  sales  with  the 
fastest-growing  graphic  arts-oriented  computer  services  company? 

If  you  want  to  work,  learn,  earn  and  build  a  solid  future,  send 
your  resume  to: 

|ohn  L.  Peterson 
Vice  President— Marketing 

Composilioii 

SysloiiLs 

.'..solhviirv  tiiiikcs  the  Ji/Ien‘nce. 

325  Central  Avenue  /  While  Plains,  New  York  10606 
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teaching  or  PR — Eixperienced  in 
daily  a>  <i  weekly  news,  science  editing, 
tmchin. ,  college  and  government  in- 
(ormati'-n.  Master's  degree.  Age  39. 
Arailable  January  1970.  Box  1657,  Ed¬ 
itor  t  Publisher. 

Cartoonitts 

EDITOKIAL  cartoonist,  humorous, 
haid-hitting.  Desire  position  on  metro- 
itan  daily.  Box  1639,  Editor  &  Pub- 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Award-winning;  8yndicate<l:  fine  cari- 
cstarist.  Fresh  style.  Young,  but  sea¬ 
soned  i>ro.  wants  change.  Box  1703, 
Bitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ATTEN’nON:  MR.  PUBLISHER  I  I 
Experienced  circulation  manager  seeks  ' 
Bsnarership  in  New  England  area 
oCering  challenge.  Qualifications:  39  . 
jesrs  old,  married,  4  children;  13  ; 
jcsrs'  experience  in  both  daily  and  j 
Sswlay  operation  on  a.m.  and  p.m.  | 
SsUicationa;  thorough  ABC  knowl-  j 
dfe.  Top  references.  Salary  open  to  ^ 
imssion.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liihsr. 

(TTY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  col-  I 
lore  grailuate.  family  of  four,  age  32;  | 
ewr  eight  years'  circulation  experience,  I 
ilmoBt  three  as  city  manager  of  100,000  , 
■*.  a.m.  newspaper.  lntereste<i  in  Zones  j 
(.  4.  8  and  9.  Call  (513)  277-1603.  or  ! 
write  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KIDDLE-AGED  Circulation  Director, 
jr«ars’  experience,  morninff,  eveninff,  ; 
isinday,  weeklies.  Promotion  and  cost- 
'*^nte<l.  Write  Box  16}<5,  Editor  & 
Publishere 


Cla»sifi*d  Advertising  j 

a.\S.SIFIED  MANAGER  Over  20  I 
Tisrj’  award-winning  non-metro  daily 
wants  to  relocate  as  manager  or  as-  ■ 
liitant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Area  9.  1 
Box  1689,  Etiitor  &  Publisher.  j 

EXPEKIENCED  CAM— proven  producer  | 
n  tough,  competitive  market-  ready  to  j 
atkl.  No.  2  spot  with  metro  or  clas- 
sliei  managership  for  aggressive  60,000 
♦  daily.  College  graduate;  excellent  ref- 
•mices.  Write  Box  169,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Inker. 


Display  Advertising 

"OLD  PRO”  looking  at  manager  or 
Xo.  1  staff  man,  daily  to  SOM.  Ex- 
enred  all  phases.  Resumd.  Will  re- 
te.  Box  1661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EA'nVE  ADMAN,  39.  seeks  top 
sagement  position  with  newspaper 
retail  account.  20  years’  experience, 
u  advertising  manager.  ESxcellent 
ird  in  aalM,  management,  and  pro¬ 
ion.  Availahle  Jan.  1.  Prefer  Chart 
9.  Write  Box  1586.  Editor  A 
blither. 

EKLY  AD  MANAGER— Proven  A-1 
tales,  layout,  copy,  publicity,  pro¬ 
ion  ;  some  production.  Available 
for  Zone  1  or  2.  Presently  em- 
e<t  Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EATIVE  ADMAN  seeks  assistant 
sger's  position,  or  top  sales  spot, 
ste  California.  lO-year  pro— 6  as 
manager  6-60M  daily.  Currently  em- 
yel  30M.  Married,  age  31.  Salary: 
rting  five-figures.  Available  Jan.  1. 
1679,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OR  AD  DIRECTOR  for  medium- 
daily.  Prefer  North  or  West.  An 
geiic  man.  highly  capable  of  good 
nl  sell,  staff  organization  and  di- 
ion,  cost-control  and  promotional 
ining.  Twenty  years’  experience, 
liable  on  two  week’s  notice.  Write 
1667,  &litor  A  Publisher. 


’TOP  REPORTS.  26,  J-grad,  now  city 
editor — 4  years’  experience  in  hard 
news  and  features — wants  to  write  for 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Box  1637,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

VERSATILE,  RESOURCEFUL,  com¬ 
petent — copy  boy  to  news  editor,  in¬ 
cluding  court,  marine,  education,  fi¬ 
nancial,  labor.  Looking  for  spot  ^uth 
or  West.  Box  1673,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  EDITOR:  Turn-on  your 
readers  to  today’s  conservation  and  sci¬ 
ence  news.  Science  graduate  with 
major  daily  experience  can  write 
poignant,  in-depth  copy.  Box  1653,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


I  FEATURE-NBWS  WRITER.  Copy  Edi¬ 
tor.  J-grad.  23,  2Vi  years’  experience, 
I  wanU  work  with  Detroit  area  weekly. 
Clips,  references.  Box  1697,  E<litor  A 
Publisher. 

I  NEWS  EDITOR  on  5M  weekly  wishes 
I  position  on  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  6  or  9. 
j  beginning  in  January.  Box  1701,  E<li- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 

I  HELP  I  8  years’  big  city  enough  I  Top 
I  newsman  wants  to  return  to  small 
I  daily.  News  executive  qualified  man- 
'  agement,  e<litor  levels.  You  want  the 
I  best :  so  do  I — in  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8, 
j  9.  Box  16.87,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Dedicated,  community-minded,  live-wire 
editor  of  progressive  small  daily  seeks 
greater  challenge  directing  editorial 
staff  of  ambitious  medium  daily  or 
large  weekly  group. 

Publishers,  please  answer  this  ad  ONLY 
if  you  expect  your  next  editor  to 
provide  the  finest  possible  newspaper 
for  your  readers.  Box  1677,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  four  years  on  small 
and  medium  Eastern  dailies,  seeks  job 
in  West — dry  area,  preferably  high  as 
well.  Versatile.  Write  Box  1672,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GIRL  J-GRAD,  26,  with  sand  in  her 
shoes,  a  dog,  and  an  aversion  to  big 
cities,  seeks  interesting  writing  job. 
Experienced  as  East  Coast  industrial 
editor-photographer,  and  feature  writer 
on  West  Coast  weekly.  Box  1683,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR-WRI’TER— Experienced 
newsman,  book  author.  M.A,  Stable: 
seeks  work  on  small  daily  or  Sunday 
paper  in  Northeast  or  Southeast.  Box 
1671,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

JtCIEXCK/MEDICAL— WRITER/EDITOB 
Training  in-  journalism  (BS  A  MS) 
and  science  (just  short  of  Ph.D),  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Academia  and  Industry. 
Resum4  and  samples  (news  releases, 
features,  brochures)  on  request.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  only.  Box  1640,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

If  you  want  to  sell  more  pa- 
liers,  lower  production  costs, 
increase  the  prestige  of  your 
newspaiwr,  maybe  I  ran  help 
you.  Many  years’  experience  in 
all  phases  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Write  John  Gore.  140  North  St. 
Chardon,  Ohio  44024. 


REPORTER,  25.  J-grad,  veteran,  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  night  only  assignment  I 
in  N.Y.tj.-Newark  Metropolitan  area.  ' 
Box  1708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INTERNA’nONAL  BYLINER.  40. 
major  newspapers  Far  East,  Euroiie. 
Canada-  -top  contacts — seeks  overseas 
bureau  post  almost  anywhere,  or  fea¬ 
ture  slot  with  U.S.  or  overseas  travel. 
Fully  qualifietl  most  beats:  24-year8’  ex¬ 
perience  newspai>ers/agencies.  Now  sci- 
ence/feature  writer  18(8.M  West  Const 
daily.  Good  but  expensive.  Box  1690. 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 

STRONG  ON  FEATURES:  some  cam¬ 
era:  want  to  learn  more.  Prefer  warm 
area,  seacoast,  small  town,  but  will  | 
consider  any  interesting  spot.  Want  to  ; 
write  for  lively  pai>er  or  magazine ;  all- 
around  staff  exiwrience  on  Imth  Versa-  | 
tile.  What  do  you  need?  R.  Boyd,  Box 
188,  SylvB,  N.C.  28779. 

METRO  SPOR’TS  DESK  MAN.  44.  j 
now  employed,  wishes  to  return  to  a 
’’writing”  sports  editor,  smaller  city,  . 
permanently.  Box  1602,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
house  organ  assignments.  J-degree,  5 
^  years’  newspaper  experience.  Box  647, 
San  Marcos,  Texas — 78666. 

I  ’’PRO”  PHO’TO-JOURNALIST  will 
I  cover  Oklahoma  City-Tulsa  for  your 
I  book.  Box  1651,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  IN’TERES'TED  IN  UGANDA?  Free- 
I  Lance  writer  available  for  additional 
assignments  for  any  U.S. A.  newspaiier 
I  or  news  agency.  Mathias  Kihirge,  P.  O. 
Box  1073.  Kampala,  Uganda. 


Operators— Machinists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off ;  hot-metal  Lino  Operator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  (^Id  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Ck>mpugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  945,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

LINO-INTERTYPEHl  OPERATOR.  29. 
single  10  years’  experience  job  and 
news,  seeks  position  California  area. 
Geo.  Baker,  1110  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dals.  Pa. — 18431. 

PHOTON  200  OPERA’TOR.  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 

PHO’TOJOURNALIST,  young  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  challenging  newspaper  i>o- 
sition.  Versatile,  experience.  M.S., 
Journalism,  UCLA.  Write:  Jim  Bil- 
tchik,  254  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.— 10514;  or  call  (914)  CE  8-3618 
evenings. 


Photography 


PHOTOJOLTRNALIST,  26.  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  military  19  Nov.  B.S.  de¬ 
gree;  some  experience.  Wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  conservation-oriented  mag¬ 
azine  ;  also  capable  of  PR  work  in 
natural  resources.  Write;  Steven  C. 
LaMarine,  Box  504.  HHS  1st  Battalion 
Sch  Bde,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.— 21005. 

Pressmen^— Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Ck>ss  and  Color- 
matie.  Box  906,  Editor  A  I’^blisher. 

ROTARY  PRESS  FOREMAN,  present- 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRINTER,  or  cameraman, 
wants  to  relocate  In  Western  Area  7 
I  or  Northeastern  Area  9.  Have  some 
j  R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
I  a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
;  commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 

Non-<Irinker.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Pub- 
j  liaher. 

SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Computers,  cold-type,  hot-type,  offset ; 
i  some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 

I  Resume  Available  immediately  I  Elox 
1021,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

TEXAN  TIRED  OF  WELFARE— Five 
years’  newspaper,  publications  and 
photo  experience :  references.  J-<legree, 
two  years  Army  Intelligence  Europe. 
Seeks  college/industrial  post.  Zones  6. 
8.  9.  Box  1680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PR  DIRECrrOR 

’Thirteen  years’  PR  experience;  pres¬ 
ently  PR  director  for  large  organisa¬ 
tion  in  nuclear  field.  Need  greater 
challenge.  Box  1663.  E<litor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

28-YEAK-OLD  MAN  seeks  challenge  as 
PR  director  or  assistant  for  college-uni¬ 
versity  in  Zone  6  or  8— start  January 
1970.  Attending  Briston  University : 
will  have  Master’s  degree  public  rela¬ 
tions  December  1969.  Six  years  Air 
Force  Information  Officer.  Sfiecialties : 
community,  press  relations:  writing. 
Married.  Box  1688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

APME  “Guidelines” 


More  than  40  managing 
editors,  Associated  Press  execu¬ 
tives,  and  others  contributed  to 
the  APME  Guidelines  (E&P, 
Oct.  4,  page  6)  which  in  a  100- 
page  loose-leaf  booklet  is  “an 
informal  study  of  various  as¬ 
pects  of  journalism  as  practiced 
by  those  who  direct  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  news  for  American  news¬ 
papers.”  Judging  from  initial  re¬ 
action  it  will  be  a  best  seller. 
E&P  had  eight  inquiries  about 
where  to  get  a  copy  in  one  day 
after  we  publicized  it. 

The  man  who  was  the  guiding 
genius  behind  the  project,  who 
put  it  together  and  wrote  at 
least  a  half  dozen  pieces  in  it, 
is  Edward  M.  Miller,  managing 
editor  of  The  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Wendell  C.  Phillippi,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  general  chairman  of  the 
APME  Continuing  Studies  Com¬ 
mittees  in  the  last  year,  explains 
the  book  and  its  origins  this 
way: 

“The  idea  of  an  APME  book 
has  been  kicked  around  by  of¬ 
ficers,  board  members  and  by 
convention  bull  session  conver¬ 
sationalists  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

“In  recent  times  booklets  for 
reporters  or  photographers 
have  been  discussed  by  many  in¬ 
cluding  Bill  Dickinson  {Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin). 

“Finally  at  one  board  meeting. 
Bill  Hill  {Washington  Star) 
said  that  we  needed  a  book  for 
managing  editors  if  we  needed 
anything. 

“A  couple  of  years  later  Ed 
Miller,  working  under  an  as¬ 
signment  of  Bob  Geggie’s  {San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram)  re¬ 
search  committee,  brought  out 
his  very  worthwhile  “Functions 
of  Managing  Editors.”  His 
work  and  inspiration  revived  the 
idea  and  it  was  presented  at  the 
Continuing  Studies  Committee 
chairman  breakfast  at  the  1968 
Oklahoma  City  convention. 

“Wes  Gallagher,  who  had  long 
said  the  Associated  Press  would 
support  such  a  publication  when 
the  organization  got  around  to 
it,  offered  to  finance  the  project. 
Incoming  APME  President 
Charlie  Rowe  {Fredericksburg 
Free  Lance-Star)  gave  it  his  en¬ 
couragement. 

“From  then  on  all  signals 
were  go.  This  book  is  the  result. 
There  is  nothing  permanent 
about  it. 

“You  editors,  now  and  of  the 
future,  may  change  it,  rewrite 


it,  improve  it  or  do  with  it  what 
you  like.  It  is  hoped  the  first 
book  for  managing  editors  in 
1969  will  be  the  starter  for 
better  publications  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Both  Miller  and  Phillippi  give 
credits  to  Henry  MacLeod, 
Seattle  Times,  for  help  in  editing 
the  material  and  to  John  Wad- 
dingham,  art  director  of  the 
Oregonian,  who  designed  the 
book,  handled  typography  and 
provided  some  sketches.  Special 
thanks  are  given  to  Robert  C. 
Notson,  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  and  to  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  for  their 
help  in  editing  copy  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  improve  it. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  content  of  Guidelines  is  as 
diversified  as  a  managing 
editor’s  job  and  his  newspaper’s 
coverage.  It  has  a  section  on  the 
use  of  graphics  and  another 
piece  on  functional  makeup 
written  by  Howard  B.  Taylor 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers  who 
has  written  E&P’s  weekly  Lay¬ 
out  &  Design  feature  for  the 
last  few  years. 

It  tells  how  to  lay  out  a  pic¬ 
ture  page,  how  to  handle  syndi¬ 
cate  salesmen,  how  to  handle  an 
alcoholic  in  the  news  room,  and 
how  to  find  new  reporters. 

It  gives  the  basics  in  the 
“right  to  know”  discussion  and 
the  fundamentals  of  cooperation 
between  bar  and  press.  But  it 
also  discusses  important  factors 
in  newsroom  morale,  the  editor’s 
participation  in  civic  activities, 
how  to  get  along  with  the  boss 
(“Keep  the  boss  informed”), 
cooperation  between  newsmen 
and  editorial  writers,  and 
advice  on  avoiding  libel. 

It  discusses  staff  training, 
tips  on  interviewing,  sports  sec¬ 
tions,  women’s  pages,  investi¬ 
gative  reportering,  interpretive 
writing,  and  how  to  deal  with 
space-grabbing  flacks. 

It  tells  where  an  editor  can 
get  ideas  and  even  has  a  piece 
on  the  “romance  of  journalism.” 
Most  of  us  believe  there  is  still 
a  little  of  it  left  around. 

Guidelines  also  discusses  the 
“friendly  adversaries,”  or  sens¬ 
ible  ground  rules  for  news  and 
advertising  department  conflicts. 

Then  it  gets  practical  and  tells 
the  m.e.  “how  to  join  the 
coronary  club:”  Just  follow 
these  regulations:  1.  Your  job 
comes  first,  24  hours  a  day,  366 
days  a  year.  2.  Go  to  the  office 
evenings,  weekends,  and  holi¬ 


days.  3.  On  the  few  evenings  you 
don’t  go  to  the  office,  bring  your 
brief  case  home,  so  you  can  re¬ 
view  all  the  troubles,  problems, 
and  worries  of  the  day.  4.  Never 
say  ‘no’  to  any  request.  5.  Ac¬ 
cept  all  invitations  to  banquets, 
meetings,  and  committees.  6. 
Never  eat  a  restful,  relaxing 
meal  —  always  talk  business. 
7.  Remember  that  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  golf  and  all  other  outdoor 
sports  are  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  8.  Never  take  a  vacation. 
9.  Never  delegate  any  respons¬ 
ibility.  10.  If  your  work  involves 
your  traveling,  work  hard  all 
day  and  drive  all  night  to  keep 
your  appointment  early  the  next 
morning. 


On  page  100,  Ed  Miller 
brings  the  book  to  a  close  with 
this  “prayer  for  a  managing 
editor:” 

“Oh  Lord,  may  I  find  time  to 
read  the  paper.  May  I  be  given 
w'ill  power  to  finish  yesterday’s 
unfinished  business  before  I  com¬ 
mence  the  new  labors  of  this 
day.  Give  me  strength  to  banish 
cranks  who  wasteth  my  time. 

“May  I  discern  true  worth  in 
an  applicant.  May  I  extend  full 
and  patient  attention  to  those  of 
the  staff  who  beseech  me. 

“May  fortitude  and  wisdom  be 
sufficient  to  initiate  and  prose¬ 
cute  the  fights  for  decencies  that 
conscience  requires.  May  the 
superior  who  selected  me  be  con¬ 
tent. 

“May  I  sleep  well,  though  I 
stumble  through  the  valleys  of 
truth.  May  I  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  my  com¬ 
munity. 

“When  watch  of  gold  pro¬ 
claims  end  of  sweat,  may  there 
be  joy  in  reflecting  I  envied  no 
man  his  job,  that  what  was  done 
was  somewhat  near  what  might 
have  been. 

“Ahd  may  I  accept  with  wel¬ 
come  grace  the  knowledge  that 
men  now  young  will  discover 
better  ways  than  I  have  known.” 


Add  photography 
in  boating  awarcj 

William  W.  Robinson,  editi 
of  Y ashling  magazine,  has  b«i 
appointed  to  the  board  of  judg 
of  the  Thomas  Fleming  0i 
boating  journalism  comp<'title 

The  competition  is  sponson 
by  the  National  Association  { 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufartum 
for  excellence  in  new.spap 
boating  writing.  For  the  fta 
time  this  year,  boating  photoi 
raphy  is  included  in  the  conta 
The  Day  award  carries  a  pq 
of  $1,000  and  a  certificate  to  i| 
individual  writer,  cartoonii 
photographer,  columnist  or  i 
porter  associated  with  any  ne* 
paper,  wire  service  or  featai 
service  in  the  United  States  i 
excellence  in  presenting  recq 
tional  boating  or  allied  wil 
sports. 

Robinson,  formerly  boatH 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  jj 
Star-Ledger  and  a  syndi 
boating  columnist,  joins 
other  boating  magazine  edi 
Moulton  H.  Farnham,  Boa 
Richard  B.  Kirkpatrick,  M 
Boating;  Mark  Penzer,  Rndt 
Robert  E.  Walters,  Sea  i 
Pacific  Motor  Boat,  and  H. 
Rigg,  Skipper. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  . 
1969  competition  is  November 
Entry  blanks  may  be  obi 
from  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associ 
Inc.  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
York,  N.  Y.  10020. 

• 

Begt  ill  Michigan 

E.  Lansing, 

Winners  in  the  1969  Michi 
Weekly  Newspaper  Contest 
announced  by  the  Michi 
Press  Association,  (general 
cellence  plaques  were  won 
Saugatuck  Commercial-Reem 
Reed  City  Osceola  C 
Herald,  Northville  Re 
Lapeer  County  Press,  and  Bi 
ham  Eccentric. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
TheSunpapers-3 
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